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Prafface 



This report to the governor and 
1989 Legislature examines 
trends and conditions in 
Minnesota post-secondary 
education* sununarizes policy 
issues addressed by the 
Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Board, and 
provides information on the 
status of programs administered 
by the Board. A separate 
summary report highlights the 
major trends and issues and 
activities of the Coordinating 
Board. Related information also 
appears in the Board's biennial 
budget request ard separate 
policy and data reports. 

Section 1 of this document 
examines the status of 
Minnesota post-secondary 
education, it covers trends in 
enrollment and post-secondary 
education attainment, student 
characteristics, the state's 
investment in post-secondary 
education, and comparisons 
with other states. 

Secti(»i 2 reviews policy studies 
and projects completed or begun 
by the Coordinating Board 
during the last two years. 
Section 3 sunmiarizes the status 
of financial aid and non-financial 
aid programs administered by 
the Board. 
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section 1 

Status of Minnesota Pos^8scondary Education 



An understanding of 
enrollments and fiscal 
conditions and their 
implications is important in 
developing public policy. 

This section reviews enrollment 
trends and projections, student 
characteristics, and Minnesota's 
investment in pos^sec^ udary 
education. The section also 
compares trends in Minnesota 
with those in other states. 
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1 



status 



Enrollment and 
Attainment IVends 

Participation affects virtually 
all aspects of post-secondary 
education. Enrollment 
characteristics are related 
closely to how much the state 
invests in post-secondarj 
education, the number cud «.ypes 
of programs it offers, the 
facilities it operates, the faculty 
it supports, the prices it charges, 
and the financial aid it provides 
to students. This chapter 
reviews several dimensions of 
participation in Minnesota 
post-secondary educatioa 

Most of the data focuses on 
state-level trends. Additional 
information on system and 
institution level trends can be 
found in the Board's annual fall 
enrollment surveys and other 
data reports. Starting in fall 
1983, the Coordinating Board 
received unit records for each 
student enrolled in an 
institution. With this method of 
data collection, however, some 
data have not been available on 
the unit record level. If a table 
displays students classified by 
two data elements, such as sex 
and level, a student cannot be 
tabulated when one of the two 
elements is m^*3tung. Footnotes 
indicate data that are 
unavailable. Although the unit 
record data collection method 
wiU improva comparability 
across institutions, it initially 
may lead to inconsistencies in 
historical comparisons. 

Thble I.l reports on-campus fall 
headcount enrollment for public 
and private post-secondary 
education systems and sectors 
from 1973 to 1987. For 
collegiate institutions, total fall 
headcount enrollment 
represents students enrolled for 



credit as of the 10th day of 
classes in the fall term. For 
vocational institutions, 
enrollment ovr a three-month 
period is used. Exter *on 
enrollments f jre not included. 
Private vocr^tional students are 
not included due to inconsistent 
reporting from year to year. The 
total includes both full-time and 
pait-time students. 

Ihble 1.2 shows full-time and 
part-time on-campus headcount 
enrollment for all systems from 
1973 to 1987 while Ihble 1.3 
provides full-time, part-time, 
and total fall headcount 
enrollment by system. Ihble 1.4 
includes undergraduate 
headcount enrollment by sex 
from 1977 through 1987, and 
Thble 1.5 includes the age 
distribution of on-campus 
collegiate undergraduate 
students from 1978 to 1987. 

Ifable 1.6 provides minority 
enrollments from 1983 through 
1987. It includes headcount 
enrollment ai^.d percent of total 
headcount enrollment by racial 
ethnic group and system. Thble 
1.7 includes a breakdown of 
headcount enrollment by 
resident, nonresident, and 
foreign students from 1978 to 
1987. Ihble 1.8 indicates fall 
headcount 3nrollment by system 
and educational level — 
undergraduate and unclassified, 
graduate and first professional, 
and vocational — from 1982 to 
1987. First professional degrees 
include dentistry, medicine, 
optnnetry, pharmacy, 
osteopathic medicine, podiatry, 
veterinary medicine, 
chiropractic medicine, law, 
theology, and other fields. 
Unclassified students are 
enrolled for credit but do not fit 
into a pai ticular class. 



Enrollments for 1985-86 and 
1986*87 under the 
Post-Secondary Enrollment 
Options Program are provided 
in Ihble 1.9 with preliminary 
figures for 1987-88 presented. 

Ihble 1. 10 shows outmigrants 
and inmigrants among first-time 
freshmen in higher education for 
each state by type of institution 
and state for fall 1986. 

Ihble 1. 1 1 presents fall 
headcount enrollment of new 
entering students by system 
from 1978 to 1987. 

Thble 1.12 provides an estimate 
of the participation rate in some 
form of post-secondary educa- 
tion by students vntidn six years 
of high school graduation. The 
table provides a breakdown for 
1986-87 by recent high school 
graduates entering post- 
secondary education for the first 
tune, that is, those 19 years old 
and below, and those registering 
for post-secondary education 
programs within six years of 
high school graduation, that is 
those between the ages 20 to 24. 
Based on currently available 
information, slightly over 80 
percent of high school graduates 
appear to attempt post- 
secondary education on a 
fuU-time or part-time basis in 
state or out of state during the 12 
months following high school 
graduation. An additional 7.0 
percent are estimated to attempt 
post-secondary education within 
six years of high school 
graduation. Thus, the overall 
estimated participation rate is 
88.7 percent. Although studies 
over tune using several measures 
would be needed to fully 
substantiate this estimate, data 
aow available make it possible 
with less scientific rigor to infer a 
participation rate approaching 
90 percent. 
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Table 1.1 

On-Campus Headcount Enrollment 

Public and Private Post-Secondary Systems 

1973-1987' 





Public 




Private' 




All Systems 






Fall 


Annual 


Fall 


Annual 


Fall 


Annual 


Year 


Headcount 


% Change 


Headcount 


% Change 


Headcount 


% Chenge 


1973 


128,824 




32,774 




161,598 




1974 


132,074 


2.5 


33,492 


2.2 


165,566 


2.5 


1975 


143,588 


8.7 


36,076 


7.7 


179,664 


8.5 


1976 


147,709 


2.9 


37,795 


4.8 


185,504 


3.3 


1977 


149,540 


1.2 


40,062 


6.0 


189,608 


2.2 


1978 


150,158 


0.4 


40,032 


-0.1 


190,190 


0.3 


1979 


153,829 


2.4 


40,635 


1.5 


194,464 


2.2 


1980 


165,591 


7.6 


41,767 


2.8 


207,358 


6.6 


1981 


170,707 


3.1 


42,188 


0.7 


212,895 


2.7 


1982 


171,791 


0.6 


42,543 


0.8 


214,334 


0.7 


1983 


176,979 


3.0 


43,189 


1.5 


220,168 


2.7 


1984 


176,374 


-0.3 


43,688 


1.2 


220,062 


0.0 


1985 


180,875 


2.6 


43,261 


-1.0 


224,136 


1.9 


1986 


180,845 


0.0 


44,609 


3.1 


225,454 


0.6 


1987 


187,598 


3.7 


47,054 


5.5 


234,652 


4.1 



iDott not incKida •xtantion studtntt 
2Dott not inchide priv«t« vocatior.«i ttudantt. 

Souf ct' Minnttota Higl>«r Education Coordinating Board 



Table 1.2 

Full-Time and Part-Time On Campus 
Headcount Enrollment, All Systems 
1973-1987' 





Full-Tlme 




Part*Tlme 




Total 




Fall 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


1973 


141,821 


87.8 


19,777 


12.2 


161,598 


100.0 


1974 


142,801 


86.3 


22,765 


13.7 


165,566 


100.0 


1975 


1 53,454 


85.4 


26,210 


14.6 


179,664 


100.0 


1976 


157,787 


85.1 


27,717 


14.9 


185,504 


100.0 


1977 


160,664 


84.7 


28,944 


15.3 


189,608 


100.0 


1978 


156,985 


82.5 


33,205 


17.5 


190,190 


100.0 


1979 


158,921 


81.7 


35,543 


18.3 


194,464 


100.0 


1980 


167,143 


80.6 


40,215 


19.4 


207,358 


100.0 


1981 


171,142 


80.4 


41,753 


19.6 


212,895 


100.0 


1982 


1 70,260 


79.4 


44,074 


20.6 


214,334 


100.0 


1983 


160,396 


77.5 


46,521 


22.5 


206,917 


100.0 


1984 


171,478 


77.9 


48,584 


22.1 


220,062 


100.0 


1985 


172,107 


76.8 


52,029 


23.2 


224,136 


100.0 


1986 


170,553 


75.6 


54,901 


24.4 


725,454 


100.0 


1987 


164,746 


70.2 


69,906 


29.8 


234,652 


100.0 



IDott not mcluda pnvata vocational or axtaniion ttudants 
Sourca Mmnaaota Highar Education Coordinating Board 
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Table 1.3 

Fiill-Time, Part-Time, and Total Fall Headcount 

Enrollment by System 

1 976, 1 983, 1 985 and 1 987' 



1976 1983 





Cull •IWMA 

ruii-xime 




Part-time 


Total 


Full-time 




Part-time 


Total 


System 


No 


Percent No. 


Percent 




no. 


Percent No. 


Percent 


IMO. 


Technical 






















Institutes^ 


27,745 


100.0% 0 


0.0% 


27,745 


23,004 


96.2% 899 


3.8% 


23,903 


Community 






















College 


16,485 


60.5 


10,768 


39.5 


27,253 


19,290 


50.3 


19,091 


49.7 


38,381 


State University 


31,296 


85.6 


5,277 


14.4 


36,573 


34,571 


79.2 


9,080 


20.8 


43,651 


University of 






















Minnesota 


47,679 


84.9 


8,459 


15.1 


56,138 


47,734 


82.6 


10,058 


17.4 


57,792 


Private Two- Year 


1,392 


86.7 


213 


13.3 


1,605 


1,185 


68.3 


549 


31.7 


1,734 


Private Four* Year 


30,566 


91.8 


2,714 


8.2 


33,280 


32,734 


85.4 


5,616 


14.6 


38,350 


Private 






















Professional 


2,624 


90.2 


286 


9.8 


2,910 


1,877 


60.5 


1,228 


39.5 


3,105 


Total 


157,787 


85.1 


27,717 


14.9 


185,504 


160,395 


77.5 


46,521 


22.5 


206,9^6 








1985 










1987 








Full-time 




Part-time 


Total 


Full-time 




Part-time 


Total 


System 


No. 


Percent No. 


Percent 


No. 


No. 


Percent No. 


Percent 


No. 


Technical 






















Institutes^ 


38,931 


96.6 


1,383 


3.4 


40,314 


30,652 


91.1 


2,978 


8.9 


33,630 


Community 






















College 


17,611 


44.9 


21,653 


55.1 


39,264 


19,747 


43.1 


26,040 


56.9 


45,787 


State University 


35,150 


77.8 


10,039 


22.2 


45,189 


39,416 


75.4 


12,841 


24.6 


52,257 


University of 






















Minnesota 


45,184 


80.5 


10,924 


19.5 


56,108 


37,218 


66.6 


18,706 


33.4 


55,924 


Private Two-Year 


716 


74.9 


240 


25.1 


956 


693 


67.2 


339 


32.8 


1,032 


Private Four- Year 


32,624 


83.4 


6,510 


16.6 


39,134 


34,254 


79.8 


8,678 


20.2 


42,932 


Private 






















Professional 


1,891 


59.6 


1,230 


40.4 


3,171 


2,766 


89.5 


324 


10.5 


3,090 


Total 


172,107 


76.8 


52,029 


23.2 


224,136 


164,746 


70.2 


69.906 


29.8 


234,652 



iOo«t not includ* txttnaion ttudtntt 

2Until ftH 1978. flii AVTI ttudantfl wf rf con«id«r«d full time 1 983 figures do not include 1 3,25 1 students who could not be clessified es full or part time 
Source* Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board enrollment survey 
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Table 1.4 

On-Campus Undergraduate Headcount 
Enrollment by Sex, All Systems, 
1977-1987^ 



Fall 


Male 

No. 


Percent 


Female 

No. 


Percent 


Total 
No. 


Percent 


1977 


86.634 


50.8 


83.952 


49.2 


170,586 


100.0 


1978 


85.659 


50.2 


84,832 


49.8 


170,491 


100.0 


1979 


86,047 


49.3 


88,623 


50.7 


174,670 


100.0 


1980 


92.070 


49.2 


95.095 


50.8 


187,165 


100.0 


1981 


94.673 


49.0 


98,419 


51.0 


193,092 


100.0 


1982 


95.877 


49.5 


97,653 


50.5 


193,530 


100.0 


1983 


90,317 


49.0 


94,001 


51.0 


184,318 


100.0 


1984 


97.829 


49.5 


99,960 


50.5 


197,789 


100.0 


1985 


98.615 


48.8 


103,361 


51.2 


201,976 


100.0 


1986 


109.448 


48.6 


115,523 


51.4 


224,971 


100.0 


1987 


111,426 


47.5 


123,048 


52.5 


234,474 


100.0 



^0o9% Ov* inchjd« prrvat* vocational or axtaniion ttudanta Doaa not includa itudantt whosa sax is not classHM Thia accounta for tha dacraasa in total anrollmanta shown 
batwaat 1982 and 1983. 

Sourr^: Mmnciota Highar Education Coordinatini) Board 



'Ihble 1.13 presents faU 
headcount enrollment and 
full-year equivalents by system 
for 1978 to 1986. Full-year 
equivalent (FYE) enrollments 
represent the most accurate 
measure of educational voluiue 
at an institution. State funding 
to instit^itions is based on FYE 
enrollments. Headcount 
enrollment represents the 
number of students on campus, 
including those attending 
full-time and part-time. FYE 
counts are calculated by 
dividing the total number of 
credit hours generated that year 
by the normal full-time credit 
hour load at an institution. 
Average daily memberships 
(ADM) are shown for public 
technical institutes. They are 
based on clock hour inst: uction. 
One ADM receives 1,050 hours 
of instruction. 

TVansf er of credit data from 
post-secondary education 



system to system for fall 1987 
are shown in Ibble 1.14. 

Ihble 1.16 shows total degrees 
awarded by level for 1977 to 
1987 while table 1.16 shows 
graduates by academic program 
area for 1986.1hblel. 17 
presents a range of four 
projections of educational 
attamment of Minnesota's labor 
force, ages 26-64. The high 
projection assumes continuation 
of increased rates of attainment 
that occurred between 1970 and 
1 980. The low projection 
assumes stable or declining 
rates of educational attainment. 
Intermediate projections 
assume rates of educational 
attainment between the high 
and the low. The data may 
understate educational 
attainment levels because the 
figures don 't take into account 
many persons who attend 
post-secondary education 
vocational schools nor do they 
consider job-related training of 



employees that may be at a 
comparable level to 
post-secondary education. 

Recent high school graduates, 
who account for most new 
full-time students at 
post-secondary education 
institutions, have the greatest 
influence on enrollment 
projections. Thble 1.18 shows 
projected high school graduates 
by region from spring 1987 to 
spring 2006. 

Projected f aU headcount and FYE 
enrollments are presented in 
Thbles 1.19 and 1.20 for the period 
1988-89 to 2006^7. Th^ are 
based on demographic data that 
traditionally have shaped 
post-seoondaiy education 
enrollment patterns and^ modified 
by findings from an analysis of 
enrollment trends by Board staff 
completed in spring 1988.* 



iMinnaaoU Hlthar Education Coordinatinf Board. 
EnroUmnt AiuUy$i» and Frojtettont, 
198»S9'M06O7mwh 1988). 
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Table 1.5 

Age Distribution of On-Campus Collegiate 
Undergraduate Students, All Systems 
1978-1987' 



1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 



Age 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


17 and under 


2,200 


1.5% 


2,364 


1.6% 


1,707 


1.1% 


2,606 


1.7% 


1,275 


0.8% 


18 


24,436 


17.1 


25,135 


17.2 


24,794 


16.6 


25,322 


16.4 


23,917 


15.4 


19 


26,381 


18.5 


26,687 


18.2 


27,177 


18.1 


27,523 


17.8 


27,265 


17.6 


20 


21,683 


15.2 


22,674 


15.5 


23,302 


15.6 


23,855 


15.5 


23,963 


15.4 


21 


18,901 


13.2 


19,034 


13.0 


20,207 


13.5 


20,407 


13.2 


21,578 


13.9 


22-24 


22,147 


15.5 


22,549 


15.4 


23,669 


15.8 


24,341 


15.8 


25,563 


16.5 


25*29 


13,467 


9.4 


13,451 


9.2 


13,635 


9.1 


14,269 


9.2 


14,478 


9.3 


30-34 


5,958 


4.2 


6,197 


4.2 


6,680 


4.5 


7,08r/ 


4.6 


7,450 


4.8 


35 and over 


7,801 


5,5 


8,272 


5.7 


8,630 


5.8 


8,889 


5.8 


9,777 


6.3 


Total 


142,974 




146,363 




149,801 




154,301 




155,266 





1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 



Age 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percen 


1 7 and under 


538 


0.3% 


499 


0.3% 


1,336 


0.9% 


1,670 


1.0% 


1,676 


1,0* 


18 


18,678 


12.1 


17,588 


11.6 


17,770 


11.5 


18,319 


11.4 


19,142 


11.3 


19 


27,462 


17.8 


25,941 


17.1 


25,470 


16.5 


25,473 


15.9 


26,930 


15.9 


20 


24,443 


15.8 


23,944 


15.8 


22,903 


14.9 


23,007 


14.3 


23,555 


13.9 


21 


21,958 


14.2 


21,427 


14.1 


21,399 


13.9 


20,845 


13.0 


21,290 


12.6 


22-24 


28,594 


18.5 


28,316 


18.7 


28,574 


18.5 


29,824 


18.6 


30,700 


18.1 


25-29 


15,166 


9.8 


15,116 


10.0 


15,327 


9.9 


1 5,856 


9.9 


16,844 


10.0 


30-34 


8,165 


5.3 


8,591 


5.7 


9,648 


6.3 


10,088 


6.3 


11,136 


6.6 


35 and over 


9,599 


6.2 


10,195 


6.7 


11,797 


7.6 


1 5,482 


9.6 


17,943 


10.6 


Total 


154,603 




151,617 




154,224 




160,564 




169,216 





1 Cms not Inchjd* thoM itudsntsclMSifitd et ag* unknown or extantlon student t 
Sourct: Minnoaou Higl)«r Education Coordinttino Board. 
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Table 1.6 

Headcount Enrollment and Percent of Total Headcount 
Enrollment by Racial/Ethnic Group and System^ 
Fall 1 983, 1 984, 1 985, 1 986, and 1 987 



Race 
Breakdown 

by 



Total 
Enrollment 



Non-Resident 
Allen 



Black 
Non-Hispanic 



American Indian 
Alaskan Native 



System No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


State University System 
















19o3 4o,0d1 


i AA A 

100.0 


OOO 
OOO 


O A 

2.U 


QAQ 

3U3 


A 1 
U. / 


077 
2 / / 


ft f{ 
u.o 


1 9o4 4o,ooo 


i AA A 


/ tZ 


1 .o 


OU/ 


n 7 
u. / 


200 


ft fi 
U.O 


19oD 45,lo9 


i AA A 




1 .0 


OOD 


ft 7 

u. / 


0ft7 
2o / 


ft R 
u.o 


iQOA A-j 7nfi 
1 900 *9 1 f t\fO 




7in 

/ 1 u 






0.7 


31 1 


0.7 


1987 52 257 


100.0 


652 


1.2 


405 


0.8 


328 


0.6 


Community Colle^ System 














ft fi 
U.O 


l9o3 oo,oo1 


lOO.O 


OOO 

232 


A 

u.o 


*f2*f 


4 4 

1 . 1 


0A1 
241 


i QQA OOO 

1 9o4 o7,0oo 


i AA A 


oco 
252 


A 7 
U. / 


A'iA 


1 .2 


2*fO 


ft 7 
u. / 


l9oD o9,2b4 


i AA A 

100.0 


Oi o 
21o 


A 

U.O 


0O9 


1 ft 

1 .0 


OOo 


ft Q 

U.9 




inn n 
1 uu.u 


Z / O 


rt 7 






44ft 


1.1 


1987 45 787 


100.0 


338 


0.7 


676 


1.5 


511 


1.1 


Technical Institutes 
















4 OOO O^ OOO 

l9o3 37,38o 


i AA A 

100.0 


4 


A A 

0.0 


CAO 

0U9 


1 A 


QAQ 
9U9 


0 A 


4 AOil OO A ^ f\ 

1984 39,410 


100.0 


4 

1 


A A 

0.0 


0O4 


1 .5 


4 AOA 
1 ,UOU 


0 ft 
2.0 


1985 40,314 


100.0 


3 


A A 
0.0 


Obi 


1 .0 


1 1 Ofi 

1,1 OO 


0 fi 
2.0 


1 9oO OO, 1 09 


1 uu.u 


o 




7nQ 


7 ft 




2.8 


1 987 34 827 


100.0 


74 


0.2 


605 


1.7 


852 


2.4 


University of Minnesota 
















4 noo 

1983 57,792 


100.0 


O il 4 4 

2,41 1 


it o 

4.2 


oe 4 
oOl 


1 .5 


0"1A 

370 


A ft 
U.O 


4 OOil CC Ail O 

1 9o4 50,043 


i AA A 

100.0 


o i iio 
2,143 


Q O 

3.0 


OQQ 
OOO 


1 .D 


02o 


ft ft 
U.O 


4 AOC CC i AO 

i9oo 5o,10o 


i AA A 

100.0 


O OOO 

2,3o2 


A O 

4.2 


OOO 

92o 


4 -y 


OOC 

o99 


ft 7 

u. / 


1 900 OD,f ZD 


1 nn n 


Z,DUD 




OOO 






0 6 


1 987 55 924 


100.0 


2,678 


4.8 


918 


1.6 


371 


0.7 


Private Two- Vsar Colleges 
















4 OO O 4 ^ O il 

l9o3 1,734 


100.0 


6 


A O 
0.3 


05 


O 7 

o. / 


Oi 
21 


1 0 
1 .2 


4 AO il 4 C il il 

1984 1,544 


100.0 


4 4 

n 


A t 

0.7 


AO 

02 


>l A 

4.0 


1 0 


1 A 

1 .U 


4 OOC occ 

1985 956 


100.0 


3 


A O 

0.3 


OO 

22 


o o 
2.0 


9 


ft Q 
U.9 


1 0fifi 1 f\f\^ 
IsoO 1,Uwl 


4AA A 

1 UU.U 




u.o 


ZO 






1 ft 


1987 1 032 


100.0 




0.1 


42 


4.1 


6 


0.6 


Plicate Four-V^ar Colleges 
















1 90«9 00,OOU 


1 uv.u 




1 Q 


■r / O 


1 9 


1 

1 o^ 


0 3 


1984 38,914 


100.0 


1,022 


2.6 


501 


1.3 


134 


0.3 


1985 39,134 


100.0 


974 


2.5 


465 


1.2 


133 


0.3 


1986 40,258 


100.0 


1,004 


2.5 


504 


1.3 


175 


0.4 


1987 42,932 


100.0 


1,097 


2.6 


585 


1.4 


197 


0.5 


Private Professk>nal Schools 
















1983 3,105 


100.0 


19 


0.6 


41 


1.3 


16 


0.5 


1984 3,230 


100.0 


29 


0.9 


70 


2.2 


16 


0.5 


1985 3,171 


100.0 


24 


0.8 


62 


2.0 


19 


0.6 


1986 3,350 


100.0 


21 


0.6 


66 


2.0 


15 


0.4 


1987 3,090 


100.0 


20 


0.6 


54 


1.7 


19 


0.6 


TotaP 
















1933 220,401 


100.0 


4,288 


1.9 


2,676 


1.2 


1,966 


0.9 


1984 220,062 


100.0 


4,230 


1.9 


2,796 


1.3 


2,027 


0.9 


1985 224,136 


100.0 


4,326 


1.9 


3,102 


1.4 


2,349 


1.0 


1986 225,454 


100.0 


4,520 


2.0 


3,191 


1.4 


2,273 


1.0 


1987 235,849 


100.0 


4,860 


2.1 


3,285 


1.4 


2,284 


1.0 


Total Populatkui 
















1980 
















Census Dato 4,108,196 


100.0 






52,325 


1.3 


36,730 


0.9 



iDoM net inc(ud« Mtwuton tnrollmtnt. Dots not inchidt privata vocational achooli 
^ -a: MinnaaotaHighar Education Coordinating SoardStudantRacord Data 9aaa 
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Table 1.6 (continued) 

Headcount Enrollment and Percent of Total Headcount 
Enrollment by Racial/Ethnic Group and System 
Fall 1 983, 1 984, 1 985, 1 986 and 1 987 



Race * 

Breakdown ^"^^^^^ 
islander 




Hispanic 




White 
Non-Hispanic 


IVIinority and 
Non-Resident 
Alien 


Minority 
No. Percent 


System No. Percent 


No. Percent 


No. Percent 


No. Percent 


State University System 




















1983 192 


0.4 


128 


0.3 


37,211 


85.2 


1,788 


4.1 


900 


2.1 


1984 214 


0.5 


141 


0.3 


37,829 


86.3 


1,690 


3.9 


918 


2.1 


1985 295 


0.7 


138 


0.3 


39,723 


87.9 


1,777 


3.9 


1,055 


2.3 


1986 354 


0.7 


151 


0.3 


41,680 


87.4 


1,882 


3.9 


1,172 


2.5 


1987 390 


0.7 


157 


0.3 


45,011 


86.1 


1,932 


3.7 


1,280 


2.4 


Community College System 




















1983 364 


0.9 


130 


0.3 


36,380 


94.8 


1,391 


3.6 


1,15S 


3.0 


1984 390 


1.1 


132 


0.4 


35,055 


94.5 


1,456 


3.9 


1,204 


3.2 


1985 460 


1.2 


153 


0.4 


36,129 


92.0 


1,838 


4.7 


1,620 


4.1 


1986 534 


1.3 


139 


0.3 


38,329 


92.3 


2,036 


4.9 


1,761 


4.4 


1987 494 


1.1 


194 


0.4 


42,231 


92.2 


2,213 


4.8 


1,875 


4.1 


TMhnicai Institutes 




















1983 931 


2.5 


464 


1.2 


32,189 


86.1 


2,817 


7.5 


2,813 


7.5 


1984 1,159 


2.9 


513 


1.3 


34,911 


88.6 


3,287 


8.3 


3,286 


8.3 


1985 1J69 


2.9 


587 


1.5 


35,924 


89.1 


3,548 


8.8 


3,545 


8.8 


1986 1J20 


3.2 


459 


1.3 


31,404 


89.3 


3,263 


9.3 


3,261 


9.3 


1987 752 


2.2 


446 


1.3 


30,403 


87.3 


2,729 


7.8 


2,655 


7.6 


University of IVIinnesota 




















1983 1,254 


2.2 


399 


0.7 


44,499 


77.0 


5,295 


9.2 


2,884 


5.0 


1984 1,286 


2.3 


398 


0.7 


42,223 


75.3 


4,993 


8.3 


2,850 


5.1 


1985 1,537 


2.7 


459 


0.8 


46,611 


83.1 


5,701 


10.2 


3,319 


5.9 


1986 1,629 


2.9 


456 


0.8 


47,210 


83.7 


5,822 


10.3 


3,317 


5.9 


1987 1,722 


3.1 


479 


0.9 


46,655 


83.4 


6,168 


11.0 


3,490 


6.2 


Private Two-Year Colleges 




















1983 18 


1.0 


17 


1.0 


1,601 


92.3 


127 


7.3 


121 


7.0 


1984 20 


1.3 


11 


0.7 


1,420 


92.0 


119 


7.7 


108 


7.0 


1985 10 


1.0 


11 


1.2 


894 


93.5 


55 


5.8 


52 


5.4 


1986 9 


0.9 


6 


0.6 


933 


93.2 


53 


5.3 


50 


5.0 


1987 11 


1.1 


7 


u. / 


fiRQ 


oo. 1 


0/ 


O.D 


00 


0.4 


Private Four-Year Colleges 




















1983 633 


1.7 


244 


0.6 


35,783 


93.3 


2,210 


5.8 


1,482 


3.9 


1984 436 


1.1 


272 


0.7 


34,873 


89.6 


2,365 


6.1 


1,343 


3.5 


1985 483 


1.2 


260 


0.7 


34,929 


89.3 


2,315 


5.9 


1,341 


3.4 


1986 584 


1.5 


263 


0.7 


37,140 


92.3 


2,530 


6.3 


1,526 


3.8 


1987 656 


1.5 


314 


0.7 


39,538 


92.1 


2,849 


6.6 


1,752 


4.1 


Private Professional Schools 


















1983 19 


0.6 


10 


0.3 


2,359 


76.0 


105 


3.4 


86 


2.8 


1984 29 


0.9 


17 


0.5 


2,299 


71.2 


161 


5.0 


132 


4.1 


1985 31 


1.0 


27 


0.9 


2,317 


73.0 


163 


5.1 


139 


4.4 


1986 36 


1.1 


32 


1.0 


2,496 


74.5 


170 


5.1 


149 


4.4 


1987 42 


1.4 


32 


1.0 


2,912 


94.2 


167 


5.4 


147 


4.8 


Total' 




















1983 3,411 


1.5 


1,392 


0.6 


190,022 


86.2 


13,733 


6.2 


9,445 


4.3 


1984 3,534 


1.6 


1,484 


0.7 


188,610 


85.7 


14,071 


6.4 


9,841 


4.5 


1985 3,985 


1.8 


1,635 


0.7 


196,527 


87.7 


15,397 


6.9 


11,071 


4.9 


1986 4,266 


.9 


1,506 


0.7 


199,192 


88.4 


15,756 


7.0 


11,236 


5.0 


1987 4,067 


1.7 


1,629 


0.7 


207,608 


88.0 


16,125 


6.8 


11,265 


4.8 


Total Population 

1980 




















Census Data 32,226 


0.8 


NA 




3,942,025 


96.0 


NA 




166,171 


4.0 



1D<MI not iiKlutto axttnaion tnroHmtnt Oo«t not includa privata vocationai achoota 



Soureo. N(ifW>MOta Hightr Education Coordinathtg Board Studant Racord Data Bast 
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Table 1.7 

Minnesota Resident/Nonresident/Foreign 
Headcount Enrollment, 
Fain 978-1 987 



Minn. Residents Other States Foreign 



Fan 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Recent 


No. 


Percent 


Totel 


1978 


160,439 


84.1% 


25,840 


13.5% 


4,550 


2.4% 


190,829 


1979 


165,943 


84.8 


25,277 


12.9 


4,499 


2.3 


195,719 


1980 


1 74,880 


84.9 


26,153 


12.7 


5,050 


2.5 


206,083 


1981 


180,369 


84.7 


26,680 


12.5 


5,920 


2.8 


212,858 


1982 


181,026 


84.7 


26,571 


12.4 


6,219 


2.9 


213,816 


1983' 


! 79,245 


84.8 


27,248 


12.9 


4,834 


2.3 


211,327 


3 984' 


180,497 


84.8 


27,751 


13.0 


4,725 


2.2 


212,973 


1985^ 


184,433 


84.8 


28,260 


13.0 


4,855 


2.2 


217,548 


1986^ 


185,020 


84.6 


28,829 


13.2 


4,913 


2.2 


218,762 


1987» 


189,909 


84.4 


29,772 


13.2 


5,228 


2.3 


224,909 



iDoM not indud* 8.841 ttudvnti wftoM p<«c« of rMM«nci wm unknown 
20oM not indud* 7.069 ttudtntt whoM plico of rttklonci wm unknown. 
30o«tnot)ncludt8.688ttud«nttwhoMp(«c«of rttklonci wH'jnknown. 
40oM not inckid* 7.044 ttutfonti whoso ptscs of rssldsncs wss unknown 
SOost not Inckids 10. 148 ftudsnu whoss piscs of rssidsncs wss unknown. 

Souret' MkmssotsHHihsrEducsttonCoordlnsting Board. 
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Table 1.8 

Fall Headcount Enrollment by System and Level, 
1982-1987' 







Fall 1982 






Fall 1983 








Undargrad. 


Grad 






Undargrad. 


Grad 








Si. 


1st 






& 


1st 




System 


Voc. 


Unclass. 


Prof. 


Total 


Voc. 


Unclass. 


Prof. 


Total 


Technicsl Institute^ 


31,786 






31,786 


37,154 






37,154 


Community Coiiege 


9,412 


28,033 




37,445 


10,175 


28,197 




38,372 


State University 




40,454 


2,816 


43,270 




41,233 


2,324 


43,557 


University of Minnesota 




47,354 


11,936 


59,290 




43,588 


11,504 


^5,092 


Private Vocational' 


5,710 






5,710 


10,258 






10,258 


Private Two-Msar 




1,689 




1,68;! 




1,737 




1,737 


Private Four-MBar & Grad. 




34,802 


2,693 


37,495 


89 


35,456 


2,799 


38,344 


Private Professional 




104 


3,255 


3,359 




57 


3,048 


3,105 


Total 


46,908 


152,436 


20,700 


220,044 


57,676 


1 50,268 


19,675 


227,619 






Fall 1984 






Fall 1985 








Undargrad. 


Grad 






Undargrad. 


Grad 










1st 






Si 


1st 




System 


Vbc. 


Unclass. 


Prof. 


Total 


Voc. 


Unclass. 


Prcf. 


Total 


Technical Institute 


39,410 






39,410 


40,314 






40,314 


Community College 


9,611 


27,473 




37,084 


9,485 


29,573 




39,058 


State University 




40,761 


2,986 


43,747 




42,071 


3,034 


45,105 


University of Minnesota 




44,832 


10,960 


55,79? 




44,652 


11,272 


55,924 


Private Vocational 


8,866 


143 




9,009 


7,836 


1,403 




9,239 


Private Two-Ysar 




1,537 




1,537 




955 




955 


Private Four-Ysar & Grad. 


123 


34,607 


4,183 


38,913 


103 


34,555 


4,476 


39,134 


Private Professional 




1 


3,228 


3,229 




417 


2,719 


3,136 


Total 


58,010 


149,354 


21,357 


228,721 


57,738 


1 53,626 


21,501 


232,865 






Fall 1986 






Fall 1987 








Undargrad. 


Grad& 






Undargrad. 


Grad Si 










1st 






Si 


1st 




Systam 


Voc. 


Unclass. 


Prof. 


Total 


Voc. 


Unclass. 


Prof. 


Total 


Technical Institute 


35,087 






35,087 


33,613 






33,613 


Community College 


10,085 


?1,251 




41,336 


10,915 


34,810 




45,725 


State University 




44,350 


3,296 


47,646 




48,307 


3,889 


52,196 


University of Minnesota 




43,891 


12,406 


56,297 




43,162 


12,762 


55,924 


Private Vocational 


7,285 


857 




8,142 


9,321 






9,321 


Private Two-Vfear 




999 




999 




1,025 




1,025 


Private Four-Vi»ar & Grad. 


78 


35,288 


4,892 


40,258 


62 


37,069 


5,799 


42,930 


Private Professional 






3,348 


3,348 






3,061 


3,061 


Total 


52,535 


156,636 


23,942 


233,113 


53,91 1 


164,373 


25,511 


243,795 



1 Do«i not Inciud* txttntlon •tudtntt 

2ln Htt 1 983 th« AVTIi btgan \Mk\g • difftrtnt rtporting period 

SFall 1 983 rtprtMntt mort complctt rtporting of privAtt vocttlonti initHutioni thon prtvioui yttri 
Sourco: Minnttott Hlghof Educotlon Coordin«ting Boird 
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Table 1.9 

Post-Secondary Enrollment Options Program 
1985-86-1987-88 





Fiscal Year 1985-86 






Post-Secondary institutions 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Total 


Technical Institutes 


102 


266 


368 


Community Colieges 


481 


1,329 


1,810 


State University 


182 


457 


639 


University of Minnesota 


176 


447 


623 


Private Institutions 


68 


163 


231 


Total 


1,009 


2,662 


3 'J71 




RscalY^ar 1986-87 






Post-Secondary Institutions 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Total 


Technical Institutes 


145 


356 


501 


Community Colleges 


479 


1,405 


1,884 


State University 


127 


441 


568 


University of Minnesota 


198 


657 


855 


Private Institutions 


44 


206 


250 


Total 


993 


3,065 


4,058 




Fiscal Year 1987-88' 






Post-Secondary Institutions 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Total 


Technical Institutes 


245 


512 


757 


Community Colleges 


571 


1,718 


2,289 


State ersity 


156 


510 


666 


University of Minnesota 


332 


:,232 


1,564 


Private Institutions 


63 


228 


291 


Total 


1,367 


4,200 


5,567 



ipr«limjn«rv. 

Sourct MinoMota Otp»rtm«nt of Education 



Table 1.10 

First-Time Freshmen in Institutions of 
Higher Education, Outmigrants and 
Inmigrants for Each State by 
Type of Institution and State: 
All Institutions, Fall 1986 



Minnesota 



Outmigrants Inmigrants 







Four 


IWo 




Four 


TWo 


Area and State 


Total 


Y^ar 


Ybar 


Total 


Ybar 


Yiar 


50 States and D.C. 


10,946 


9,927 


1,019 


9,895 


8,055 


1,840 


Alabama 


23 


17 


6 


11 


11 


0 


Alaska 


14 


14 


0 


29 


28 


1 


Arizona 


506 


333 


173 


58 


47 


11 


Arkansas 


24 


23 


1 


17 


16 


1 


California 


352 


303 


49 


209 


200 


9 


Colorado 


60 


l<0 


0 


121 


112 


9 


Connecticut 


49 


49 


0 


39 


39 


0 


Delaware 


2 


2 


0 


9 


9 


0 


District of Columbia 


92 


92 


0 


21 


15 


6 


Florida 


133 


97 


36 


97 


90 


7 


Georgia 


54 


43 


11 


27 


27 


0 


Hawaii 


29 


27 


2 


16 


16 


0 


Idaho 




10 


13 


15 


14 


1 












Continued 
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Table 1.10 (continued) 

First-Time Freshmen in Institutions of 

Higher Education, Outmigrants and 

Inmigrants for Each State by 

Type of Institution and State: 

All Institutions, Fall 1 986 



Minnesota 







Outmigrants 






inmigrants 




mfwm ana oiaie 




Four 


TWO 




Four 


TWo 


Total 


Tear 


Year 


Total 


YMr 


Viar 


Illinois 


532 


522 


10 


754 


739 


15 


Indiana 


168 


188 


0 


74 


73 


1 


Iowa 


711 


611 


100 


734 


572 


162 


Kansas 


74 


67 


7 


55 


52 


3 


Kentucky 


14 


12 


2 


29 


28 


1 


Louisiana 


36 


36 


0 


17 


lb 


1 


Maine 


21 


21 


0 


15 


15 


0 


Maryland 


50 


50 


0 


59 


57 


2 


Massachusetts 


263 


260 


3 


88 


86 


2 


Michigan 


248 


226 


22 


232 


217 


15 


Minnesota 


0 


r 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


12 


12 


0 


4 


4 


0 


Missouri 


230 


215 


15 


86 


82 


4 


Montana 


57 


56 


1 


1&8 


148 


10 


Nebraska 


113 


110 


3 


183 


178 


5 


Nevada 


13 


12 


1 


15 


15 


0 


New Hampshire 


34 


34 


0 


17 


17 


0 


New Jersey 


36 


35 


1 


76 


75 


1 


New Mexico 


28 


21 


7 


27 


27 


0 


New ytrk 


277 


265 


12 


158 


150 


8 


North Carolina 


66 


44 


22 


27 


27 


0 


North Dakota 


1,804 


1,585 


219 


1.610 


1,032 


578 


Ohio 


97 


95 


2 


136 


115 


21 


Oklahoma 


21 


21 


0 


24 


23 


1 


Oregon 


89 


78 


11 


38 


37 


1 


Pennsylvania 


81 


80 


1 


87 


82 


5 


Rhode Island 


30 


30 


0 


9 


9 


0 


South Carolina 


22 


20 


2 


2 


1 


1 


South Dakota 


530 


485 


45 


910 


721 


189 


Tennessee 


56 


52 


4 


23 


18 


5 


Texas 


248 


186 


62 


92 


82 


10 


Utah 


54 


54 


0 


17 


17 


0 


Vermont 


31 


31 


0 


10 


10 


0 


Virginia 


40 


2S 


12 


33 


32 


1 


Washington 


102 


102 


0 


72 


70 


2 


W^st Virginia 


5 


5 


0 


4 


4 


0 


Wisconsin 


3,358 


3,198 


160 


2,443 


2,036 


407 


Wyoming 


14 


10 


4 


27 


25 


2 


State Unknown 


0 


0 


0 


881 


539 


342 


Outlying Areas 


4 


4 


0 


32 


9 


23 


American Samoa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Guam 


4 


4 


0 


4 


4 


0 


Northern Marianas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Puerto Rico 


0 


0 


0 


22 


1 


21 


Thist Territory Pacific Islands 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


2 


Virgin Islands 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


Foreign Countries 


0' 


0 


0 


857 


750 


107 



iMinnttottni ttttnding fortiQn Inititutioni not known 



Souret: N«tloi>i( Ctntor for Education Stattitici Survoy Raport. Junt 1 988 
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Table 1.11 

Fall Headcount Enrollment of New Entering Students 
by System, 
1 978-1 987 



System 


Fall 

1978 


FaH 

1979 


% 
Change 

'78-79 


Fan 

1980 


% 
Change 

'79-80 


Fan 

1981 


% 

Chang* 

'80-81 


Fan 
1982 


% 
Chang* 

'81-82 


Technical Institute 


20,294 


21,872 


7.8 


23,961 


9.6 


23,254 


-3.0 


20,880 


-10.2 


Community College 


13,300 


13,969 


5.0 


15,450 


10.6 


15,508 


0.4 


14,696 


-6.9 


State University 


7,561 


7,787 


3.0 


8,158 


4.8 


8,267 


1.3 


7,416 


-10.3 


University of Minnesota 


8,062 


8,391 


4,1 


8,568 


2.1 


8,348 


-2.6 


7,997 


-4.2 


P.ivate Iwoifear 


814 


724 


-11.1 


790 


9.1 


644 


-18.5 


863 


34.0 


Private Four-Vbar 


8,818 


8,838 


0.2 


8,811 


-•0.3 


8,837 


0.3 


8,187 


-7.4 


Total 


58,849 


61,58^ 


4,6 


65,738 


6.8 


64,858 


-1.3 


59,939 


-7.6 

1 






% 




% 


% 








% 



FaN Chang* Fall Chang* FaM Chang* Fall Chang* FM Chang* 



Syatmn 1983 '82-83 1984 '83-84 1986 '84-86 1986 '8B-86 1987 '86-87 



Technicel Institute 


15,767 


-24.5 


13,358 


-15.3 


14,880 


11.4 


13,434 


9.7 


17,617 


31.1 


Community College 


15,860 


8.7 


14,859 


-6.3 


16,648 


12.0 


15,434 


-7.3 


16,833 


9.7 


Stete University 


7,744 


4.4 


7,402 


-4.4 


7,883 


6.5 


8 251 


4.7 


8,981 


8.8 


University of Minnesota 


7,841 


-2.0 


7,359 


-6.1 


7,647 


2.6 


7,316 


-3.1 


6,839 


-6.6 


Private Two-\%ar^ 


583 


-32.4 


598 


2.6 


327 


-45.3 


337 


3.1 


317 


-8.9 


Private our-Msar 


8,619 


5.3 


8,435 


-2.1 


8,275 


-1.9 


8,142 


-1.6 


8.470 


4.0 


Total 


56,414 


-5.9 


52,011 


-7.8 


55,560 


6.8 


52,914 


-4.8 


59,157 


11.8 



iThc(tocrMM0fn«w8nt8rin9 jtudtmsatprivatttwo-yMrinstftuttonsinFaN 1 99'^ it du« to th«ckMino of OoWvnVWIfV Lutheran CoHtgt. 
Sourct: MWtMota H^}hor Education Coordin«tlnflBo*rdEnroNm8ntSorvtv« 
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Table LI 2 

Estimated Rate off Participation by 

iViinnesota Students in Post-Secondary Education^ 



Post-Secondary System Age * 9 or Below Age 20 - 24 



Technical Institutes' 


9,250 


Community Collegss 


7,768 


State University System 


7,842 


University of Minnesota 


5,523 


Private 4-year' 


5,322 


Private 2-year' 


178 


Private Vo-Tech 


1,355 


Out-of-state 4-yo8r3 


6,947» 


Out-of-state 2-ye8r' 


51 9» 


Allocation of Age Not Identified^ 


1,173 


Total 


45,877* = 



81.7% 



PubNc and 
Private High 

School 
Qreduates 
19S6 

9,530 
4,133 

462 

365 

208 
31 

814 
2,980« 

500» 

479 

19,502*^ - 5 = 3,900 averaged annually 

and 7.0% = 88.7% of 56,149^ 



IFM. wimtr. and Univttrtity of MlnrMOU tprmo tirmt 

2lr>cludM aN progrtiPa fuN iMSe? icMMmIe vMr. 

30oM not bclutf* wkrttr MmMttr 1 987 ntw tnttrktg frtahnttn. 

4 1 ,862 ttudont* who dtd not idonttty ago woro dlttributod by ago occofc U ng to provaWng avorogo. 
lAgt tft atf fcmad accortfino to prt 4 >ang avaraga. 

•Soma out-of -atata Ina tt tutton a and thoaa atudsfing abroad not inctudad dua to non-raporting to IPEDS 

THigh achool graduattona paafcad in 1 877-78 with 72,880 and dacNnad annuatty ainca than until 1 987 Thay hava baan ralativaly «tabla ovar tha ia«t four yaar« and tharafora may 
aarva aa an accaptabta baaia for calculating tha annual avaraga for tha column of tha 20-24 aga group 

Sourcaa: MIrwiaaota Hightf gducation Coordinating Board Studant Wacord Data 8aaa 
Intagratad Poat-Sacondary Education Data Syatam (1PEDS). 
Cor>auttation with poat*aacondary InatHutiona. 
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Table 1.13 

Fall Headcount Enrollment and Full Year Equivalents 

by System, 

1978-1986' 





1978 


FYE 


1979 


FYE 


1980 


FYE 




Fall 


Acad. Yr. 


Fall 


Acad. Yr. 


Fall 


Acad.Yr. 


System 


Headcount 


'78-79 


Headcount 


'79-80 


Headcount 


'80-81 


Technical Institute^ 


27,291 


31 ,0 1 0 


^/,09D 


31 , / 1 / 


on ill 

30, 111 


OA OAR 
«14,000 


Community College 


29,324 


1 0,440 


30,346 


20,1 09 


Oil QQA 

34,o94 


01 Aon 

A 1 , D30 


State University 


37,909 


32,o31 


39,1 71 


OO Oil c 

33, o45 


jl i AQA 

41,490 


OA 1 m 
3D,1 Ol 


University of Minnesota 


55,634 


46,914 


56,716 


47,945 


59,090 


49,579 


Private Two-Ysar 


1,629 


1,505 


1,686 


1,473 


1,638 


1,544 


Private Four-Ysar 


OC Oil A 

35,246 


31,695 


35,oo7 


OO 700 

32,7o2 


07 AAO 

37,00o 


OO OOQ 
OOfAAiJ 


Private ProfessionaP 


1 ,997 


1,D9D 


1,935 


OO 700 

32,7o2 


i QAA 

1,904 


1 AAfi 
1 ,040 


Total 


1 89 030 


163 891 


1 93 337 


169 535 

1 wW,WW«/ 


206,201 


1 78,096 




1981 


FYE 


1982 


FYE 


1983 


FYE 




Fan 


Acad. Yr. 


Fan 


Acad. Yr. 


FaN 


Acad. Yr. 


System 


leadcount 


'81-82 




'82-83 


Headcount 


'83-84 


Technical Institute^ 


31 ,234 


34,97o 


31 ,7oO 


OC il Cfi 

35,456 


07 i tiA 

37,1 54 


OK 1 7C 
3D,1 fO 


Community College 


37,222 


22,400 


37,445 


OO OOjI 

22,9o4 


OO OO i 

3o,3ol 


OO Q70 

22, o /3 


State University 


43,032 


^A^ 

37,242 


43,270 


OA Ano 

36,903 


il O fiC i 

43,651 


07 OOO 

3/, 299 


university ot Minnesoxa 


D9,Z 1 9 


49, D iO 


09, 


40,U / 0 


O /, / 




Private Two->bar 


1,601 


1,450 


1,689 


1,352 


1,734 


1,456 


Private Four-Ysar 


37,576 


33,584 


37,495 


32,953 


38,350 


33,185 


Private ProfessionaP 


1,857 


1,764 


2,187 


1,871 


1,971 


1,859 


Total 


211,741 


181,093 


213,1 62 


179,594 


219,034 


188,896 




1984 


FYE 


1986 


FYE 


1936 


FYE 




Fall 


Acad. Yr. 


FaN 


Acad. Yr. 


FaH 


Acad. Yr. 


System 


Headcount 


'84-85 


Headcount 


'85-86 


Headcount 


'86-87 


Technical Institute^ 


39,410 


32,896 


40,314 


32,883 


35,169 


32,262 


Community College 


37,088 


21,447 


39,264 


23,096 


41,542 


24,359 


Stete University 


43,833 


37,146 


45,189 


38,294 


47,708 


40,606 


University of Minnesota^ 


56,043 


55,884 


56,103 


56,122 


56,426 


57,152 


Private Two->bar 


1,544 


972 


956 


911 


1,001 


886 


Private Four-\bar 


38,914 


33,538 


39,134 


35,195 


40,258 


36,371 


Private ProfessionaP 


2,130 


1,761 


2,067 


1,789 


2,223 


1,842 


Total 


218,96? 


183,644 


223,032 


188,290 


224,327 


193,478 



1 DoM not u clud« tumin«r Mtsioot or axttntion ttud«nt» 

2TI figurtt rcprattnt Avtrtgt Daily M«mb«rthip (ADM) rathtf than Full ^ar Equivalent (FYE) 

3Figurtt for th« privata profttslonat mttitutiont do not includa WHIiam Mitc^ ell CoHaga of Law wiHiair Mitchtll changod its mathod of calculating FYE. and conalattnt hittoflcal data 
ara not avalitbia 

4Th« Univartlty of MInnoaota bogan using a now mathod of calculating FYE in tha 1 983*84 •sedamic ytar which incluc'at tummar aaaaion and axtanaion ttudontt. 
Sourea : Minnaaota Highar Education Coordinating Board. 
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Table 1.14 

Undergraduate Transfers From System to System, 
Fall Term 1987 



System 

IVensferred From System IVensferred To 





State 


Comnvunlfv 




UnhMTsltv 


■ iiwaie 


Private 


Private 


Private 












of 




IWo-Mmt Four-MMr& Professional 


off 


Source Svitems 


System 


System 


Institu^ss 


lUMnnaints 

1 Vni H IWOT^ Mi 




System 


Or. System 


System M 


Inneaota 


State University 




















System 


398 


265 


177 


387 


85 


4 


114 


0 


1,430 


Community College 




















System 


1,863 


327 


189 


923 


155 


21 


468 


0 


3,946 


Technical Institutes 


208 


404 


179 


0 


141 


4 


24 


0 


960 


University of 




















Minnesota 


612 


445 


115 


2 


115 


29 


262 


0 


1,580 


Private Vocational 




















System 


2 


12 


31 


1 


90 


2 


17 


0 


155 


Private Two- Year 




















System 


84 


17 


3 


14 


6 


1 


14 


0 


139 


Private Four-Vtoer 




















& Grad System 


266 


129 


18 


311 


33 


17 


144 


0 


918 


Private Professional 




















System 


0 


0 


4 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


8 


Other Minnesota 




















Institutions 


381 


37 


11 


363 


24 


1 


138 


0 


955 


State of Minnesota 




















Subtotal 


3,814 


1,636 


727 


2,001 


653 


79 


1,181 


0 


10,091 


Out of State 


1 '•83 


6^7 


261 


1,212 


125 


18 


535 


2 


3,953 


Unavailable 


153 


69 


149 


1,178 


143 


6 


716 


0 


2,414 


Totel 


5, 1 50 


2,322 


1,137 


4,391 


921 


103 


2,432 


2 


16,458 



Sourca: Minnaaota Highar Education Coordinating Board. 
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Table 1.15 



Total Degrees Awarded by Level, 








1977-1987 

■ mm m ^m ^m m 
















First 


Ail 


Mier Associate Bachelor's 


Master's 


Doctor's 


Profassionei 


Degrees 


1977-78 6,134 18,120^ 


3,572 


502 


1,454 


29,782^ 


1978-79 5,740 18,498 


3,322 


471 


1,652 


29,683 


1979-80 6,229 18,653 


3,201 


498 


1,505 


30,086 


1980-81 6,579 19,113^ 


3,285 


521 


1,485^ 


30,983' 


1981-82 6,960 19,798 


3,545 


479 


1,756 


32,538 


1982-83 6,703 20,639 


3,502 


487 


1,595 


32,926 


1983-84 6,789 20,437 


4,187 


593 


1,0^3 


33,099 


1984-85 6,474' 20,670 


3,493 


529 


1,559 


32,725» 


1985-86 7,192 20,401 


3,456 


569 


1,548* 


33,166* 


1986-87 6,106* 19,948* 


3,705 


529 


1,508 


31,796* 


iDoM not tndud* data from MInnMpolia CoNaga of Art and DatJgn. 
20oaa not indudt data front Hamlina Univarsltv. 










SOoaa not indudo data from St. Mary'a Junior CoNaga. 










aDota not incKida data from Ur*tad Thoological Saminary. 










•OoM not incHida data from Fargua FaHa CommunKy CoHaoa. Normandata Community Coliaga, AugaburQ Collaaa. Minnaaota Bibia Cotlaoa. St. Paul Bibl« C< 


)llaga. Coilaga of St. 


Scholaattea and CoHaga of St Catharino. St Mary'a campua 








Sourca: Minnaaota Highar Education Coordinating Board 










Table 1.17 










Alternative Projected Levels of College Education 


Among Minnesota's Labor Force, Ages 25-64, 




1980,1990 and 2000 












1980 




1990 


2000 


Scenario 


Estimated 


Projected 


Projected 


High 










% with 2 or More Ysars of College 


35.9 




49.7 


61.1 


% with 4 or More Vbars of College 


23.5 




32.3 


39.2 


intermediate High 










% with 2 or More V^Bsrs of College 


35.9 




49.7 


57.4 


% with 4 or More Years of College 


23.5 




32.3 


36.9 


Intermediate Low 










% with 2 or More Ysars of College 


35.9 




45.9 


51.1 


% with 4 or More Vbars of College 


23.5 




29.9 


33.1 


Low 










% with 2 or More YBars of College 


35.9 




45.9 


49.8 


% with 4 or More YBars of College 


23.5 




29.9 


32.3 


Sourca: Highar Education Coordirtating Board 
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Table 1.16 

Graduates by Program Area, 1985 



Number of Graduates 



Program Area 


Less 

than 
1 Yr. 


2Yr. 


Assc. 


Bac. 


Master 


Doc. 


First 
Prof. 


Aaribusinass & Aari Production 

r^MI 1 WWII 1 W1P Vi ^^Ml 1 ■ IWWW*IWll 


116 

1 1 w 


503 


132 

1 w^ 


1 w"T 


1 8 


10 

1 w 




Agricultural Sciences 




10 


99 


132 


53 


33 




Ranawftbia Natural Rasourcas 


6 

w 


1 


42 


98 

wO 


23 

^ w 


12 




ArchitacturA & En\/ironmAntai Daslon 




74 




1 50 

1 WW 


93 






Area & Ethnic Studies 








75 

1 w 


3 

w 


4 




BuainABS A Manaaamant 




w 


A^ 1 


A OR8 


77A 


18 




Riifkinaas — * Admin Sunoort 


7 886 


1 060 


970 


QI 

w 1 


1 

1 






Marketinfl & Distribution 


735 


614 


74 


48 








Communications 


55 


30 

WW 


9 


Q56 

w wU 


43 


10 

1 w 




Communications liichnolooias 

WW! 1 II 1 IWI IIWO llwl 19 IVWI II IWlwUI«>9 


8Q 


75 


12 










ComDutar A Information Qrianms 

wwlll^UiVI w 11 1 1 wl Ilia ilwl 1 wwIOHmOO 


«■ 1 9 


8 

w 




79R 


33 


w 




Consumar Parftnnal A Mlitc ^arvicoft 

wWII9UIIIWf rvf9 IIOI Ol IVll9b» VVlVlb09 




















99 


O 


9 437 


Q75 

w / w 


8Q 

O w 




Engineering 


10 


12 




896 

O w w 


1 52 

1 wA 


59 




Enainaarino A Eno RAlatari Ibrh 
ki i^ii 1 wi II 1^ %ii bii^ noiaiou lobii 


■tw*t 




1 W9 


30R 


OA 






Foraian Lanauaoas 

rwivi^ii bOiiuwQ^«>9 








30R 


10 


Q 
9 




Allied Health 


2 165 


568 

wOO 


1 52 

1 w^ 


9QQ 

^ WW 


93 

^w 






Haalth Sciancas 




183 


753 

/ WW 


Q7A 


3Q8 


30 

WW 


51 5 

w 1 w 


Homa EcnnomirR 
nwiiiv cvviiuiiiibo 






1 5 

1 w 


973 


90 


0 




Vocational Homa Economics 


662 


340 


33 


16 








Industrial Arts 

II IW91I ISII ^^1 \9 


14 

1 


0 












Law 




1 

1 


8R 
DO 


WW 


1 

1 




DD9 


t Attars 




1 


n 
u 


/DO 


AQ 


90 




I iKApjil-f«AnAPfll QfiiHiAe 
uiuoiai uoiioiai viuuioo 




Am 


9 839 


1 A3 
1 DO 


AO 






uiuraiy qi Mrcnivoi vCioncBS 




1 

1 




1 

1 


QQ 

99 






Life Sciancas 

kllV wWIVIIWOO 










75 

/ w 


7Q 

/ 9 




Mathamatics 

IViatI 1 VII 19(1 W9 


A 


1 

1 




3R9 


30 

09 


O 
O 




Multi-lntardiscinlinarv SturiiAie 

IVIWI^I II l&VI UI9WI1/III IBI y t9lWUIw9 




ft 




1 01 7 


1 1 

1 1 


o 




Parks & Recreation 

• m 1 wwi wiiwii 






1 

1 


1 51 

1 w 1 


1 3 

1 w 






Basic Skills 


13 

















Philosophy & ReligK'>n 


— 




— 


186 


11 


1 




Theology 




60 




351 


78 


6 


104 


Physical Sciences 








554 


51 


38 




Science Technologies 


17 


23 




4 








Psychology 


5 






825 


84 


27 




Protective Services 




247 


229 


251 


1 






Public Aff eirs 


80 


42 


7 


388 


156 


3 




Social Sciences 




7 




2,006 


90 


43 




Construction Trades 


379 


653 


1 










Mechenlcs & Repairers 


618 


2,094 












Precision Production 


1,020 


1,603 


26 


4 








Transportation & Material Moving 


293 


33 


17 










Visual & Performing Arts 


102 


8 


3 


722 


92 


16 




Total 


10,646 


11,301 


5,328 


20,601 


3,464 


524 


1,288 


Sourct: Hightr Education Coordinating Board 
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Table 1.18 

Projections of High School Graduates by Region 
Spring 1 087 - Spring 2006 







Riftainn 2 






Realon 5 


RMiion 6 


1986' 


1,395 


875 


4,404 


2,693 


1,977 


2,429 


1987 


1,421 


937 


4,466 


2,664 


1,967 


2,502 


1988 


1,407 


867 


4,340 


2,663 


2,013 


2,509 


1989 


1,352 


917 


4,285 


2,616 


2,042 


2,488 


1990 


1,294 


897 


3,798 


2,502 


1,892 


2,378 


1991 


1,200 


882 


3,704 


2,237 


1,743 


2,216 


1992 


1,167 


836 


3,594 


2,248 


1,692 


2,215 


1993 


1,248 


871 


3,538 


2,350 


1,744 


2,372 


1994 


1,181 


851 


3,537 


2,297 


1,828 


2,205 


1995 


1,286 


825 


3,630 


2,441 


1,992 


2,405 


1996 


1,278 


888 


3,612 


2,576 


1,996 


2,366 


1997 


1,332 


899 


3,547 


2,608 


2,094 


2,520 


1998 


1,351 


1,017 


3,817 


2,755 


2,107 


2,592 


1999 


1,321 


1,019 


3,794 


2,808 


2,183 


2,591 


2000 


1,279 


1,033 


3,649 


2.815 


2,179 


2,605 


2001 


1,186 


990 


3,338 


2,669 


2,101 


2,507 


2002 


1,132 


947 


3,133 


2,581 


2,130 


2,429 


2003 


1,153 


974 


2,998 


2,553 


2,022 


2,385 


2004 


1,201 


951 


3,262 


2,748 


2,060 


2,415 


2005 


1,208 


954 


3,355 


2,836 


2,119 


2,425 


2006 


1,194 


927 


3,270 


2,818 


2,130 


2,410 



1 Actual numbtr of public and pnvata high school graduatat 



Year 


Region 7 


Region 8 


Region 9 


Region 10 


Region 1 1 


State 


1986' 


5,200 


1,970 


2,963 


5,599 


26,644 


56,149 


1987 


5,282 


1,918 


2,938 


5,932 


27,723 


57,754 


1988 


5,503 


1,963 


2,929 


5,788 


28,367 


58,354 


1989 


5,322 


1,930 


2,941 


5,891 


27,195 


56,984 


1990 


5,004 


1,775 


2,615 


5,291 


24,249 


51,700 


1991 


4,658 


1,613 


2,531 


4,886 


22,977 


48,650 


1992 


4,653 


1,687 


2,557 


4,889 


22,491 


48,034 


1993 


4,836 


1,678 


2,715 


4,984 


23,129 


49,469 


1994 


4,808 


1,650 


2,613 


5,126 


22,815 


48,914 


1995 


5,157 


1,703 


2,815 


5,166 


23,700 


51,123 


1996 


5,359 


1,766 


2,955 


5,359 


24,835 


52,994 


1997 


5,515 


1,739 


2,945 


5,652 


26,577 


55,433 


1998 


6,008 


1,779 


3,118 


5,973 


27,427 


57,949 


1999 


6,060 


1,776 


3,090 


5,941 


28,554 


59,141 


2000 


6,020 


1,768 


3,040 


5,924 


28,976 


59,293 


2001 


5,944 


1,671 


2,901 


5,788 


28,452 


57,551 


2002 


5,867 


1,581 


2,846 


5,709 


29,006 


57,366 


2003 


5,715 


1,517 


2,766 


5,696 


30,320 


58,102 


2004 


6,425 


1,574 


3,030 


6,054 


29,025 


58,750 


2005 


6,832 


1,596 


3,141 


6,190 


27,948 


58,609 


2006 


6,886 


1,576 


3,086 


6,135 


27,626 


58,062 



1 Actual numbaf ot public and prtvata high school graduatat ^ 
Sourca Mmnatota Highar Educat«on Coordinating Board 
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Table 1.19 

Projections of Total Fall Headcount Enrollments 
Public Post-Secondary Education Systems 
1988-89-2006-07 



Fiscal 


Community 


State 


University 


Technical 




College 


University 


of 


Institute 


Public 


Miar 


System 


System 


Minnesota 


System 


Systems^ 


1986-87^ 


41,578 


47,466 


56,443 


49,489 


194.976 


1987-88^ 


45,711 


52,257 


55,924 


48,833 


202.7253 


1988*89 


46,739 


57,291 


55,365 


48,177 


207.572 


1989-90 


48,480 


58,686 


55,069 


48,049 


210.284 


1990-91 


48,440 


58,946 


53,629 


47,268 


208.283 


1991-92 


49,354 


59,071 


51,898 


45,997 


206.320 


1992-93 


50,542 


58,186 


50,322 


45,097 


204,147 


1993-94 


49,355 


56,517 


49,379 


44,908 


200.159 


1994-95 


48,550 


56,282 


48,786 


44.834 


198.452 


1995-96 


48,750 


56,605 


48,862 


44,866 


199,083 


1996-97 


48,670 


56,567 


49,357 


45.234 


199.328 


1997-98 


48,900 


56,695 


50,119 


45.659 


201.373 



1 Actual •nrollmant 

haadcount for collagiita tytttmt; mnual haadcount fortachnical inttitutat 
3lncludatTI tttimata 



Sotirca: Minnaaota Highar Education Coordinating Board, Univaraity Rataarch Consortium 



Table 1.20 

Projections of Full- Year Equivalent Enrollments 
Public Post-Secondary Education Systems 
1988-89-2006-07' 





Community 


State 


University 


Technical 




Fiscsl 


College 


University 


of 


Institute 


Public 


Year 


System 


System 


Minnesota 


System 


Systems 


1986-87^ 


25,495 


45.892 


57.152 


32.262 


160,801 


1987-88^ 


27,592 


48.416 


56.033 


31.1253 


163.166 


1988-89 


27,191 


50.288 


55,883 


30,523 


163,885 


1989-90 


27,477 


51,611 


55,654 


30,442 


165.184 


1990-91 


26,470 


51,823 


54,457 


29,S4l 


162.691 


1991-92 


26,527 


51.861 


52.752 


29.122 


160,262 


1992-93 


27,216 


50.963 


51.142 


28,552 


157,873 


1993-94 


26,573 


49,317 


50,081 


28,454 


154.425 


1994-95 


26,558 


49,001 


49,363 


28.426 


153.348 


1995-96 


26,735 


49.292 


49.253 


28,473 


153.753 


1996-97 


26.673 


49.278 


49.473 


28,737 


154.161 


1997-98 


26.872 


49,397 


49.951 


23.026 


155.246 



^Includaa tummar taaaior> for ail collagiata mttitutiont and extantion for tha University of Minnesoti 
^Actual anroilnrtant 

3Prtlimintrv figurit, nrtay be tub)act tn change 

Source Minnaaota Higher Education Coordinating Board. University Reseerch Consortiun) 
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Student Char Acteristics 

IVend data on Minnesota high 
school junior& are obtained from 
the Minnesota Post-High School 
Planning Program (PSPP), a 
statewide career guidance, 
testing, information, and 
planning program. Thble 1.21 



shows the post-high school plans 
of Minnesota high school juniors 
surv^ed between 1979 and 
1988. The Plans and 
Background Survey (PBS) is the 
questionnaire given in the 
spring of the junior year. The 
percentage of high school 
juniors answering the 
questionnaire ranged from 74 



percent in 1983 to 63 percent in 
1988. Ihble 1.22, also based on 
the survey, shows expected 
educational levels of 
respondents. Ihble 1.23 
indicates the first choice 
post-secondary institution of 
respondents, andlhble 1.24 
shows planned field of study. 



Table 1.21 

Post-High School Plans, 
Minnesota High School Juniors, 
1979-1988 





1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Coiiege 


43.8% 


44.4% 


46.7% 


47.7% 


49.3% 


54.1% 


54.4% 


57.9% 


60.3% 


61.0* 


Vo-Tech 


25.5 


25.1 


24.6 


24.4 


23.5 


21.3 


20.7 


18.9 


17.0 


16.8 


Other School 


1.9 


1.7 


1.6 


1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


Military 


2.6 


2.8 


3.2 


3.9 


4.6 


4.4 


4.4 


5.0 


5.3 


4.9 


Work 


11.2 


11.2 


9.9 


9.7 


9.2 


7.9 


8.2 


6.7 


6.2 


6.0 


Farm/Business 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


1.2 


1.0 


.7 


.6 


.6 


Homemaker 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.1 


.1 


.1 


Other Plans 


3.0 


3.0 


2.7 


2.6 


2.4 


2.5 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


Don't Know 


7.4 


7.1 


6.9 


6.5 


6.1 


5.6 


5.5 


5.3 


5.2 


5.2 


No Response 


2.5 


2.7 


2.5 


1.5 


1.3 


1.2 


1.5 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 



Sourct: Tht Student Ptans and Background Survay of th« Minna sota Poat-High School Planning Program. Minnttota Highar Education Coordinating Board 



Table 1.22 

Expected Educational Levels, 
Minnesota High School Juniors, 
1979-1988 





1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1988 


1987 


1988 


High Scnool 


11.8% 


11.5% 


ioi% 


9.6% 


8.5% 


7.3% 


7.0% 


5.8% 


5.0% 


4.9% 


Vocational Certificate 


31.9 


31.9 


31.1 


30.5 


29.7 


26.3 


25.6 


22.8 


20.6 


20.1 


Two-Y^ar Degree 


103 


10.2 


103 


10.4 


10.8 


108 


10.5 


106 


10.3 


10.0 


Four->bar Degree 


29.9 


31.4 


33.6 


34.3 


35.2 


38.7 


39.6 


41.7 


43.0 


42.6 


Master's Degree 


6.7 


6.3 


6.6 


7.3 


7.7 


8.5 


9.1 


106 


11.8 


13.0 


Professional Degree 


5.1 


5.0 


5.0 


5.4 


6.0 


6.5 


5.9 


6.5 


7.3 


7.6 



Sourca: Tha Studant Plana and Background Survty of tha Minnaaota Pott-HIgh Scliool Ranning Program. Minnaaota Highor Education Coordinating Board 
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Table 1.23 

Minnesota High School Juniors First Choice 

Post-Secondary Institution, 

1979-1988 



System 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


University of Minnesota 


15.4% 


15.4% 


16.4% 


16.4% 


16.9% 


17.2% 


17.6% 


18.4% 


14.8% 


14.9% 


Private College 


8.9 


9.8 


9.7 


^0.0 


10.0 


1V4 


11.5 


12.1 


11.4 


11.9 


State University 


9.8 


10.6 


11.1 


10.6 


11.4 


12.1 


12.7 


13.0 


14.0 


13.3 


Community College 


6.9 


6.6 


7.4 


7.6 


7.8 


7.4 


7.0 


6.5 


6.2 


6.8 


Area Vocational-Technical 






















Institute 


27.0 


25.8 


24.4 


24.6 


23.5 


20.8 


19.8 


18.3 


15.1 


14.6 


Other Minnesota School 


3.8 


3.6 


3.1 


4.6 


4.9 


5.0 


5.1 


5.3 


4.3 


4.2 


Non-Minnesota School 


9.8 


9.9 


9.7 


10.7 


10.8 


12.7 


12.6 


14.1 


14.0 


14.1 


Undecided 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


10.6 


10.7 


Not Planning to Attend or No 






















Response 


18.4 


18.4 


18.3 


14.8 


1 .9 


12.7 


12.9 


11.3 


9.2 


9.0 



Source: Th« Student PItnt ind Btckground Survey of tho Pott-Higt) School Planning Program Htghar Education Coordinating Boa^ 



Table 1.24 

Minnesota High School Juniors 
Planned Field of Study, 
1979-1988 



Field of Study 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Agriculture 


7.4% 


5.7% 


5.5% 


5.0% 


4.8% 


4.1% 


4.0% 


3.3% 


3.6% 


3.1% 


Architecture 


2.8 


2.6 


2.3 


2.1 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


2.5 


2.5 


2.7 


Art 


4.0 


3.5 


3.2 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


3.1 


3.4 


3.0 


3.2 


Athletics 


2.6 


2.2 


2.2 


1.9 


1.9 


1.8 


1.9 


2.2 


2.5 


2.1 


Biological Science 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


1.1 


1.3 


Business 


15.2 


14.3 


15.5 


15.4 


16.0 


17.3 


18.4 


18.3 


16.5 


16.7 


Communications 


2.3 


2.5 


2.5 


2.8 


2.9 


3.2 


3.4 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 


Computer Science 


2.2 


2.7 


3.8 


5.0 


6.3 


W.2 


3.7 


3.1 


2.2 


2.3 


Home Ec/Consumer Serv. 


5.9 


5.0 


4.7 


4.7 


5.2 


6.0 


4.8 


4.2 


3.4 


2.9 


Construction 


4.9 


3.6 


3.1 


2.6 


2.2 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 


2.2 


1.9 


Education 


3.0 


3.3 


3.3 


3.0 


2.9 


3.4 


4.0 


4.6 


5.1 


5,1 


Engineering 


4.4 


5.0 


5.7 


5.8 


5.8 


6.2 


6.4 


6.6 


5.7 


6.0 


Foreign Language 


.3 


.3 


.4 


.4 


.4 


.5 


.6 


.7 


.3 


.5 


Health 


10.9 


10.2 


10.1 


11.5 


11.9 


11.2 


9.7 


9.1 


8.5 


8.3 


Humanities 


.6 


.7 


.7 


.7 


.6 


.7 


.8 


.8 


.9 


1.1 


Math/Science 


1.5 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


1.8 


1.9 


1.1 


1.4 


Mechanics 


7.2 


6.3 


6.5 


6.6 


6.2 


5.8 


5.8 


5.2 


4.5 


4.7 


Music 


2.2 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


2.0 


2.2 


2.0 


Public Service 


3.6 


2.9 


3.2 


3.4 


3.7 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


4.3 


Religion 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.2 


.2 


.4 


.2 


Social Science 


3.5 


3.9 


3.7 


4.1 


4.3 


5.2 


5.1 


6.0 


5.8 


7.0 


Transportation 


2.7 


2.1 


2.0 


1.9 


1.8 


1.9 


2.0 


3.2 


4.3 


3.1 


Not Listed 


4.8 


3.2 


2.7 


2.8 


2.7 


2.7 


3.0 


.9 


2.5 


2.0 


No Response 


6.4 


14.8 


14.0 


11.7 


10.5 


9.1 


9.5 


8.1 


5.8 


6.3 



Source: Mkvwaota Higher Education Coordinattng Board. Pott'High School Planning Program. 
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Tabid 1.25 

Total State Appropriations and Tuition Revenue as a 
Percent of Instructional Expenditures and 
Percent Change From 1 978 for 
Minnesota Public Systems, 

Fiscal Years 1 978, 1 983, 1 988, and 1 989 Estimates 



(Doliars in Thousands) 



System 
and 
Fiscal 
Ytor 



Total State 
Appropriations 



Percent Change 
From 1978 



Total State 
Appropriations 
Constant!** 



Percent Change 

From 1978 



Tuition Rev. as a 
Percent of 
Instructional 
Expenditures* 



University of Minnesota 

1978 $187,471.1 
1983 263,667.4 
1986 329,545.5 
1983 402,743.3 



40.6 
75.8 
114.8 



$187,471.1 
171,882.3 
1»2,979.2 
197,036.8 



-8.3 
-2.4 
5.1 



28.5 
34.4 
36.2 
33.2 



State University System 

1978 70,502.3 
1983 95,399.8 
1986 116,217.2 
1989 147,354.1 



35.3 
64.8 
109.0 



70,502.3 
62,190.2 
64,529.3 
72,091.0 



-11.8 
-8.5 
2.3 



23.1 
28.5 
34.4 
36.1 



Community College System 

1978 30,650.2 
1983 43,959.2 
1986 57,683.7 
1989 75,C88.8 



43.4 
88.2 
147.9 



30,650.2 
28,656.6 
32,028.7 
37,1 76.5 



-6.5 
4.5 
21.3 



24.2 
34.3 
34.1 
35.6 



Technical Institute System 



1978 
198C 
1986 
1989 



90,406.4 
122,698.9 
142,890.3 
159,714.2 



35.7 
58.1 
76.7 



90,406.4 
79,986.2 
79,339.4 
78,138.1 



-11.5 
-12.2 
-13.6 



9.1 
17.3 
22.3 
26.3 



Total 

1978 
1983 
1986 
1989 



379,030.0 
525,725.3 
646,336.7 
785,800.4 



38.7 
70.5 
107.3 



379,030.0 
342,715.3 
358,876.6 
384,442.5 



-9.6 
-5.3 
1.4 



*Exp«nditurt »nd tuition rtv«nu« data ara attimatad f of fiacai year 1 989 
**Th« Highaf Education Prica Indax was uaad at a d«fiator with 1978 > 100 Tha inflation rata for 1 989 was attumad to t>a 4 4% 



Soufca- Minnaaota Dapartmant of Financa 



Minnesota Investment in 
^oet-Secondary Education 

This chapter provides an 
overview of the investment in 
Minnesota post-:Mondary 
education. It first exaniines 
fiscal data for the four public 
post-secondary education 
systems. Second, it provides 



required tuition and fee charges 
in current and constant dollars 
for students attending public 
and private institutions. Third, 
it summarizes the state's 
investment in financial aid. 
Fourth, the chapter describes 
the state investment by various 
functions. Fifth, it shows faculty 
salaries in the public 
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post-secondary systems. 

Ti^nds in state appropriations 
to the four public systems in 
both current and constant 
dollars for 1978, 1983, 1986, and 
1989 are shown in Ihble 1.25. 
The table also shows tuition 
revenue as a percentage of 
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status 



Table 1.26 

Average Instructional Expenditures Per 

Full Year Equivalent Student in 

Current and Constant Dollars for fViinnesota PubSic 

Systems 

Fiscal Years 1 978, 1 983, 1 986, and 1 989* 



Constant Dollars* 



Dollars 
Per FYE 



Percent Change 

From 1978 



$2,956 
2,686 
2,970 
3,190 



-9.1 
0.5 
7.9 



2,149 
1,925 
2,143 
1,955 



-10.4 
-0.3 
-9.0 



1,790 
1,522 
1,749 
1,654 



-15.0 
-2.3 
-7.6 



2,567 
2,442 
2,584 
2,492 



-4.9 
0.7 
-2.9 



System 
and 
Rscal V^r 

University of Minnesota 

1978 
1983 
1986 
1989 

State University System 

1978 
1983 
1986 
1989 

Community College System 

1978 
1983 
1986 
1989 

Technical institute System 

1978 
1983 
1986 
1989 



Currm^t 
D^aars 
^erFYE 



i^2,956 
4,120 
5,349 
6,521 



2,149 
2,953 
3,859 
3,996 



1,790 
2,335 
3,150 
3,381 



2,567 
3,745 
4,654 
5,094 



*Th« Hlghtr Education prica Indtx wai uMd a dtflatof with 1 978 ^ 
* 'Exptnditurt and anrollmant data for fiscal yMf 1 989 art titimatad 



Sourca: Mlf>n«»ota Dapartmant of Pinanca 



instructional expenditures, 
llution revenue as a percentage 
of instructional expenditures is 
an indicator of changes in 
reliance on tuition as a revenue 
source for instruction. 

Average instructional 
expenditures per full-year 
equivalent student in current 
and constant doUars for 
Minnesota public systems are 
shown in Thble 1. 26. The table 
relates expenditures to the 
volume of instructional activity 
occurring in each system. The 
use of constant dollars 
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eliminates the effects of 
inflation. 

Thble 1.27 shows total general 
fund expenditures and 
instructional expenditures for 
the four systems. It also 
displays hiU-year equivalent 
enrollments for the four 
systems. General fund 
instructional expenditiu*es are 
the direct expenditures and the 
support (such as physical plant 
and library) expenditures 
attributable to instruction that 
are provided through the 
general fund. The state's 
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average cost funding policy and 
cost-related tuition policy 
finance these expenditures. 

Thbles 1.28 through 1.35 show 
trends in the price charged to 
students. Ibble 1.28 shows 
tuition and required fees 
compared to Minnesota per 
capita personal income in 
current and constant dollars for 
academic year 1971 through 
1989 for the four public systems 
and the private four-year 
colleges. 

Ihbles 1. 29 through 1. 35 show 
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Table 1.27 

Total General Fund Expenditures, Instructional 
Expenditures, 

Full Year Equivalent Enrollments and Percent Change 
From 1 978 for Minnesota Public Systems 
Fiscal Years 1 978, 1 983, 1 986, and 1 989* 



System 

and 
Fiscal 

Ybar 


Total General 

Fund 
Expenditures 


Percent 
Chsnos 
From 1978 


(DoHars In Thousands) 

EM|ffVI ImI llil W9 


r VI will 

Prom 1fi7ft 


Pull 

r Mil iVw 
Pniiltf alAfif 

El|MIWiVfll 

cnroHmeni 


wnsngv 

rrom la/o 


University of Minnesota 












1978 


$254,273.8 




$171,126.3 




57,899 




1983 


356,253.7 


40.1 


242,146.4 


41.5 


58!774 


1.5 


1986 


452,110.0 


77.8 


300,280.9 


75.5 


56,143 


-3.0 


1989 


531,381.6 


109.0 


360,972.1 


110.9 


55,353 


-44 


State University System 












1978 


89,508.2 




82,789.7 




38,518 




1983 


134,111.1 


49.8 


124,314.4 


50.2 


42,102 


9.3 


1986 


175,640.0 


96.2 


166,622.6 


101.3 


43,179 


12.1 


1989 


212,526.6 


137.4 


202,850.3 


145.0 


50,762 


31.8 


Community College System 












1978 


40,391.1 




36,273.6 




20,267 




1983 


64,686.7 


60.2 


57,496.6 


58.5 


24,624 


21.5 


1986 


85,497.4 


111.7 


76,348.2 


110.5 


24,237 


19.6 


1989 


113,044.0 


179.9 


102,088.0 


181.4 


30,199 


49.0 


Technical institute System** 












1978 


98,663.9 




90,978.8 




35,445 




1983 


162,979.0 


65.2 


154,901.1 


70.3 


41,359 


16.7 


1986 


190,088.5 


92.7 


182,993.6 


101.1 


39,317 


10.9 


1989 


212,564.5 


115.4 


206,544.2 


127.0 


40,548 


14.4 


Total 














1978 


482,837.0 




381,168.4 




152,129 




1983 


718,030.5 


48.7 


578,858.5 


51.9 


166.859 


9.7 


1986 


903,335.9 


87.1 


726,245.3 


90.5 


162,876 


7.1 


1989 


1,069,516.7 


121.5 


872,454.6 


128.9 


176,862 


16.3 



*EnroHm«nt and Mptnditura d«ta for fiical VMr 1 989 art •ittmttad. 
**RacaivMr l978tnroHm«ntatr«Mtlmat»d. 
***1kchnte«l Inttitut* toronmcnti ar* avarag«(l«iiv mambarahip. 

Source: Minnaaota Oapartmcot of Financa 



tuition and fees compared to per 
capita income in current and 
constant ddlare from 1979 
through 1989. Room and board 
charges also are shown for the 
four-year institutions. 

Hiition represents the basic 
price charged by an institution 



to a student for enrolling in 
post-secondary education. Since 
virtually every post-secondary 
institution requires some fees in 
addition to tuition for a full-time 
btudent, tuition and required 
fees more accurately represent 
total charges to the student. 



State appropriations for student 
financial assistance from Fiscal 
Year 1980 through 1989 are 
displayed in Thble 1.36, and the 
numbers of recipients are shown 
inThbleI.37. 

Tables 1.38 through 1.41 show 
the distribution oi the state's 
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Table 1.28 

Tuition and Required Fees* Compared to 
IVIinnesota Per Capita income in 
Current and Constant Doiiars,* * * 
Academic Years 1971 Tlirougli 1989 



» — «« — ' 



Sttts CommuNty IMwM MNistoca 

Col^^or Coligsof Unlvwiity Colsot hstitutt Private PmC^HOk 

UbwiJAils Fowg>Y SyttOT Syttsm Systvn Colmss PMonrilnooms** 





Cur* 


Cm- 








Can. 




uon- 


wjr- 


con- 


our- 


Con- 


cur- 


con- 


A ■ 1 

ACMMnnc 


rant 


Stent 


wit 


ttant 


rsfit 


stsnt 


rsfit 


stsnt 


rsnt 


itant 


rsfit 


stsnt 


rent 


sisnt 


¥Mr 


DoNere 


Doivs 


Dolsrs 


Dolsrs 


Dolsrs 


Dolsrs 


Dolsrs 


Dolsrs 


DoIvs 


Dolsrs 


Dolsrs 


Dolsrs 


Dolsrs 


Dolsrs 


1971 


% 522 


$522 


% 522 


$522 


$ 379 


$379 


$ 353 


$353 


— 




$1,671 


$1,671 


$4,099 


$4,099 


1972 


525 


507 


525 


507 


416 


402 


386 


373 






1.795 


1.733 


4.332 


4,182 


1973 


641 


596 


656 


609 


416 


386 


3P6 


359 






1.933 


1,796 


4,918 


4,569 


1974 


683 


583 


719 


613 


453 


386 


420 


358 






2.029 


1.731 


5,634 


4.806 


1975 


714 


548 


762 


585 


479 


367 


420 


322 






2,203 


1,690 


5,842 


4,482 


1978 


772 


553 


826 


592 


519 


372 


461 


330 






2,382 


1,706 


6.363 


4.558 


1977 


815 


552 




588 


545 


369 


495 


335 






2,576 


1,744 


7,021 


4,753 


1978 


927 


588 


990 


628 


590 


374 


518 


328 






2,882 


1.827 


7,771 


4,926 


1979 


994 


577 


1.072 


622 


608 


353 


540 


313 


350 


203 


2.999 


1.739 


8,691 


5,041 


1980 


1.060 


543 


1.150 


589 


675 


346 


574 


294 


373 


19^ 


3,284 


1,681 


9.603 


4,916 


1981 


1.194 


548 


1.313 


602 


726 


333 


637 


292 


373 


171 


3,674 


1.685 


10,603 


4,864 


1982 


1.264 


533 


1.402 


592 


802 


338 


697 


294 


438 


185 


4.192 


1.769 


11,308 


4,772 


1983 


1.521 


615 


1.631 


660 


989 


400 


833 


337 


560 


227 


4.799 


1,942 


11,811 


4,779 


1984 


1.673 


653 


1.889 


737 


1.246 


486 


1.013 


395 


111 


303 


5,292 


2,065 


12,734 


4,968 


1985 


1.834 


689 


2.112 


793 


1.433 


538 


1.103 


414 


980 


368 


5.749 


2,159 


13,826 


5.192 


1986 


1.942 


709 


2.235 


816 


1,543 


563 


1.170 


427 


1,070 


390 


6.385 


2.330 


14,549 


5,309 


1987 


2.020 


721 


2.376 


848 


1.623 


580 


1.193 


426 


1,166 


416 


6.922 


2,472 


15.309 


5.466 


1988 


2.104 


722 


2.523 


865 


1.650 


566 


1.238 


425 


1.271 


436 


7.453 


2,556 


16,255 


5.576 


1989 


2.208 


728 


2.693 


887 


1.695 


559 


1.305 


430 


1.305 


430 


8,189 


2,698 


17,039 


5.614 


%Chanoe 






























1971-69 


323.0% 39.4% 415.9% 7O0% 347.2% 47.4% 269.7% 


21.8% 






390.1% 


61.5% 


315.7% 


37.0% 


%Change 






























1981^9 


84.9% 32.P% 


105.1% 47.3% 


133.5% 67.7% 


104.9% 


47.2% 


249.9% 


151.3% 122.9% 


60.1% 


60.7% 


15.4% 



'All tuition rttn tr* Mod^rt^MitM.M. Public v^Mttx tuition ratal ara for Minnttota ratidonti lUition ratat for tha Univ«rtity of Minnesota ara an avoraga of lowtr and uppor 
divtaion ratoa for acadNnic vm 1 982-83 through 1 988-89. Tha Colloga of Libaral Arta and tha Colloga of Foraatry tuition rataa ara tha towaat and highait rataa chargad at tha 
IWin Citioa Campus in acadamic yaar 1988-89 Tha Mmnaaota TKhntcal Inatttuas did not charge tuition forMinnosota rasldants undor tha ago of 21 prior to 1979 
"Minnasota parsonal income par rosidant on a fiscal yaar basis Incoma for fiscal VMra 1 988 and 1 989 la tha January 1 988 Oapartmant of Ftnanca forecast 
" * 'Consumer Price Index-United States with flecel year 1 97 1 » lOO.D. lnfla>ion rataa for fiscal years 1 988 snd 1 989 ware essumed to be 4 1 percent 

Source: Minneeote Higher Education Coordinating Board 



investment in post-secondary 
education. Thble 1.38 shows for 
Fiscal Year 1988 the distribution 
of state appropriations by 
functicHi — institutional 
operation, sti^dent financial aid, 
statewide programs, and 
interstate tuiticHi reciprocity. 



The amounts do not include 
state appn^riations to the 
Department of Finance for debt 
service on bonds sold for capital 
improvements in post-secondary 
education facilities. Thble 1.39 
shows the distribution of state 
appropriations for institutional 



operations in Fiscal Year 1986. 
Thble 1.40 indicates the 
distribution of financial aid 
runds by system for Fiscal Year 
1988 based on the State 
Scholarship and Grant Program, 
the State Part-Time Grant 
Program, and the State 
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Table 1.29 

Tuition and Fees Compared to 

iViinnesota Per Capita income* 

in Current and Const nt Doiiars, Teciinlcai institutes. 

Academic Years 1979 Througli 1989 







Annual 




Per Caplte 


Annual 




Academic 


Tuition 


% Change 


Cumulative 


Personal 


% Change 


Cumulative 


Ybar 


and Fees 


TandF 


% Change 


Income 


Total 


% Change 


Cunrent Dollars 


1978-79 


$ 350 






$ 8,691 






1979-80 


373 


6.6% 


6.6% 


9,603 


10.5% 


•i0.5% 


1980-81 


373 


0.0 


6.6 


10,603 


10.4 


22.0 


1981-82 


438 


17.4 


25.1 


11,308 


6.6 


30.1 


1982-83 


560 


.?7.9 


60.0 


11,S11 


4.4 


35.9 


1983-84 


77 V 


38.8 


122.0 


12,734 


7.8 


46.5 


1984 85 


930 


26.1 


180.0 


13,826 


8.6 


59.1 


1985-86 


1 070 


9.2 


205.7 


14,549 


5.2 


67.4 


1986-1 


1,166 


9.0 


233.1 


15,309 


5.2 


76.1 


1987-88 


1,271 


9.0 


263.1 


16,255 


6.2 


87.0 


1988-89 


1,305 


2.7 


272.9 


17,039 


4.8 


96.1 


Constant Dollars* * 


1978-79 


350 






8,691 






1979-80 




-5.9 


-5.9 


8,476 


-2.5 


-2.5 


1980-81 




-10.4 


-15.7 


8,386 


-1.1 


- ".5 


1981-82 


319 


8.0 


-8.9 


8,227 


-1.9 


-5.3 


1982-83 


391 


22.6 


11.6 


8,239 


0.1 


-5.2 


1983-84 


523 


33 8 


49.3 


8,566 


4.0 


-1.4 


1984-85 


634 


21.4 


81.3 


8,951 


4.5 


3.0 


1985-86 


673 


6.1 


92.4 


9,154 


2.3 


5.3 


1986-87 


718 


6.6 


105.1 


9,425 


3.0 


8.4 


1987-88 


752 


4.7 


114.8 


9,613 


2.0 


10.6 


^88*89 


741 


-1.4 


111.8 


9,680 


0.7 


11.4 



*Mnntttott Ptrton«i income p«r rMidant on • fwc«i yttr b9M 
**Contum«r Prict ind«x-Unittd Sw with fiscal yssr 1 979 = 100 0 

Sour':s ' MkvMsots Highsr E ducstion C oordtnsttng P 



Work-Study Program. Tbble 1.41 
displays the distribution of state 
appropriations for institutional 
operation and financial aid \ y 
system, category of institution, 
and statewide function. State 
appropriations to systems and 
categories of institutions include 
s^nropriations for institutional 
operations and apprc^riations 
for financial aid to students 
attending those systems and 
institutions. 

Ihble 1.42 displays average 



salaries for full-time faculty in 
Minnesota public collegiate 
institution?. Average salaries 
are displayed by rank and type 
of institution for Fiscal Years 
1979-80 and 1987-88 in current 
and constant dollars. Because 
changes over time in the 
distribution of faculty by rank 
and institution affect overall 
average salaries, an additional 
comparison is provided using 
the 1987-88 distribution of 
faculty by rank to calculate uhe 
1 979-80 overall averiige salaiy; 



this comparison iUu tratesthe 
overiJl impact of changes in 
salary only. 

CompariaonB 

Additional perspective on the 
status of Minnesota 
post-secondary education is 
provided in this chapter by 
comparisons between Minnesota 
and other states* In addition, 
expenditures for Minnesota 
post-secondary education are 
compared with expenditures for 
other state services* 
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Table 1.30 

Tuition and Fees Compared to 
IVIinnesota Per Capita income* 
In Current and Constant Doiiars 
Community Coiiege System 
Academic Years 1 979 Tlirougii 1 989 



Academic 




Annual 




Per Capita 


Annual 




Ibition 


% Change 


Cumulative 


Personal 


% Change 


Cumulativj 


Yiar 


and Fees 


TandF 


% Change 


Income 


Total 


% Change 


Current Dollars 


1978-79 


$ 540 






$ 8,691 






1979-80 


574 


6.3% 


6.3% 


9,603 


10.5% 


10.5% 


1980-81 


637 


11.0 


18.0 


10,603 


10.4 


22.0 


1981-82 


697 


9.4 


29.1 


11,308 


6.6 


30.1 


1982-83 


833 


19.5 


54.3 


11,811 


4.4 


35.9 


1 983-84 


1,013 


21.6 


87.6 


12,734 


7.8 


46.5 


1984-85 


1,103 


b.9 


104.3 


13,826 


8.6 


59.1 


1985-86 


1J70 


6.1 


116.7 


14,549 


5.2 


67.4 


1986-87 


1J93 


2.0 


1'''\9 


1 5,309 


5.2 


76.1 


1987-88 


1,238 


3.8 


9.3 


16,255 


6.2 


87.0 


1988-89 


1,305 


5.4 


141.7 


1 7,039 


4.8 


96.1 



Constant Dollars** 



1978-"^9 


540 






8,691 






1 979-80 


507 


-6.2 


-6.2 


8,476 


-2.5 


-2.5 


1980-81 


504 


-0.6 


-6.7 


8,386 


-1.1 


-3.5 


1931-82 


507 


0.7 


-6.1 


8,227 


-1.9 


-5.3 


1982-83 


581 


14.6 


7.6 


8,239 


0.1 


-5.2 


1983-84 


681 


17.3 


26.2 


8,566 


4.0 


-1.4 


1984-85 


714 


4.8 


32.2 


8,951 


4.5 


3.0 


1985-86 


735 


3.1 


36.3 


9,154 


2.3 


5.3 


1986-87 


734 


-0.2 


36.0 


9,425 


3.0 


8.4 


1987-88 


732 


-0.3 


35.6 


9,613 


2.0 


10.6 


1988-89 


741 


1.3 


37.3 


9,e80 


0.7 


11.4 



*Minn«iota Ptfiorwl Income p«r ftatidflnt on fmcal ytar b«ut 
* *Contum«r Prica Inc -Unitad Statas with fttca* ytar 1 979 ^ 1 CO 0 

Sourca Minnasota HiQhaf Education Cooratnating Bca'd 



Ikbles 1.43 through 1.47 show 
the ranking of Minnesota public 
tuition and fee rates compared 
to rates at similar institutions in 
other states for 1986 and 
1987-88. 

Ikbles 1.43 and 1.44 present 
tuition and required fees at 
public universities for resident 
undergraduates and graduates. 
This group consists of the major 
public doctoral level institutions 



in each state. The rates 
displayed for Minnesota are for 
the University of Minnesota. 

Ihbles 1.45 and 1.46 present 
average tuition and required 
fees for resident undergraduate 
and graduate students at public 
colleges and universities. This 
grour .onsists of 210 public 
comprehensive and general 
baccalaureate institutions in 46 
states. The rates displayed for 



Minnesota are the average of the 
Minnesota State University 
System, excluding Metropolitan 
State Univeisity. 

Tbble 1.47 shows average tuition 
and required fees at public 
community colleges. The rates 
are an average for community 
colleges in 48 states. Minnesota 
rates are those for the 
Minnesota Community College 
System. 
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Table 1.31 

Tuition, Fees, Room and Board 

Compared to iViinnesota Per Capita income* 

In Current and Constant Dollars 

State University System 

Academic Years 1979 Througli 1939 







Annual 




Annual 




Annual 


CunHrfa- 


Per 


Annual 


Cumula- 




Tuition 


Percent 


RkXNn 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


thre 


Capita 
Pireonal 


Piroent 


tive 

Ptroent 


and 


Change 


and 


Change 


T&F 


Change 


Percent 


Change 






T«iF 


Bo«d 


R&B 


+ R&B 


Total 


Change 


Inoonw 


TMri 


Change 


Currant l>oiiart 


1978-79 


$ 608 




$1,155 




$1,763 






$ 8,6^1 






1979-80 


675 


11.0% 


1,160 


0.4% 


1,835 


4.1% 


4.1% 


9,603 


10.5% 


10.5% 


1980-81 


726 


7.6 


1,180 


1.7 


1,906 


3.9 


3.1 


10,603 


10.4 


22.0 


1981-82 


802 


10.5 


1,265 


7.2 


2,067 


8.4 


17.2 


11,308 


6.6 


30.1 


1982-83 


989 


23.3 


1,445 


14.2 


2,434 


17.8 


38.1 


11,811 


4.4 


35.9 


1983-84 


1,246 


26.0 


1,430 


-1.0 


2,676 


9.9 


51.8 


12,734 


7.8 


46.5 


1984-85 


1,433 


15.0 


1,560 


9.1 


2,993 


11.8 


6C.8 


13,826 


8.6 


59.1 


1985-86 


1,543 


7.7 


1,670 


7.1 


3,213 


7.4 


82.2 


14,549 


5.2 


67.4 


1986-87 


1,623 


5.2 


1,722 


3.1 


3,345 


4.1 


89.7 


15,309 


5.2 


76.1 


1987-88 


1,650 


1.7 


1,895 


10.0 


3,545 


6.0 


101.1 


16,255 


6.2 


87.0 


1988-89 


1,695 


2.7 


2,030 


7.1 


3,725 


5.1 


111.3 


17,0. 


4.8 


96.1 



Constant Dollars** 



1978-79 


608 




1,155 




1,763 






8,691 






1979-80 


596 


-2.0 


1,024 


-11.4 


1,620 


-8.1 


-8.1 


8,476 


-2.5 


-2.5 


1980-81 


574 


-3.6 


933 


-8.8 


1,507 


-6.9 


-14.5 


8,386 


-1.1 


-3.5 


1981-82 


584 


1.6 


920 


-1.4 


1,504 


-0.2 


-14.7 


8,227 


-1.9 


-5.3 


1982-83 


690 


18.2 


1,008 


9.5 


1,698 


12.9 


-3.7 


8,239 


0.1 


-5.2 


1983-84 


838 


21.6 


962 


-4.6 


1,800 


6.0 


2.1 


8,566 


4.0 


-1.4 


1984-85 


928 


10.7 


1,010 


5.0 


;,938 


7.6 


9.9 


8,951 


4.5 


3.0 


1985-86 


971 


4.6 


1,051 


4.0 


;.,022 


4.3 


14.7 


9,154 


2.3 


5.3 


1986-87 


999 


2.9 


1,060 


0.9 


2,059 


1.9 


16.8 


9,425 


3.0 


8.4 


1987-88 


976 


-2.3 


1,121 


5.7 


2,097 


1.8 


18.9 


9,613 


2.0 


10.6 


1988-89 


963 


-1.3 


1,1B- 


2.9 


2,116 


0.9 


20.0 


9,680 


0.7 


11.4 



*Mk>n«tot« Pttraonal Incom* p«r raaidant on a fiscal yaar baaia. 
* 'Ccmiumtr Prica tndax-Unitad Stataa with fiacai yaar 1 979 * 1 00.0 
* * *iytlon and maximum rcquirad faaa. Excludai Matropoiitan Stat* Univaraity. 

Sourca: Mlnntiota Htghtf Education Coc'LMMMtino Board 



Ihbles 1.48 through 1.52 present 
rankings in five categories of 
undergraduate need-based 
financial aid for Fiscal Y;?ars 
1987 and 1988. The data for 
Fiscal Year 1988 are based on 
estimated data reported to the 
National Association of 
State Scholarship and Grant 
Progrhn ^ and thus may differ 
from other program data for 



Minnesota in this report. 

Tbble 1.48 presents total 
pasonents for n««d-based 
financial aid for undergraduates. 
The aggregate level of payments 
is influenced by many variables, 
such as the size of the student 
population in the state and state 
policies regarding private 
post jecondary education. Ihble 



1.49 shows the number of 
awards for need-based financial 
aid undergraduates. Tbble 1.60 
presents average awards for 
need-based uudergraduate 
financial aid. One reason for 
Minnesota's lower rank in this 
category than in other 
comparisons is because ^he 
maximum grant aid a student 
can receive isbased on ':he 
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Table 1.32 

Tuition, Fees, Room and Board 

Compared to iViinnesota Per Capita income* 

in Current and Constant Doiiars 

University of IViinnesota-Twin Cities 

Coiiege of Liberai Arts 

Academic Years 1 979 Through 1 989 







Annual 




Annual 




Annual 


Ovnula- 


Per 


Annuel 


Cumula- 




lUMon 


Percent 


Room 


Psroent 


Total 


Percent 


dve 


Ci^ 
Psreonal 


Psroent 


tive 


Academic 


and 


Change 


and 


Change 


T&F 


Change 


Psrocwit 


Change 


Percent 


Mmt 


Feee»»» 


T&F 


Bo»d 


R&B 


+ R&B 


Total 


Change 


Income 


Total 


Change 


Current Dollars 


1978-79 


$ 994 




$1,680 




$2,674 






$ 8,691 






1979-80 


1,060 


6.6% 


1,796 


6.9% 


2,856 


6.8% 


6.8% 


9,603 


10.5% 


10.5% 


1980-81 


1,194 


12.6 


1,971 


9.7 


3,165 


10.8 


18.4 


10,603 


10.4 


22.0 


1981-82 


1,2S4 


5.9 


2,245 


13.9 


3,509 


10.9 


31.2 


11,308 


6.6 


30.1 


1982-83 


1,520 


20.3 


2,575 


14.7 


4,095 


16 7 


53.1 


11,811 


4.4 


35.9 


1983-84 


1,673 


10.1 


2,446 


-5.0 


4,119 


0.6 


<^4.0 


12,734 


7.8 


46.5 


1984-85 


1,834 


9.6 


2,623 


7.2 


4,457 


8.2 


o6.7 


13,826 


8.6 


59.1 


1985*86 


1,942 


5.9 


2,610 


-0.5 


4,552 


2.1 




14,549 


5.2 


67.4 


1986*87 


2,020 


4.0 


2,595 


-0.6 


4,615 


1.4 




15,309 


5.2 


76.1 


1987-88 


2.104 


4.2 


2,648 


2.0 


4,752 


3.0 


77.7 


16,255 


6.2 


87.0 


1988-89 


2,208 


4.9 


2,826 


6.7 


5,034 


5.9 


88.3 


17,039 


4.8 


96.1 










Coi^ssant Dollars 












1978-79 


994 




1,680 




2,674 






8,691 






1979-80 


936 


-5.9 


1,585 


-5.6 


2,521 


-5.7 


-5.7 


8,476 


-2.5 


-2.5 


1980-81 


944 


0.9 


1,559 


-1.7 


2,503 


-0.7 


-6.4 


8,386 


-1.1 


-3.5 


1981-82 


920 


-2.6 


1.633 


4.8 


2,5:^ 


2.0 


-4.5 


8,227 


-1.£» 


-5.3 


1982-83 


1,060 


15.3 


1,796 


10.0 


2,857 


11.9 


?8 


8,23b 


0.1 


-5.2 


1983*84 


1,125 


6.1 


1,M5 


-8.4 


2,771 


-J.O 


3.6 


8,566 


4.0 


-1.4 


1984-85 


1,187 


5.5 


1,698 


3.2 


2,886 


4.1 


7.9 


8,951 


4.5 


3.0 


1985-86 


1,222 


2.9 


1,642 


-3.3 


2, >64 


-0.7 


7.1 


9,154 


2.3 


5.3 


1986-87 


1,244 


1.8 


1,598 


-2.7 


2,841 


-0.8 


u3 


9,425 


3.0 


8.4 


1987-88 


1,244 


0.1 


1,56G 


"2.0 


2,810 


-1.1 


5.1 


9,613 


2.0 


10.6 


1988-89 


1,254 


0.8 


1,605 


2.5 


2,860 


1.8 


7.0 


9,680 


0.7 


11.4 



'MlnoMOta Ptrtonal incom« p«r r«tid«nt on r fitcai yt batis 
* *Contum«f Pricft indtx-Unittd Statts with f lacal yaar 1 979 « 1 CK 0 
* * *Avtrag« of lowar division and uppor division tuitton atao 

Sourca: Minnasota Highar Education Coordinating Board 



combination of the state grant 
and federal Pell grant. 

Tbble L51 presents estimated 
grant dollars per undergraduate 
student by state for 1987-88. 
The objective is to relate each 
staters payment to its pool of 
undergraduate students. Tbtal 



undergraduate students is the 
best available measure of the 
pool of eligible studepts. This 
measure probably overestimates 
the number of eligible students 
for the states. Undergraduate 
headcount includes nonresidents 
who arc *^ot eligible in most 
states and part-time students 



who are not eligible in some 
states. Thble 1.52 shows the 
change over five years in total 
awards for state progrcims, thus 
providing an overview of the 
trends over time. 

Tbbles 1.53 through 1.59 present 
comparative state-level fiscal 
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Table 1.33 

Tuition, Fees, Room and Board 

Compared to iViimiesota Per Capita Income* 

In Curreit and Constant Dollars 

University of IViinnesota-Twin Cities 

Institute of Technology 

Academic Years 1 979 Tlirougii 1 989 







Annual 




Annual 




Annual 


Cumula- 


Pir 


Annuiri 


Cumula- 




HMon 


Percent 


Room 


Psrcent 


Total 


Psrcent 


tive 


C^ta 
PirsonsI 


Pifosnt 


tive 


Acadsftiic 


and 


Change 


and 


Changs 


T&F 


Change 


Psrcent 


Changs 


Psrcent 


Mmt 


Fees**« 


T&F 


BoanJ 


R&B 


+ R&B 


Totiri 


Changs 


hicoms 


Ibtal 


Changs 


Current Dollars 


1978-79 


$1,135 




$1,680 




$2,815 






$ 8,691 






'i 979-80 


1,219 


7.4% 


1,796 


6.9% 


3,015 


7.1% 


7.1% 


9,603 


10.5^ 


10.5% 


1980-81 


1,374 


12.7 


1,971 


9.7 


3,345 


10.9 


18.1 


10,603 


10.4 


22.0 


1981-82 


1,465 


6.6 


2,245 


13.9 


3,710 


10.9 


31.8 


11,308 


6.6 


30.1 


1982-83 


1,620 


10.6 


2,575 


14.7 


4,195 


13.1 


49.0 


11,811 


4.4 


35.9 


1983-84 


1,806 


11.5 


2,446 


-5.0 


4,252 


1.4 


51.0 


12,734 


7.8 


46.5 


1984-85 


2,002 


10.9 


2,623 


7.2 


4,625 


8.8 


64.3 


13,826 


8.6 


59.1 


1986-86 


2,119 


5.8 


2,610 


-0.5 


4,729 


2.2 


68.0 


14,549 


5.2 


67.4 


1986-87 


2,210 


4.3 


2,595 


-0,6 


4,805 


1.6 


70.7 


15,309 


5.2 


76.1 


1987-88 


2,303 


4.2 


2,648 


2.0 


4,951 


3.0 


75.9 


16,255 


6.2 


87.0 


1988-89 


2,429 


5.5 


2,826 


6.7 


5,255 


6.1 


86.7 


17,039 


4.8 


96.1 



Constant Dollars** 



1978-79 


1,135 




1,680 




2,815 






8,691 






1979-80 


1,076 


-5.2 


1,585 


-5.6 


2,661 


-5.5 


-5.5 


8,476 


-2.5 


-2,5 


1980-81 


1,087 


1.0 


1,559 


-1,7 


2,645 


-0,6 


-6.0 


8,386 


-1.1 


-3.5 


1981-82 


1,066 


-1.9 


1,633 


4.8 


2,699 


2.0 


-4,1 


8,227 


-1.9 


-5.3 


1982-83 


1,130 


6.0 


1,796 


1C 0 


2,926 


8.4 


4.0 


8,239 


0.1 


-5.2 


1983-84 


1,215 


7.5 


1,645 


-8 4 


2,860 


-2.3 


1.6 


8,566 


4.0 


-1.4 


1984-85 


1,296 


6.7 


1,698 


3.? 


2,994 


4.7 


6.4 


8,951 


4,5 


3.0 


1985>86 


1,333 


2.d 


1,642 


-3.3 


2,975 


-0.6 


5.7 


9,154 


2.3 


5.3 


1986>87 


1,361 


2.0 


1,598 


-2.7 


2,958 


-0.6 


5.1 


9,425 


3.0 


8,4 


1987-88 


1,362 


0.1 


1,566 


-2.0 


2,928 


-1.0 


4.0 


9,613 


2.0 


10,6 


1988-89 


1,380 


1.3 


1,605 


2.5 


2,985 


2.0 


6.1 


9.680 


0.7 


11.4 



'MinnMota Perton«i Incom* p«r raaidant on a fiual yaar batii. 
* 'Conaumar Prica Indax-Unftad Statas with f lacai yaar 1 979 = 100.0 
* * *Av«raofl of lowtr diviikm and upp«r dlvition tuition rates 

Sourca: Minntaota Highar EducatHm Coordinating Board 



data based on State Profiles: 
Financing Public Higher 
Education by Research 
Associates of Washington. In 
1987 a group of representatives 
from the Coordinating Board 
and post-secondary systems and 
the Department of Finance 
reviewed £ive publi^^ itionsthat 



use state-level data and 
concluded that this material is 
the most appropriate for 
examining state efforts in 
financing post-secondary 
education. The group also 
agreed on eight conclusions 
regarding Minnesota's financial 
support for public post- 



secondary education based on 
the publication. 

Although the publication is 
considtt^ technically superior 
o other sources, it also has 
some limitations. Compliance 
with its data definitions, 
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Tattle 1.34 

Tuition, Fees, Room and Board 

Compared to IViinnesota Per Capita Income* 

In Current and Constant Dollars 

University of IViinnesota-Twin Cities 

College of Forestry 

Academic Years 1 979 Tlirough 1 989 







Annual 




Annual 




AiNiual 


Cumula- 


Per 


Anmial 


Cumula- 




lUMon 


Psrcsnt 


Room 


Psroent 


Totirt 


Percent 


tlve 


CMta 


Pircent 


tive 


Academic 


Mid 


Change 


and 


Change 


T&F 


Change 


PsTcent 


Psrsonal 


Changs 


Psroent 


Mmv 


Fees*** 


T«iF 


Board 


R&B 


+ R&B 


Total 


Change 


Income 


Totirt 


Change 


Cunrent Dollars 


1978-79 


$1,072 




$i,;>80 




$2,752 






$ 8,691 






1979-80 


1,150 


7.3% 


1,796 


6.9% 


2,946 


7.0% 


7.0% 


9,603 


10.5% 


10.5% 


1980-81 


1,313 


14.2 


1,971 


9.7 


3,284 


11.5 


19.3 


10,603 


10.4 


22.0 


1981-82 


1,402 


6.8 


2,245 


13.9 


3,647 


11,1 


32.5 


11,308 


6.6 


30.1 


1982-83 


1,631 


16.3 


2,575 


14.7 


4,206 


15.3 


52.8 


11,811 


4.4 


35.9 


1983-84 


1,889 


15.8 


2,446 


-5.0 


4,335 


3.1 


57.5 


12,734 


7.6 


46.5 


1984-85 


2,112 


11.8 


2,623 


7.2 


4,735 


9.2 


72.1 


13,826 


8.6 


59.1 


1985-86 


2,235 


5.8 


2,610 


-0.5 


4,845 


2.3 


76.1 


14,549 


5.2 


67.4 


1986-87 


2,376 


6.3 


2,595 


-C.S 


4,971 


2.6 


80.6 


15,309 


5.2 


76.1 


1987-88 


2,523 


6.2 


2,648 


2.0 


5,171 


4.0 


87.9 


16,255 


6.2 


87.0 


1988-89 


2,693 


6.7 


2,826 


6.7 


5,519 


6.7 


100.5 


17,039 


4.8 


96.1 










Constant Dollari 












1978-79 


1,072 




1,680 




2,752 






8,691 






1979-80 


1,015 


-5.3 


1,b85 


-5.6 


2,600 


-5.5 


-5.5 


8,476 


-2.5 


-2.5 


1980-81 


1,038 


2.3 


1,559 


-1.7 


2,597 


-0.1 


-5,6 


8,386 


-1.1 


-3.5 


1381-82 


1,020 


-1.8 


1,633 


4.8 


2,653 


2.2 


-3.6 


8,227 


-1.9 


-5.3 


1982-83 


1,138 


11.5 


1,796 


10.0 


2,934 


10.6 


6.6 


8,239 


0.1 


-5.2 


1983-84 


1,271 


11.7 


1,645 


-8.4 


2,916 


-0.6 


6.0 


8,566 


4.0 


-1.4 


1984-85 


1,367 


7.6 


1,698 


3.2 


3,066 


5.1 


11.4 


8,951 


4.5 


3.0 


1985-86 


1,406 


2.8 


1,642 


-3.3 


3,048 


-0.6 


10.8 


9,154 


2.3 


5.3 


198f«-87 


1,463 


4.0 


1,598 


-2.7 


3,060 


0.4 


11.2 


9,425 


3.0 


8.4 


198;i8 


1,492 


2.0 


1,566 


-2.0 


3,058 


-0.1 


11.1 


9,613 


2.0 


10.6 


198L-89 


1,530 


2.5 


1,605 


2.5 


3,135 


2.5 


13.9 


9,680 


0.7 


11,4 



*Minn«tott PtrtontI Incomt p«f rttidtnt on • fitcti yetr batit 
**Con«um«rPrictlndtx-Unit«dStttttwithfiKtlyMr1979 = 1000 
* * 'Avtrtga of lowtr divitton and uppar (Aviaion tuition rataa. 

Sourca Minnatota Highar Education Coordinating Board 



particularly with respect with 
state expenditures that do not 
flow through institutions, was a 
concern as was the lack of data 
on state support to private 
institutions. A final concern 
regarding the use of the data is 
its applicability. It compares 



state financial support for public 
post-secondary education in 
total. It does not address 
support for specific institutions, 
categories of institutions, or 
systems. 

Tbble 1.53 shows student 
enrollment per 1,000 residents 



for 1987-t. in Minnesota public 
institutions. It shows that 
enrollment in Minnesota's 
public post-secondary 
institutions relative to its 
populaticHi is high, and has 
grown since the late 1970s in 
both absolute terms and relative 
to the national average. This 
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Table 1.35 

Tuition, Fees, Room and Board 
Compared to Minnesota Per Capita income* 
in Current and Constant Doiiars 
IViinnesota Private Colieges* * 
Academic Years 1 979 Tlirougli 1 989 







Annual 




Annual 




Annual 


Cumula- 




Annual 


Cumula* 




Tuition 


Psfcent 


Room 


Percent 


Total 


Psrcent 


tive 


Q^rfta 




tlve 


Academic 


and 


Change 


and 


Change 


T&F 


Changs 




Changs 


PiMiosrif 


Yter 


Fees 


T&F 


Board 


R&B 


+ R&B 


Total 


Change 


Income 


Total 


Chan^w 












Current Dollars 










1978-79 


$2,999 


— 


$1,410 




$4,409 







$ 8,691 







1979-80 


3,284 


9.5% 


1,484 


5.2% 


4,768 


8.1% 


8.1% 


9,603 


10.5% 


10.5% 


1980-81 


3,674 


11.9 


1,660 


11.9 


5,334 


11.9 


21.0 


. 10,603 


10.4 


22.0 


1981-82 


4,193 


14.1 


1,779 


7.2 


5,972 


12.0 


35.5 


11,308 


6.6 


30.1 


1982-83 


4,799 


14.5 


1,972 


10.8 


6,771 


13.4 


53.6 


11,811 


4.4 


35.9 


1983-84»»^ 


' 5,295 


10.3 


2,188 


11.0 


7,483 


10.5 


69.7 


12,734 


7.8 


46.5 


1984-85 


5,841 


10.3 


2,300 


5.1 


8,141 


8.8 


84.6 


13,826 


8.6 


59.1 


1985-86 


6,385 


9.: 


2,410 


4.8 


8,795 


8.0 


99.5 


14,549 


5.2 


6/.4 


1986-87 


6,922 


8.4 


2,520 


4.6 


9,442 


7.4 


114.2 


15,309 


5.2 


76.1 


1987-88 


7,453 


7.7 


2,637 


4.6 


10,090 


6.9 


128.9 


16,255 


6.2 


87.0 


1988-89 


8,189 


9.9 


2,803 


6.3 


10,992 


8.9 


149.3 


17,039 


4.8 


96.1 










Constant Dollars 


• ••• 










1978-79 


2,999 




1,410 




4,409 






8,691 






1979-80 


2,898 


-3.4 


1,310 


-7.1 


4,208 


-4.6 


-4.6 


8,476 


-2.5 


-2.5 


1980-81 


2,906 


0.2 


1,313 


0.2 


4,219 


0.2 


-4.3 


8,386 


-1.1 


-3.5 


1981-82 


3,051 


5.0 


1,294 


-1.4 


4,345 


3.0 


-l.b 


8,227 


-1.9 


-5.3 


1982-83 


3,348 


9.7 


1,376 


6.3 


4,723 


8.7 


7.1 


8,239 


0.1 


-5.2 


1983 84 


3,562 


6.4 


1,472 


7.0 


5,034 


6.6 


14.2 


8,566 


4.0 


-1.4 


1984-85 


3,782 


6.2 


1,489 


1.2 


5,271 


4.7 




8,951 


4.5 


3.0 


1985-36 


4,017 


6.2 


1,516 


1.8 


b,534 


5.0 


25.5 


9,154 


2.3 


5.3 


1986-87 


4,262 


6.1 


1,551 


2.3 


5,813 


5.0 


31.8 


9,425 


3.0 


8.4 


1987-88 


4,408 


3.4 


1,560 


0.5 


5,967 


2.7 


35.3 


9,613 


2.0 


10.6 


1988-89 


4,652 


5.5 


1,592 


2.1 


6,245 


4.6 


41.6 


9,680 


0.7 


11.4 



*MlnnMot« Ptrtonal Incoma p«r ratidtnt on • fiscal yr batit 
* "IncludM ih« 1 7 intiitutiona that ara mamb«ra of tha Minnasota Privata Collaga Council 
* * * Room and Board and Total axcluda data for tha Minqaapolia Collaga of Art and D«a>gn 
* * * 'Conaumar Prica Indax-Unitad Stataa with fiscal yaar 1 979 1 00 0 

Sourca: Minnasota Highaf Education Coordinating Board ^ 



growth was added to a level of 
enrollment that was already weL 
above the national average. The 
growth appears to be due in part 
to increased participation by 
individuals other than recent 
high school graduates. 

Tbble 1.64 shows tax revenue per 
capita and allocation to public 



higher education. Minnesota's 
average tax capacity and its 
high tax effort combine to yield 
tax revenue per capita that is 
well above the national average. 
Minnesota's average tax 
revenue per capita combined 
with its average allocation to 
public post-secondary education 
suggests that it provides a level 



of appropriations for public 
post-secondary education on a 
per capita basis that is above the 
national average. 

IVible L55 shows q)propriations 
per student Minnesota's 
average level of appropriations 
per student combined with its 
average net tuition revenue per 
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Table 1.36 

State Appropriations for Student Assistance, 
Fiscal Years 1 982-1 989 



PtocalY^y 1982 1983 1984 1985 198(i 1987 1988 1989 

Grants 

Scholarships $12,193,500 $11,632,500 $11,575,000 $11.900000 $12.t55.400 $14,018,700 $16,050,000 $15,312,500 

Grant-ifvAKJ 18.141.900 17.373.700 34.724.000 35.666.000 38.300.000 42.281.300 48.150.000 45.937.500 

Nursing Grants 148.000 75.000 700.000 0 0 0 0 0 

Subtotal 30.483.400 29.081.200' 46.999.000 47.566.000 50.9E 400^ 56.300.0003 64.200.000 61.250.000 

AVTI Subsidy 1 .400.000 1 .400.000 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Part-Time Grant 300.000 300.000 300.000 300.000 1.000.000 2.000.000 2.000.000 2.000.000 
Vats 

Dependents 1.200 1.200 0 0 0 0 0 0 



Work-Study 3.891.000 4.067.000 4.209.000 4,428.600 4.428.600 4.428.600 4.503.600 4.678.600 

Total 36.075.600 34.849.400 51.508.000 52.294.600 56.384.000 62.728.600 70.703.600 67.928.600 
Totat in Corwtant 

Dollars* 29.740.808 27.548.933 39.259.146 38.367.278 40.166.168 43.743.794 47.356.731 43.321.811 



iTh« Fiscal >te«f 1 983 appropriation ^as raducad by $ 1 9 million undar Chapter 2. Third Special Satsion 1 981 , Mfnn taws 1 982. Chapter 641 called for an additional reduction of 
1 1 ,265.000 m Fiscal Vkar 1 983 This was to be dona at the end of the fiscal year throujh refunds 
3The Ftscal >l%ar 1 986 appropriation was reduced by 1344, 600 under the oovamor's unallotment process 

3The Fiscal ^ar 1987 appropnation was reduced by II 5 million under Minn laws T986. First Special Session. Chapter 1 , Article 10, Section 1 . Subd 3 
4United States Consumer Pnca Index used as a deflator. Fiscal Vkar 1 980 = 100 Fiscal Vkar 1 989 inflation rata was estimated to be 5 percent 

Source Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board 



Table 1.37 

Recipients Under State- Funded 
Student Financial Aid Programs, 
Fiscal Years 1 980-1 989 



Academic Ymn" 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-871987-88 1988-89 


Program 


FY 80 


FY 81 


FY 82 


FY 83 


FY 84 


FY 85 


FY 86 


FY87 FY88 


FY 89^ 


Scholarship and Gram 


28.033 


38,254 


42.822 


41.053 


52.130 


53,036 


55.858 


62.987 62.237 


63.667 


Part-Time Grant 


1.448 


1.583 


1,358 


1.245 


1.011 


1.143 


2.274 


4.579 5,627 


6,300 


AVTI Subsidy 


7.342 


5.126 


4.595 


4.278 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


Work-Study 


5.307 


6,533 


6,675 


7.228 


7.363 


7.372 


7.225 


7.350 6,970 


7,596 


Total 


42.130 


52.496 


55.450 


53.804 


60.504 


61.551 


65.357 


74.916 74,834 


77,563 



lEsthnatesfor 1988-89 

Source. Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board 
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Table 1.38 

Relative Investment in Post-Secondary Education 
by Function 
Fiscal Year 1 988 





Appropriations 


Percent of Total 


Funds for Institutional Operation 


$738,165,900 


90.4% 


Student Financial Aid 


67,976,490 


8.3 


Statewide Programs 


6,921,098 


0.8 


Interstate Tuition Reciprocity 


3,908,000 


0.5 


Total 


$816,971,488 


100.0% 


Sourc*: MLvtMOta Higher Education Coordinating Board 







Table 1.39 

Distribution of State Appropriations for 
Institutional Operation 
Fiscal Year 1 988 



System 



Appropriations 



Percent of Total 



University of Minnesota 
State University System 
Community College System 
Technical Institute System 
Mayo 
Total 



$387,865,200 
130,887,600 
66,122,900 
1 52,428,900 
851,300 
$738,165,900 



52.5% 
17.7 

9.0 
20.6 

0.1 
100.0% 



Sourca Mmnatota Highar Education Coordinating Board 



student results in levels of 
appropriations and tuition 
revenue per student that are 
equal to the national average. 
Recent declines in 
appropriations per student have 
been balanced by increases in 
net tuition revenue per student 
to achieve more stable levels of 
appropriations and tuition per 
s'^udent 



Ibble 1.56 shows estimated net 
tuition revenue per student. 
Minnesota's tuition revenue per 
student net of state financial aid 
rose from well below the nationd 
average in 1977-78 to 10 percent 
above the national average in 
1984-85 and has since declined 
to the national average. 

Tbble 1.57 shows appropriaticHis 



per student and estimated 
tuition per student. Minnesota's 
above average per capita 
appropriations for public 
post-secondary education and 
its very high level of enrollment 
relative to population combine 
to yield a level of appropriations 
per student that is equal to the 
national average. The state's 
level of appropriations per 
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Table 1.40 

Distribution of State Appropriations for 
Financial Aid Awards by System 
Fiscal Year 1 988 



System 



University of Minnesota 
State University System 
Community Coitege System 
Technicat Institute System 
Private Four-Vbar institutions 
Private Two- Year institutions 
Total 



Sourca. Minnaaota Highar Education Coordinating Board 



Total 



Percent of Total 



$10,894,356 
10,788,118 
6,242,196 
9,256,086 
25,002,948 
6,846,549 
69,030,853 



15.8% 
15.6 

9.0 
13.4 
36.2 

9 9 

ioo!o% 



Table 1.41 

Distribution of State Appropria^ ms 
for Institutional Operation 
and Financial Aid by System 
Fiscal Year 1 988 



System Appropriations Percent of Totel 



University of Minnesota 


$398,499,002 


48.8% 


State University System 


141,574,113 


17.3 


Community College System 


72,320,501 


8.9 


Technical Institute System 


161,574,802 


19.8 


Private Four- Year 


24,540,231 


3.0 


Private Two- Year 


6,782,441 


0.8 


Mayo 


851,300 


0.1 


Statewide Programs and Coordination 


6,921,098 


0.8 


Interstate Reciprocity 


3,908,000 


0.5 


Total 


$816,971,488 


100.0% 



Sourca. Minnaaota Highar Education Coordinating Board 



student has declined relative to 
the national average, apparently 
08 a result of the enrollment 
increases and the decline in the 
percentage of state and local tax 
revenues allocated to public 
post-secondary education. 

Thble 1.58 shows potential tax 
revenues per student. 



Minnesota's potential to 
support oublic post-secondary 
education on a per student basis 
is low relative to the national 
average because of its hig^ 
enrollment levels. 

Ihble 1.59 presents rankings for 
collective financial actions. That 
is, a comparison of Minnesota's 



appropriations and net tiiition 
revenue per student to its 
available tax dollars per student 
suggests that Minnesota's effort 
in support of public 
postsecondary education ranks 
well above the national average. 
This high ranking must be 
balanced with a recognition that 
as a result of high enrollments, 
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Table 1.42 

Average Salaries and Number of 
T^ulhTime Faculty in Minnesota 
Public Collegiate Institutions by 
Academic Ranic and Institution 
Type in Current and Constant Dollars, 
Academic Years 1979-80 and 1987-88 



1979-80 1987-88 Pwotnt PwoMit 

Awraga Salary glUS!! 



Academic 
Rank and 
Institution Type 


Number 


Average 
Salary 


Number 


Cuffenn 
Dolari 


Constant 
Dolars 


1980 

to 
1988 


1980 

to 
1988 


Doctoral Institution^ 
















Professor 


817 


$31,395 


780 


$52,084 


$34,885 


65.9% 


11.1% 


Associate 


441 


23,106 


483 


38,264 


25,629 


65.6 


10.9 


Assisterd 


406 


18,800 


333 


32,675 


21,885 


73.8 


16.4 


Instructor 


114 


15,698 


23 


28,774 


19,273 


83.3 


22.8 


Overall 


1,778 


25,457 


1,619 


43,638 


29,228 


71.4 


14.8 


Overall Holding 
















Distribution Constant^ 




26,115 




43,638 


29,228 


67.1 


11.9 



Comprehensive Institutions^ 



Professor 


248 


25,762 


315 


43,512 


29,144 


68.9 


13.1 


Associate 


287 


21,712 


277 


34,782 


23,297 


60.2 


7.3 


Assistant 


319 


17,997 


307 


28,058 


18,793 


55.9 


4.4 


Instructor 


126 


14,971 


93 


22,427 


15,021 


49.8 


0.3 


Overall 


980 


20,661 


992 


34,315 


22,984 


66.1 


11.2 


Overall Holding 
















Distribution Constant^ 




21,221 




34,315 


22,984 


61.7 


8.3 



General Baccalaureate^ 
Institutions 



Professor 


53 


24,874 


80 


43,381 


29,056 


74.4 


16.8 


Associate 


54 


20,377 


64 


34,543 


23,137 


69.5 


13.5 


Assistant 


68 


17,347 


67 


27,912 


18,695 


60.9 


7.8 


Instructor 


14 


14,097 


28 


22,362 


14,978 


58.6 


6.2 


Overall 


189 


20,083 


239 


34,215 


22,917 


70.4 


14.1 


Overall Holding 
















Distribution Constant^ 




20,206 




34,215 


22,917 


69.3 


13.4 



Two- Year Academic 
Institutions^ 

Overall 866 19,884 838 33,399 22,370 68.0 12.5 
Overall Holding 

Distribution Constant' 19,911 33,399 22,370 67.7 12.4 



* Contum«r Prica IndoxUnittd Statat wrth fiscal yaar 1 980 = 1 00 0 
Mncludaa Univaftiiy of MinnatotaTwin Citias 

2lnclud«» UnivtftitY of Mmnasota-Ouluth ant B«fn»d|i. Moorhaad and Winona Statv Univariititi 

3lnclud«» Univtrtity of Minnaaota-Mornt and Matropolitan and South watt Stata Univariitiai 

4lncludf • Univaruty of Minnatota camputaj at Crookaton and Waaaca and alt Minnaaota Community Colltoaa 

SChangaa in avaraga salary ovar tima are tha raault of changaa .n aatariaa and chanQaa in tha distribution of faculty by rank and institution This compa tson usaa tha 1 987-88 
diatribution of faculty by rank to compi ta tha 1 979-80 avaraca and aliminata tha impact of changas in rank 

Sourca Marysa Eymonarw Atsoclatas, '4cLaan, Virginia 
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Table 1.43 

Tuition and Required Fees for 

Resident Undergraduates at Public Universities 

in Selected States by Rank, 

1986-87 and 1 987-88 



1986-87 






1987-88 






rianK 


State 


Rata 


Rank 


State 


Rate 


1 


Vermont 


$3,208 


1 


Vermont 


$3,432 


2 


Pennsylvania 


2,996 


2 


Pennsylvania 


3,292 


3 


Michigan 


2,695 


3 


Michigan 


2,828 


4 


New Hampshire 


2,529 


4 


New Hampshire 


2,754 


5 


New Jersey 


2,278 


5 


New Jersey 


2,573 


6 


Virginia 


2,238 


6 


Delaware 


2,501 


7 


Mhinaaota 


2,205 


7 


Virginia 


2,366 


8 


Delaware 


2,205 


8 


Minneaota 


2,331 


9 


Illinois 


2,083 


9 


Illinois 


2,215 


10 


Massachusetts 


2 046 


10 


Connecticut 


2,133 


22 


National Average 


1,592 


21 


Wisconsin 


1,737 


Wisconsin 


1,570 




National Average 


1,702 


24 


South Dakota 


1.542 


24 


South Dakota 


1,631 


30 


Iowa 


1,390 


27 


Iowa 


1,564 


37 


North Dakota 


K266 




New Vbrk 


1,474 


40 


Arizona 


1,136 


32 


North Dakota 


1,412 


50 


Wyoming 


778 


40 


Arkansas 


1,230 








50 


Wyoming 


778 



Soufcs 1987-88 TWfton tnd Fts /?•(•• - A N9tMn§l Companton. Hlgh«r Educstion Coofdlnsting Board. Stata of Waahlngton (Fabruar/ 1 988) 



the state's above average effort 
yields only average levels of 
support per student. 

Ikbles 1.60 through 1.62 show 
the scores of Minnesota 
students on college aptitude 
tests (the Preliminary Scholastic 
Aptitude Ibst, American College 
Tbsting Prograr-. md Scholastic 
Aptitnde Ibst) during the past 
decade. 



Ihbles 1.63 and 1.64 compare 
spending for post-secondary 
education with spending for 
other state services. Thble 1.63 
shows total state general fund 
expenditures in the 1987-89 
biennium by major categories. 
Ibble 1.64 shows post-secondary 
education expenditures as a 
percent of Minnesota general 
fund expenditures for the past 



14 years. Expenditures for 
post-secondary education 
include state appropriations, 
tuition revenue, and other 
receipts. This category includes 
expenditures for the University 
of Minnesota, State University 
System, Community College 
System, technical institutes, 
and Higher Education 
Coordinating Board. 
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Table 1.44 

Average Tuition and Required Fees 

for Resident Graduates at Public Universities 

in Selected States by Rank, 

1986-87 and 1987-88 



1986-87 






1987-88 






Rank 


State 


Rate 


Rank 


State 


Rttte 


1 


Michigan 


$4,140 


1 


Michigan 


$4,514 


2 


Vermont 


3,208 


2 


Pennsylvania 


3,510 


3 


Pennsylvania 


3,194 


3 


New Jersey 


3,438 


4 


New Jersey 


2,995 


4 


Vermont 


3,368 


5 


Minnesota 


2,683 


5 


Mbinesota 


2,820 


6 


New Hampshire 


2,529 


6 


New HampsNre 


2,754 


7 


Illinois 


2,514 


7 


Illinois 


^,662 


8 


Washington 


2,319 


8 


Washington 


2,505 


9 


Wisconsin 


2,255 


9 


Wisconsin 


2,484 


10 


Connecticut 


2,240 


10 


Ohio 


2,481 




National Average 


1,775 




National Average 


1,898 


26 


Iowa 


1,646 


23 


Iowa 


1,852 


30 


Georgia 


1,451 


30 


North Dakota 


1,610 


31 


North Dakota 


1,446 




Arkansas 


1,610 


32 


South Dakota 


1,422 


34 


South Dakota 


1,494 


40 


Montana 


1,227 


40 


Hawaii 


1,276 


50 


Texas 


590 


50 


Texas 


584 



Sourc«' 1967-88 Tbition tnd ft* R»f» - A Mtmnst Companton, High«r £diJG«tion Coordin«tino Board, St«t« of WavNngton (Nbrutry 1 968) 
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Table 1.45 

A'iferage Tuition and Required Fees 

for Resident Undergraduates at Public Colleges 

and State Universities in 

Selected States by Rank, 

1986-87 and 1987-88 



1986-87 






1987-88 






Ranic 


State 


Rate 


Renk 


Stete 


Rate 


1 


Vermont 


$2,354 


1 


Vermont 


$2,482 


2 


Virginia 


2,077 


2 


Virginia 


2,216 


3 


New Hampshire 


;,909 


3 


Pennsylvania 


2,039 


4 


Pennsylvania 


1,882 


4 


New Hampshire 


2,000 


5 


Ohio 


1,826 


5 


Ohio 


1,989 


6 


New Jersey 


1,742 


6 


New Jersey 


1,881 


7 


Maryland 


1,660 ^ 


7 


Maryland 


1,780 


8 


Indiana 


1,656 


8 


Indiana 


1,764 


9 


Minnesota 


1,583 


9 


Michigan 


1,676 


10 


Michigan 


1,578 


10 


MInneaota 


1,617 


15 


South Dakota 


1,447 


13 


Wisconsin 


1,564 


17 


Wisconsin 


1,437 


14 


Iowa 


1,648 


18 


Iowa 


1,324 


17 


South Dakota 


1,499 


30 


National Average 


1,289 




National Average 


1,380 


North Dakota 


1,125 


29 


North Dakota 


1,226 


40 


Arkansas 


909 


30 


Missouri 


1,218 


46 


Oklahoma 


652 


40 


West Virginia 


1,008 








46 


California 


769 



Sourcs ' f $97'$$ lUttktn wtd Ff R^f - A N»Uorwt CompartBon, Hightf Education Coordinattng Board , Stat* of Waahindton (Fabruary 1 9S8> 
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Tr^le 1.46 

Average Tuition and Required Ft js 

for Resident Graduates at Public Colleges 

and State Universities in 

Selected States by Rank, 

i 986-87 and 1987-88 



1986-87 
Rank 


State 




Rate 


1987-88 
Rank 


State 


Rate 


1 


Ohio 




$2,368 


1 


Ohio 


$2,528 


2 


Vermont 




2,354 


2 


New Jersey 


2,348 


3 


New >brk 




2 J 98 


3 


New Vbrk 


2,237 


4 


Oregon 




2,16i 


4 


Vermont 


2,234 


5 


New Jersey 




2,077 


5 


Oregon 


2,225 


6 


Virginia 




1,945 


6 


Virginia 


2,074 


7 


New Hampshire 




1,909 


7 


New Hampshire 


2,000 


8 


Wise* sin 




1,840 


8 


Pennsylvania 


1,993 


9 


Peniiw/ivania 




1,829 


9 


Wisconsin 


1,971 


10 


Washington 




1,710 


10 


Indiana 


1,826 


1/ 


Iowa 




1,476 


13 


Iowa 


1,720 


21 


Nortn Dakota 




1,392 


21 


North Dakota 


1,521 


22 


Minnesota 




1,385 




National Average 


1,478 




National Average 




1,378 


25 


Minnesota 


1,413 


26 


South Dakota 




1,346 


27 


South Dakota 


1,396 


30 


Montana 




1,146 


30 


Alabama 


1,305 


40 


New Mexico 




839 


40 


New Mexico 


958 


46 


Oklahoma 




516 


46 


Texas 


591 



Sourca. 1987-88 TUitfon tnd F## R%t%$ - A N%tion%l Compariwn. Hi jh»r Education Coordinatrg Board, Stata of Waihlngton '^bruary 1988) 
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Tsble f .47 

Average Tuition and Required Fees 

for Resideiits at Public Communitv Colleges 

in Selected States by Rank, 

1986-87 andr^87-88 



1986-87 
Rank 


State 


Rata 


1387-88 
Rank 


State 


Rata 


1 


Vermont 


$1,440 


1 


Wisconsin 


$1,393 


2 


Wisconsin 


1,778 


2 


New YDrk 


1,389 


3 


Indiana 


1,270 


3 


Indiana 


1,343 


4 


New Vbrk 


1,225 


4 


Vermont 


1,304 


5 


Minnesota 


1,193 


5 


Minnesota 


1,238 


6 


North Dakota 


1,108 


6 


North Dakota 


1,208 


7 


Pennsylvania 


1,105 


7 


Ohio 


1,190 


8 


Ohio 


1,090 


8 


Pennsylvania 




9 


New Jersey 


924 


9 


Maryland 


1,020 


10 


Iowa 


913 


10 


New Jersey 


993 




Netionel Average 


736 


12 


Iowa 


937 


30 


Louisiene 


630 




Netionel Average 


7B0 


40 


Missouri 


527 


30 


Tennessee 


681 


48 


California 


100 


40 


Missouri 


572 








48 


California 


100 



South Dakote not included South Dakota N/A 

Sourci- 1987-88 7lMrM»»«otf Aarts - A N»tmn»l ComfMnton. Htghtr Education Coordinating Board* Stata of Washington (Fabruary 1 96B) 
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Table 1.48 

Total Payments, Need-Based Scholarships and Grants 
for Undergraduates, Selected States 
Fiscal Years 1 987 and 1 988 





fiscal Year 1987 






Fiscal Yiar1988' 








Payments 






Payments 






(in 






(In 


Rank 


State 


thousands) 


Rank 


State 


thousands) 


1. 


New Ybrk 


$391,989 


1. 


New York 


$381,007 


2. 


Illinois 


131,788 


2. 


Illinois 


135,722 


3. 


California 


112,770 


3. 


California 


135,002 


4. 


Pennsylvania 


103,401 


4. 


Pennsylvania 


109,823 


5. 


Michigan 


66,864 


5. 


New Jersey 


72,475 


6. 


{Minnesota 


65,473 


6. 


Michigan 


68,380 


7. 


New Jersey 


63,978 


7. 


Massachusetts 


61,654 


8. 


Massachusetts 


56,995 


8. 


Minnesota 


60,000 


9. 


Ohio 


47,846 


9. 


Ohio 


49,400 


10. 


Wisconsin 


30,622 


10. 


Indiana 


45,408 


12. 


Iowa 


22,378 


11. 


Wisconsin 


34,754 


46. 


South Dakota 


563 


12. 


Iowa 


26,157 


47. 


North Dakota 


503 


46. 


South Dakota 


581 


52. 


Wyoming 


204 


47. 


North iJakota 


540 








52. 


Wyoming 


204 



^Ettimattd 

Sc.xc« NatKVMt Artoc»«tK)n of Stm Scholarship and Grant PrOQramt. 19th Annual Survy Htport. l987-$$Ac0d9mic >tar (JaniMry 1 988) 



Table 1.49 

Number of Awards, Need-Based Scholarships 
and Grants for Undergraduates, Selected States 
FiscaS Years 1 987 and 1 988 





Fiscal Ytoa*'1987 






Fiscal YBar1988' 








Number 






Number 


Rank 


State 


of Awards 


Rank 


State 


of Awards 


1. 


New Vbrk 


315,000 


1. 


New York 


305,400 


2 


Pennsylvania 


114,228 


2. 


Pennsylvania 


114,176 


3. 


III* 'Ois 


100,810 


3. 


Illinois 


101,025 


4. 


Ohio 


71,155 


4. 


California 


70,185 


5. 


California 


67,877 


5. 


Ohio 


68,000 


6. 


Minnesota 


63,199 


6. 


Minnesota 


66,000 


7. 


New Jersey 


60,^^58 


7. 


Massachusetts 


59,275 


8. 


Puerto Rico 


56,630 


8. 


Puerto Rico 


56,630 


9. 


Massachusetts 


54,816 


9. 


New Jersey 


54,466 


10. 


WiLCOnsin 


48,507 


10. 


Wisconsin 


52,125 


18. 


Iowa 


14,683 


18. 


Iowa 


16,475 


38. 


South Dakota 


2,426 


38 


South Dakota 


2,426 


45. 


North Dakota 


1,175 


44. 


North Dakota 


1,200 


52. 


Alaska 


166 


52. 


Alaska 


160 


lEttMnatad 













Sourc«: Nattonal Attociatton of Stata Scholarship and Grant Programs, 19th Annua/ Survty Rtport, l9$7-B8Ac9d9mic ttor (January 1 988) 
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T«.ble 1.50 

Average Award, Need-Based Scholarships and Grants 
for Undergraduates, Selected States 
Fiscal Years 1 987 and 1 988 



Fiscal Yiiar 1987 Fiscal War 1988' 







Average 






Average 


Ranic 


State 


Award 


Rank 






1. 


South Carolina 


$2,097 


1. 


South Carolina 


$2/ (2 


2. 


California 


1,661 


2. 


California 


1,924 


3. 


Iowa 


1,524 


3. 


Iowa 


1,558 


4. 


Michigan 


1,460 


4 


Alaska 


1,500 


5. 


Alaska 


1,380 


S. 


iviiwi iiyoii 1 


1 499 


6. 


District of Colunnbia 


1,346 


6. 


Indiana 


1,410 


7. 


Illinois 


1,307 


7. 


District of Columbia 


1,405 


8. 


New Vbrk 


1,244 


8. 


Illinois 


1,344 


9. 


Texas 


1,200 


9. 


New Jersey 


1,331 


10. 


Missouri 




10. 


Texas 


1,262 


15. 


{Minnesota 


1,036 




National Average 


1,070 




National Average 


1,018 


18. 


Minnesota 


909 


36. 


Wisconsin 


631 


37. 


Wisconsin 


667 


45. 


North Dakota 


428 


45. 


North Dakota 


450 


51. 


South Dakota 


232 


5i. 


South Dakota 


239 


52. 


Puerto Rico 


216 


52. 


PLerto Rico 


226 


lEttlnuttd 












Sourct Nttional AMOci«lion of Ststa Scholarship trid Grant Progrtmt, 1 9th AnnuMf Survey Report. 1 98 7-88 


Acsd0rme ytfr (January 1988) 




Table 1.51 










Estimated Grant Dollars to Undergraduates 




in 1987-88 per Undergraduate Enrollment, by State^ 










Need-Based Ai€« 


Rank 




State 




to Undergraduates 


1. 




New YDrk 




$533 


2. 




Vermont 






355 


3. 




New Jersey 






326 


4. 




Illinois 






282 


5. 




Minnesota 






273 


6. 




Pennsylvania 






265 


7. 




Indiana 






221 


8. 




Massachusetts 






218 


9. 




Iowa 






208 


10. 




Rhode Island 






182 


11. 




Wisconsin 






165 






National Average 






154 


36. 




South Dakota 






22 


42. 




North Dakota 






17 


50. 




Idaho 






10 



iGrtnt dontraara ••timttttfor 1987-88. EnrollrrMnt dttttrn U.S Dtpartmtnt of Educttion "Fall Enrollmtn* in ColltgM tnd UnivtrtitiM 1985 ' Tht Minnttott fi' hat bftn 
•djuitid 10 tncludt ttchnlcal inttituta haadcount anrollmant. thia haa not baan dona for otharatataa Tha fadaral data mcluda only collagiata atudanta 

Sourca: National Aaaociation of Stata Schdarahip and Grant ^ograma. fPth Annua/ Survy R%port ) 987-89 Ac»d%mic (Jtnuary 1 988) 
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Table 1.52 

Five- Year Percent Change in Aggregate Doiiars 
of Awards for Compreliensive Undergraduate 
Need Based ScSioiarship and Grant Programs 
(Amounts in Tliousands»» 1982-83 — 1987-88 



Ranit 


State 


1982-83 


1987-88^ 


Five-Year 
Percent Change 


1. 


Massachusetts 


16,650 


61,654 


270.3 


2. 


Maine 


518 


1,422 


174.5 


3. 


Tennessee 


7,221 


16.500 


128.5 


4. 


Indiana 


19.880 


45,408 


128.4 


5. 


Michigan 


30,499 


68,380 


124.2 


6. 


Washington 


5,979 


12.975 


117.0 


7. 


Arkansas 


1,866 


3.896 


108.8 


8. 


Minnesota 


29,217 


60,000 


105.4 


9. 


Kentucky 


6,316 


12.229 


93.6 


10. 


Connecticut 


8,594 


12.337 


90.1 


18. 


Iowa 


17,259 


26.157 


51.6 


19. 


Wisconsin 


23,040 


34.754 


50.8 




National 


957,955 


1,421.085 


48.3 


39. 


South Dakota 


531 


581 


9.4 


51. 


North Dakota 


699 


540 


-22.7 




Idaho 


462 


343 


-25.8 













Sourci NitiontI AncCKition of Stat • Scholarship and Grant Programi, 19th Annua/ SurvBy Rapon. 1967-68 Ac»d0mic Vkar uary 1 9861 
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Table 1.53 

Student Enrollment Per 1, COO Residents 

in Selected States by Ranic 1 987-88 and Minnesota 

1977-78-1987-88 



System Financial Load — 
Public Students Load 



Student Enrollment Load 
19f-7-88 


Annuel ETC Diikli#« 

Annu&i r i c rUDiic 

Students Per 
1,000 Population 


Index 


Adjusted 
Per 1,000 Population 
Index 


1 North Dakota 


44.4 




1 0 1 


2 Wisconsin 


39 5 




1 


7t Mlnnssots 




1 "^l 


1 QA 
1 *5D 


A California 


wO.*T 




117 

11/ 


5 Kansas 

%/ ■ 1X011000 






1 Qfi 

1 oo 


6 North Carolina 




1 ZO 


1 OA 
1 Z** 


7 \A/\/Ominn 


ww.O 


1 OQ 




8. Alabama 


35.8 


123 


125 


9. Michigan 


35.7 


123 


122 


10. Colorado 


35.6 


113 


124 


19. Iowa 


32.9 


110 


120 


39. South Dakota 


25.1 


84 


96 


United States 


29.8 


100 


ICO 




Minnesota 1977-78 ~ 


1987-88 




1977-78 


35.3 


117 




1979-80 


37.3 


121 




1980-81 


39.5 


124 




1981-82 


39.9 


125 




1982-83 


39.1 


123 




1983 84 


38.1 


122 




198485 


36.9 


122 




1985 86 


37.5 


126 




1986 87 


38.5 


129 




1987-88 


39.0 


*31 





Studtnt Enr 4n.«nt. Annual average full-time-equivalent students m public mit'tutionsof higher education per 1 .000 population Maaiurei financial load for funding that iupporti 
itudenfrtla.td functions of instruction, academic and institutional s ipport. s\jdent services, and ope*ation and maintenance of the K.^"Sical olant Makes no distinction bttwMn 
the vaneJ support requirements of the different types of institutions in the rtats system 

Source Research Associates of Washington. State Profitw Ftntncing Pubhc High9r Education 1978 to 1988 
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Table 1.54 

Tax Revenue Per Capita 1 986 and 

Allocation to Public Higher Education 1 987-88 in 

Selected States by Rank 1987-88 and Minnesota 

1977-78-1987-88 



Tax Revenue 
1986 Estimated 


Dollars 

Per 
Capita 


Index 


Allocation to Public 
Higher Educatk>n 
1987-83 


Educatton 
(Total) Appropriation 
as a Percer«t of 
Tax Revenue 


Index 


1. Alaska 


$4,602 


310 


1. Alabama 


13.1% 




(16.8) 


161 


2. Wyoming 


2,615 


176 


2. Idaho 


13.0 




114.7) 


160 


3. District Columbia 


2,595 


175 


3. North Carolina 


13.0 




116.5) 


160 


4. NewVbrk 


2X06 


162 


4. California 


11.4 




112.6) 


140 


5. Massachusetts 


1,901 


128 


5. New Mexico 


11.1 




114.1) 


137 


6. Connecticut 


1,889 


127 


6. North Dakota 


10.8 




114.6) 


132 


7. New Jersey 


1,838 


124 


7. Utah 


10.7 




112.2) 


132 


8. Hawaii 


1,762 


:i9 


8. Tennessee 


10.3 




112.7) 


127 


9. Wisconsin 


1,708 


115 


9. South Carolina 


10.2 




114.1) 


125 


10. Michigan 


1,691 


114 


10. Hawaii 


10.1 




112.4) 


124 


12. Minnesota 


1,648 


111 


13. Minnesota 


9.7 




111.2) 


119 


32. North Dakota 


1,244 


84 


18. Iowa 


9.1 




110.9) 


112 


44. South Dakota 


1,099 


74 


22. Wisconsin 


8.8 




19.9) 


108 








42. South Dakota 


6.2 




(8.3) 


76 


United States 


$1,487 


100 


United States 


8.1% 




(9.8) 


100 


Minnesota 1977-78 - 1987-88 


Minnesota 1977-78 - 1987-88 




1977-78 


$ 824 


115 


1977-78 


10.3% 






119 


1979-80 


958 


116 


979-80 


10.3 






117 


1980-81 


1,053 


122 


1980-81 


9.5 






104 


19«1-82 


1,078 


114 


1981-82 


10.5 






116 


19j2-83 


1,121 


109 


1982-83 


9.9 






115 


1983-84 


1,221 


110 


19C3-84 


9.8 






115 


1984-85 


1,418 


1?1 


1984-85 


8.9 






100 


1985-86 


1,638 


126 


1985-86 


8.4 






99 


1986-87 


1,697 


121 


ir86-87 


9.1 






110 


1987-88 


1,648 


ri 


1987-88 


9.7 






119 



Tax RavwHiM. State and Local tax ravenue collacted per capita ColSectad *ax revenua 
rapraaantt tha waalth ava>L^la to ttata and local governmantt for public uaa The index 
astantiaily idantifws "rich" versus "pour' states according to lite size of their current 
tex income Stete weeith su'-h ea nontex revenues fronrt govornment fees end cherges 
for siting certein piibtic servicus ere not included 



Alocstlon to Pubic IVghar Educatkm. State ernl locel t.*^ revenue eoproprieted or levied 
for (.urrant operettng educetion exrensts of public institutions T^ <s retio suggests the 
reletive importertce ernl requirements of financing public student educetion to the 
f uruling of othar public services in tho state ar>d locet government budgets The ratio for 
totel eppropnetions is shown in ( ) 



Source Reseerch Associetes of Weshmgton, Srefe Profrii' Financing Pubtic Hig/wr Education 1978 to 1988 
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Table 1.55 

Education Appropriations Per Student 1987-88 
in Selected Stutes by Ranic and IVIinnesota 
1977-78 - 1987-88 



Education Appropriations 
per Student 1987-88 



1. District Columbia 

2. Alasica 

3. Hawaii 

4. Wyoming 

5. NewYorIc 

6. New Jersey 

7. Massachusetts 

8. Connecticut 

9. Maine 
10. California 
19. Minnesota 
23. Iowa 

25. Wisconsin 

43. North Dakota 

48. South Dakota 

United States 







Relative 






Res-Ag-Med 






to System 




1 0-Y^ar 


Approp. as a 


Dollars 




Financial 




Constant 


Percent of 


per 




Load 




Dollar 


Total Approp. 


Student 


Index 


Index 


Rank 


Change 


($/Caplta) 


$9,326 


230 


228 


(2) 


11.8% 


0.0% 


$0.0 


9,048 


223 


237 


(1) 


-18.1 


7.5 


(19.5) 


6,805 


168 


163 


(4) 


9.3 


18.9 


(41.3) 


6,203 


153 


156 


(5) 


6.9 


9.7 


(24.5) 


6,115 


151 


1P4 


(3) 


23.1 


14.1 


(23.6) 


5,540 


137 


145 


(6) 


28.8 


21.0 


(29.3) 


5,482 


135 


138 


(8) 


16.5 


4.9 


(6.1) 


5,468 


135 


139 


(7) 


7.7 


16.2 


(20.7) 


4,938 


122 


116 


(10) 


59.1 


6.0 


(7.2) 


4,920 


121 


133 


(9) 


49 


9 7 


(20.3) 


4,080 


101 


97 


(19) 


-11.4 


13.9 


(25.8) 


3,903 


96 


88 


(29) 


-9.3 


16.3 


(24.9) 


3,796 


93 


93 


(22) 


13.4 


11.2 


:9.0 


3,016 


74 


69 


(45) 


-20.2 


26.0 


(47.1) 


2,705 


67 


59 


(49) 


-24.5 


25.2 


(22.9) 


$4,053 


100 


100 




2.5 


17.1 


(24.9) 



Minnesota - 1977-78 - 1987-88 



1 977-78 


$2,349 


116 


112 


14.3% 


($14.2) 


1 979-80 


2,652 


112 


108 


14.4 


(16.7) 


1980-81 


2,543 


102 


98 


14.0 


(16.4) 


1981-82 


2,828 


105 


101 


14.2 


(18.7) 


1 982-83 


2,849 


102 


98 


14.4 


<18.7) 


1983-8^ 


3,136 


104 


100 


146 


(20.4) 


1 984-85 


3,438 


99 


95 


15.3 


(23.0) 


1 985-86 


3,677 


99 


95 


14.7 


(23.8) 


1 986-87 


4,017 


103 


99 


14.0 


(25.3) 


1 987-88 


4,080 


101 


97 


139 


(25.8) 



EducMion Approi^Hont ptr StiNtont State and local tax revenue appropriated for current operating education expenses of public institutions per annual PTE student Indicates 
average •tetaaupport to individual studenta without taking into account the types of institutions attended Education appropriations related to the state svstem s funding 
rtquiremvnti are reported at an index Appropriations for research, agriculture, and medical schools are reported as a percent of total appropriations to suggest relative importance 
and per capita • need maatura 

Source Rasaarch Atsociatat of Washington, State Profiles Financing Public Higher Education 1978 to 1988 
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Tablo 1.56 

Estim%ited Net Tuition Revenue Per Student 
in Selected States by Ranic and IVIinnesota 
1977-78-1987-88 









Relative 






Relative 








^0 System 




10-Tear 


to Personal 




DoHars 




FinancSal 




Constant 


Diapo 


•able 


Estimated Nat Tuition 


per 




Load 




OoHar 


lnoome/C«) 


1937-88 


Student 


Index 


Index 


Rank 


Change 


Index 


(Rank) 


1. Vermont 


$4,927 


394 


340 


(11 


42.8% 








3,301 


264 


249 


(2) 


Q 1 Q 






3. New Hampshire 


3,083 


247 


237 


(3) 


1.3 


91 A 

^ 1 V 




4. Penn8yl^/an^a 


2,460 


197 


197 


(4) 


23.8 






5. Michigan 


2,096 


168 


164 


(5) 


51.9 


1 vv 




6. Rhode Island 


1,887 


151 


149 


(6) 


42.4 


1 ■♦O 




7. Ohio 


1,823 


146 


134 


(9) 


16.9 


1 WW 




8. Indiand 


1,788 


r.3 


129 


(13) 


18.3 


158 


(8) 


9. Iowa 


1,782 


143 


131 


(111 


19.6 


154 


(10) 


10. Colorado 


1,750 


140 


135 


(8) 


41.5 


135 


(16) 


11. Wisconsin 


1,750 


140 


139 


(7) 


14.3 


145 


(13) 


24. North Dakota 


1,322 


106 


98 


(26) 


28.0 


120 


(23) 


28. Minnesota 


\261 


1G1 


97 


(29) 


32.6 


99 


(30) 


34. South Dakota 


1,133 


91 


79 


(39) 


-9.3 


106 


(27) 


United States 


$1,250 


100 


100 




20.8% 


100 






IMinnetota — 


1977-78- 1987-88 








1977-78 


$ 485 


92 


88 






94 




1979-80 


600 


97 


93 






96 




1980-81 


633 


93 


90 






92 




1981-82 


710 


94 


91 






94 




1982-83 


872 


104 


100 






103 




1983-84 


981 


104 


100 






104 




1984-85 


1,138 


110 


106 






111 




19P"-86 


1,184 


106 


102 






105 




198^ 37 


1,164 


99 


95 






99 




1987-88 


1,261 


101 


97 






99 





Nm lUion a^v^miM pM Student. Uiition rtvtniMt of ouMic in«tltutiona p«r annual FTE ttudant indicatta avtraga tuition (ttsa ttata appro priatad atudant aid) paid by all rasidant 
and non-rtsidant ttudanu without racoonixing tha typaa of inatitutiona attandad. lUltion ralatad to tha atata ayttam'a funding raquiramanta ii raportad aa an mdtx. lUition ravmuaa 
par atudant ralativt to diapoaaUa paraonai incoma par capita indicataa tuition laval ralatlva to rtaidant ability to pay 

Sourca:RaaaarchAaaoGiataaof WM)ir)gton,Sra(aftofWaa-FiirMnc/rf9Ai6fcHJ^^ 197$to 19$8 
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Table 1.57 

Education Appropriations Per Student 
and Estimated Tuition Per Student 1 987-88 
in Selected States by Ranic and Minnesota 
1977-78-1987-88 



Relative 

toSysteri 10-¥iar 



Education Appropriations 


Dollars 




Rnanciai 




Constant 


&E8Y. 


per 




Load 




tVillar 


lUltion per Student 


Student 


Index 


Index 


(Rank) 


Change 


1. District Columbia 


$10,133 


191 


189 


(2) 


13.1% 


2. Alaska 


10,129 


191 


203 


(1) 


-17.3 


3. Delaware 


7.545 


142 


134 


(7) 


25.7 


4. Hawaii 


7,525 


142 


138 


(5) 


10.0 


5. New York 


7,304 


138 


150 


(3) 


18.5 


6. Wyoming 


6,979 


132 


134 


(6) 


1.3 


7. New Jersey 


6,950 


131 


139 


(4) 


28.2 


8. Vermont 


6,945 


131 


113 


(13) 


22.0 


9. Massachusetts 


6,901 


130 


133 


(9) 


16.8 


10. Connecticut 


6,894 


130 


134 


(8) 


10.2 


17. Iowa 


5,685 


107 


98 


(22) 


-1.9 


19. Wisconsin 


5,546 


105 


104 


(17) 


-6.2 


22. Minnesota 


5,340 


101 


97 


(24) 


-3.9 


45. North Dakota 


4,338 


82 


76 


(47) 


-9.9 


51. South Dakota 


3,838 


72 


63 


(51) 


-20.6 


United States 


$5,303 


100 


100 




6.3 




Minnesota 1977-78 - 1987-88 






1977-78 


2,834 


111 


107 






1979-80 


3,251 


109 


105 






1980-81 


3,176 


100 


96 






1981-82 


3,538 


103 


99 






1982 83 


3,721 


103 


99 






1 984-84 


4,117 


104 


100 






1984-85 


4,576 


101 


97 






1985-86 


4,861 


100 


97 






1986-87 


5,180 


102 


98 






1987-88 


^,340 


101 


97 







Education ApproprtatloiM tnA Ntl lUtlon per Studont. Appropnttioni and tuitton ravtnuat for currant operating aducation axpanaaa for public inititutione par anriual FTE ttudant 
Indicatai luppcrt for individual ttudanti without taking mto account tha typaa of inatitutioni anandad Education appropriation! and tuition rattt<HJ to tha atata ayatam'i financial 
•upport raquirarnantt it reportad ai an mdax 

Sourca RaMarch Aiiociatai of Washington, Star* ProfitM. tin»ncing Public Higher Bducttion 1978 to 1988 
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Table 1.58 

Potential Tax Revenues Per Student 1 987-88 
in Selected States by Rank and Minnesota 
1977-78 1987-88 









RAlAtiWA 










to SvBtMm 




Potential Tax Revenues 


Dollars 




Financial 




Per Student 


per 




Load 




1987-88 


Student 


Index 


Index 


(Rank) 


1. District wjlumbia 


$151,145 


303 


300 


12) 


2. Alaska 


150,986 


303 


322 


ID 


3. Connecticut 


98,066 


197 


203 


13) 


4. Mew Jersey 


88,574 


178 


189 


(4) 


5. Nevada 


87,233 


175 


164 


15) 


6. Massachusetts 


78,730 


158 


161 


16) 


7. Florida 


74,180 


149 


155 


(7) 


8. New Hampshire 


72,925 


146 


141 


19) 


9. Hawaii 


66,141 


133 


129 


(11) 


10. NewYdrk 


65,448 


131 


143 


18) 


22. South Dakota 


48,070 


96 


85 


131) 


42. Minnesota 


38,493 


77 


74 


142) 


45. Iowa 


37,017 


74 


68 


(46) 


48. Wisconsin 


33,486 


67 


66 


148) 


49. North Dakota 


32,779 


66 


61 


(51) 


United States 


$49,858 


100 


100 






Minnesota 1977-78 - 


1987 88 






1977-78 


$ 19.243 


83 


80 




1979-80 


22,341 


83 


80 




1980-81 


23,113 


85 


81 




1981 82 


24,316 


82 


79 




1982 83 


26,37S^ 


81 


78 




198? 34 


28,808 


81 


78 




1' 35 


30,964 


79 


76 




386 


33,354 


76 


73 






37,027 


78 


75 




1987-88 


38,493 


77 


74 





PottntW Tax ll«v«n«M Nr 8tiid«r;t Th«M comb«n«d input f ictort Mtablith ■ 9t»f'% batic potantial to f inanca public institutions ralativs to studant •nroHmtnt load. Rapofts 
ralativfty stsWa ttx potantiat to f msncs individual studant's aducation without taking mto account tha typas of inatitutions sttandad. Tsx potantial ralstad to tha ^its syatam'a 
f msncisl support raquirsmant* is raportad ss in indsx 

Sourcs Rssasrch Associstos of WashinQton, Sw Prof tin Fmanctng Publtc Htgtmr EducMtion } 976 to 1966 
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Table 1.59 

Collective Financial Actions 

in Selected States by Rank 1 987--88 

and iVIinnesota 

1977-78-1987-88 



Relative 
to System 
Financial 

Collective Financial Actions Load 



1987-88 


Percent 


Index 


Index 


(Rank) 


1 Wisconsin 




1 Rfi 
1 


1 SA 


M \ 
\ 1 1 


2. Iowa 






1 99 


10? 


3 Alabama 






1 9fi 




4. Michigan 


14 6 


137 


las 




5. Utah 


14.4 


136 


127 


(7) 


6. North Carolina 


14.3 


135 


136 


(3) 


7. Delaware 


14.2 


134 


126 


(8) 


8. S'^uth Carolina 


14.0 


132 


132 


(6) 


9. Minnesota 


13.9 


130 


125 


(10) 


10. Mississippi 


13.5 


127 


126 


(9) 


11. North Dakota 


13.2 


124 


115 


(14) 


43. South Dakota 


8.0 


75 


66 


(47) 


United States 


10.6 


100 


100 






IVi«nnv.ota 1977-78 - 


1987-8S 






1977-78 


14.7% 


124 


129 




1979-80 


14.6 


130 


125 




1980-81 


13.7 


118 


113 




1981-82 


14.5 


126 


121 




1982-83 


14.1 


126 


121 




1983-84 


14.3 


128 


124 




1984-85 


14.8 


128 


123 




1985-86 


14.6 


132 


127 




1986-87 


14.0 


130 


125 




1987-88 


13.9 


130 


12« 





CoHtcthft FinancM Actiont Tht combined factors are the financial actiont that ettau: «h the degree to which the potential tax dollars per student are actually utilized to achieve the 
support level provided Stetes Mith high levels are making a substantial combined tax eff jrt. allocation to education, and tuition charge to finance public institutions The fictions 
related to the etata aystem'e financial support rfcx^uiraments is reported as an index 

Source. Reseerch Aeeociatat of Weshington, Stefe Prohins finficing Pubfic Higher Education 1978 to 1988 
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Table 1.60 

Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test Mean Scores, 
Minnesota High School Juniors 
and National Coiiege-Bound Juniors, 
1979-1988 



Year 

Ending 


Minnesota Participation 


Minnesota 


National 




Number 


Participation 


\Mrbai 


Math 


Verbal 


Math 


1979 


26,418 


33.7 


40.9 


47.0 


40.6 


44.8 


1980 


26,879 


35.1 


40.8 


47.7 


40.3 


45.3 


1981 


26,869 


39.1 


41.2 


47.4 


40.6 


45.2 


1982 


27,311 


42.4 


41.9 


46.9 


41.5 


45.1 


1983 


26,064 


40.1 


41.9 


46.9 


41.1 


44.7 


1984 


28,600 


45.8 


41.2 


46.4 


40.9 


44.7 


1985 


28,689 


46.5 


41.0 


46.0 


41.0 


44.2 


1986 


29,547 


46.0 


41.1 


46.7 


40.9 


45.0 


1987 


30,892 


48 0 


41.3 


46.5 


40.9 


45.0 


1988 


29,081 


48.0 


40.1 


46.5 


40.4 


45.0 



Nott IncHidM onty thoM atudtnta who authoniad rttatM of thoir icoma to th« Poat-High School Planning Program 

Sourca: Midwftttorn Ragkmai Off ica, Th« CoHoga Board (national trand) Minnaaota Post-High School Planning Program (atata trond) 



Table 1.61 

ACT Composite Scores, 
IViinnesota and National, 
1978-79-1987-88 







Minnesota 








School 


Minnesota 


Totel 


Estimated 




National 


Year 


Mean 


Students 


Percent^ 


Mean 


Total 


1978-79 


20.5 


20,315 


25.9 


18.6 


NA 


1 979-80 


20.3 


19,562 


25.6 


18.5 


NA 


1980-81 


20.3 


18,938 


27.5 


18.5 


NA 


1 982-83 


20.2 


17,839 


27.2 


18.3 


NA 


1 983-84 


20.2 


18,134 


29.0 


18.5 


NA 


1984-85 


20.2 


17,635 


28.5 


18.6 


738,836 


1985-86 


20.3 


17,615 


27.9 


18 8 


729,606 


1986-87 


20. r 


20,119 


31.5 


18.7 


777,444 


1 987-88 


19.9 


25,648 


< ^ 


18.8 


842,322 



^Basod on numbor of high achool juniora for aach yaar 
Sourca ACT 
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Tuble 1.62 

Mean SAT Scores, 

Minnesota and National, 

1980-1988 



Minnesota 



School 


Minnesota 




Total 


Estimated 


National 




Year 


Verbal 


Math 


Students 


Percent^ 


Verbal 


Math 


1980 


491 


544 


4,814 


6.8 


424 


466 


1981 


486 


539 


5,074 


7.4 


424 


466 


1982 


435 


543 


4,983 


7.5 


426 


467 


1983 


482 


538 


5.631 


8.9 


425 


468 


1984 


4C1 


539 


6,623 


11.1 


426 


471 


.985 


481 


537 


7,304 


12.7 


431 


475 


1986 


482 


540 


7,764 


13.8 


431 


475 


1987 


472 


531 


10,162 


17.5 


430 


476 


1988 


470 


531 


10,722 


18.4 


428 


476 



^ Bated on number of high school Mniort for etch yttr 
Sourct. The Cdtegt Boerd 



Table 1.63 

State of Minnesota General Fund Expenditures 
by Major Categories, 
1 987-89 Biennium' 



Category 


Amount 


Percent 


Aid to School Districts 


$ 3,007,743.4 


25.7 


Post-Secondary Education 


2,205,077.7 


18.9 


Property Tax Credits and Refunds 


1,767,277.6 


15.1 


Medical Assistance/General Assistance Medical 


1,313,413.0 


11.2 


Local Government Aid 


647,806.9 


5.5 


Debt Service and Short-Term Borrowing 


268,878.9 


2.3 


Income Maintenance 


251,873.9 


2.2 


Other Major Local Assistance) 


490,418.6 


4.2 


State Institutions 


594,495.8 


5.1 


Legislature, Judicial, Constitutional 


182,611,1 


1.6 


State Agencies 


966,812.0 


8.3 


Total 


$11,696,408.9 


100.0 



iFitcel >^ar 1 988 tctutl. 1 989 tttimtted. I40milt{on tn canct'lttiont txpecttd. mtking tctuti txptnditurt 1 1 1 .656.408 9 
Sourct Minnttott Dtf^trtment of Fintnct 
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section 2 
Policy Issues 



This section summarizes policy 
issues addressed by the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board 
during the past two years, 
including some projects 
scheduled for completion in 
early 1S89. 

The section is divided into five 
parts. The first covers funding 
and financial aid issues. The 
second covers projects and issues 
relating to govmiance, mission 
differentiation, and planning. The 
third part reviews projects to 
improve quality. The fourth part 
describes projects to enhance 
coordination and cooperation. The 
fifth p£xt covers projects to 
improve information and 
assessment services. 
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Fundings d Fmandal Aid 

This part provides an update on 
the work of the average cost 
funding task force and previews 
the Coordinating Board's 
post-secondary education cost 
study scheduled for release in 
late 1988. It presents the 
conclusions and 

recommend acions of the Board's 
study of graduate and 
professional education released 
in Januaiy 1987 and a follow-up 
study on financing policies for 
students in high cost University 
of Minnesota health professions 
programs. This part presents 
the conclusions and 
recommendations from the 
Board's studies of Guaranteed 
Student Loan borrowers, state 
saving incentive and prepaid 
tuition plans, aad the 
implications cf expanding the 
Gradaated Repayment Income 
Protection Prograu. 

Average Cost Funding 
Tbsk Force 

The Average Cost Funding Tfek 
Force conducted several 
activities during the 1987-89 
biennium. The task force revised 
its issue agenda, reviewed its 
structure and conducted 
analyses of its two highest 
viiority issues. The task force 
also suspended work on its issue 
agenda for several months in 
1987, pending the outcoro** ^f 
the 19b7 legislative session. 

Agenda: The task force revit Ared 
and revised its issue agenda. 
Several policy and technical 
issues were added. A survey of 
task force members was 
conducted and each issue was 
assigned a priority. Following is 
the priority list. 



1. Adequat"^ Funding Level — 
System representatives contend 
that their systems are not 
adequately funded. Some 
maintain that funding levels 
have not been adjusted to reflect 
changes in mission or type of 
student served. Current fundinij 
levels are not sufficient to 
finance desired staffing ratios, 
needed support services, or 
equipment and supply 
purchases. 

2. Counterincentives in the 
Current Policies — Several 
counterincentives in the current 
financing policies have been 
identified. 

A. Incentive to maintain 
enrollments. Since all 
instructional funoing varies 
with enrollments, the ciurent 
policy provides an incentive for 
systems to maintain enrollment 
levels. Consequently, a system 
choosing to contract faces a 
significant counterincentive. 

B. Incentive to retain low cost 
programs and avoid high cost 
programs. The current policies 
specify that state 
appropriations for instruction 
equal 67 or 74 percent of 
instructional expenditures. 
Consequently, a system 
choosing to reduce its 
enrollments in low cost 
programs and maintain its 
enrollments in high cose 
programs would experience 
increases in per stud<^nt 
expenditures and in tuition rates 
that would exceed the rate of 
inflation. 

C. Incentive to serve students 
who are easy to educate. 
Average cost funding provides 
an incentive to cc strain 
spending levels by reducing 
funding proportionately as 
enrollments decline. 
Consequently, it 



provides an incentive to educate 
students v/ho are less expensive 
to serve and a counterincentive 
to serve students who are more 
expensive to serve. 

3. IVeatment of Fixed Costs 
The av<>rage cost funding policy 
treats all instructional 
expenditures as though they 
vary proportionately with 
enrollments. It is argued, 
however, that certain categories 
of expenditures remain fixed for 
a range oi enrollment levels. 

4. Difficulty in Funding New 
Programs — 1 he reduction in 
funding proportionately with 
enrolhnents and the provision of 
funds on the basis of 
enrollments two years earlier 
constrain the funds available for 
the development and 
implementation of new 
instructional and support 
programs. 

5. Average Cost Funding and 
Minnesota's Objectives ^ r 
Post-secondary Education — 
Minnesota has certain 
objectives for post-secondary 
education. The state's funding 
policy for public post-secondary 
education systems should help 
achieve those objectives. Some 
argue that average cost funding 
does not help achieve the state's 
current objectives. 

6. The Funding of Extension 
Enrollments — The average cost 
policy is used to finance 
instruction in the public 
systems that is creditable 
toward a degree or certificate. 
There appear to he differences 
among the systems, however, in 
the type of extensioi instruction 
that is degree or certi ficate 
creditable. 
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Policy Issues 



7. Average Cost Funding and 
Intiurstate Tuition Redprodty 

— Some neighboring st^'^es with 
which Minnesota has interstate 
tuition reciprocity agreements 
are tightening admission 
standards and/or establishing 
enrollment limitations at some 
of their public post- secondary 
institutions. Tb the extent that 
these actions result in increased 
enrollments at Minnesota's 
public post-secondary 
institutions, there will be cost 
implications for the state. 

8. Consideration of 
Incorporating Capital Fundi' j 
Into the Current Funding Podcy 

— The biennial budget process 
provides operating funds and 
facility repair and replacement 
funds. Capital funds are 
provided through the v^ipital 
budgeting process. It has been 
argued that the current capital 
budgeting proce?3 provides 
little incentive for the systems 
to constrain their requests tor or 
use of physical plant space. It 
has been suggested that the 
incorporation of capital funding 
into the biennial budget process 
might strengthen the incentive 
to constrain the requests for and 
use of physical plant space. 

9. The 1Veatm<^nt of Student 
Health Service md Activity 
Fees and Expenditures — There 
are differences in the extent to 
which the public systems 
support student h:.alth services 
and activities with state funds. 

10. TheTVeatmentofNew 
Program Funding in the 
Enrollment Error Adjustment 

— An adjustment to the 
instructional spending base is 
made each biennium for the 
variation between actual 
enrollment and the estimate 
used to fund the second y ear of 



the biennium. The adjustment is 
based on total instructional 
spending and affects funding 
levels in subsequent biennia ^^tal 
instructional spending is 
supported by enrollment relatea 
funding and by funding provided 
for new programs. The funding 
for new programs, however, was 
not provided on the basis of 
enroUments. Consequently, the 
adjustment alters non-enrollment 
related instructional funding 
levels for new programs on the 
basis of enrollments. 

Structure of the Thak Force: The 
task force conducted a review of 

structure and considered 
alternatives. Thsk force members 
expressed concern rN>ut the 
structure of the task force at the 
January 1987 meeting. The 
concerns focused on the existence 
of two processes for addressing 
policy issues, the task force and 
the Highe.* Education Advisory 
Council's mission differentiation 
process. Members noted a lack of 
coordination between the two 
processes in addressing similar 
issues. After a review of its 
structure and consideration of 
alternatives, the td«tL force 
decided to retain it. ,arrent 
structure. 

Issues: The task force had 
identified difficulties resulting 
from the two year lag in funding 
as an issue that it wanted to 
address. Large increases in 
system enroUment fiY>m one year 
to the next were resulting in 
significant differences between 
actual and funded enrollments. 
After stuuy of the issue, the task 
force reconmiended a change in 
state funding policy to the 1988 
Legislature. 

The task force recommended a 
marginal cost approach to fund 



enrollments above levels funded 
by average cost funding and the 
two year lag. State q)propria- 
tions for each unfunded student 
would be equal to marginal cost 
minus marginal revenue. The 
task force recommended that 
marginal costs be set equal to 65 
percent of system level 
legislative intent average cost. 
This percentage appeared to be 
about ch^ mid-point of marginal 
cost estimates prepared by each 
system. The task force 
recommended that marginal 
revenue be set equal to system 
level legislative intent average 
tuition revenue. This 
recommendation did not alter 
the current average cost funding 
policy and two year lag in 
funding. 

The 1988 Legislature adopted 
this approach to fund the three 
public systems that had 
experienced enrollment 
increases since two years earlier. 
The approach provided an 
additional $13.3 million in total 
state appropriations to the three 
systems. The appropria- 
tions were provided on a 
non-recurring basis and are not 
to be included in the base budget 
for the 19c'9-91 biennium. 

The task foi ce identified 
adequate funding as its top 
priority issue in June 1988. The 
task force began work on an 
analy3is of the adequacy of the 
systems' funding levels in June 
1988. The analysis will examine 
past and current spending 
levels, changes in the types of 
students served, and 
comparisons of dperding in 
Minnesota public institutions 
with that in peer institutions. 
The results of this analysis will 
be available for consideration by 
the 1989 Legislature in making 
its funding decisions. 
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Policy Issues 



Post-Secondary Cost Study 

Post-secondary institutions' 
costs of providing instruction 
have come under closer scruuny 
m recent years. Concern 
regarding ; apid increases in 
tuition rates has a rected 
attention toward the cost of 
providing instruction. Measures 
have been proposed to contain 
tl . growth in post-secondary 
costs. The Higher Education 
Coordinating Board placed a 
post-secondary cost study on its 
1987-90 Management Plan to 
address this issue for the 
Minnesota public 
post-secondary systems. 

Background: The 
post-secondary cost study will 
document recent trenas in 
tuition and costs ^ roviding 
public post-secondary 
instruction. The national and 
Minnesota data suggest that the 
price of attending & higher 
education institution and the 
cost of providing the instruction 
have risen since the early 1980s 
at a rate which exceeds that of 
inflation and disposable income. 
Minnesota's operating cost 
trends will be examined with 
system level data on 
instructional costs; national 
operating cost trends will be 
examined using finance data 
collecteo through the U.S. 
Department of Education's 
Integrated Post-Secondary 
Education Data System 
(IPEDS). 

Issues: The study will explore 
the reasons fur the recent trends 
in tuition and cost and analyze 
their implications. Most 
explanations have suggested 
that increases in faculty salaries 
and certain non-personnel 
expenditures, increases in 
administrative expenditures, 
and increases in institutionally 



funded financial aid are the 
primary causes of the increases 
ir the cost of instruction and 
tuition. These explanations 
along with other possible 
reasons will be explored. Tliis 
task wiU rely primarily on a 
review of existing research. 

The study will assess the 
implications of these trends for 
students, institutions, systems, 
and the state. Their influence on 
existing finance policies will be 
determined and evaluated. 

Finally, the study will identify 
and assess state and 
institutional cost containment 
strategies. The strategies will be 
based prin. .-ily on a literature 
review of pertinent articles and 
journals & elating to cost 
containment. The identification 
will draw in part on the 
expedience of health care 
providers in containing costs. 

Status: The study was 
scheduled for presentation to 
thf Coordinating Board in 
December 1988. 

Financing of Graduate a^td 
Professional Education 

Across t'le nation, as well as in 
Minnesota, graduate and 
professional education are being 
reassessed for several reasons. 
One issue is how to maintain a 
cc^adty for pro\iduig balanced, 
high quality advanced study 
while meeting changing patterns 
of demand. Related issues are 
how to prepare for anticipated 
changes in demand and how to 
maintain an adequate U'^'el of 
accessibility for students in the 
face of these drcumstanoes. In 
Minnesota, the University of 
Minnesota, the state's largest 
provider of graduate and 
professional education, is 



implementing Conmiitment to 
Focus. Through this plan the 
University is placing more 
en^hasis on graduate and 
professional programs and 
improvement in its national 
position as a graduate institution. 
Commitment to Focus hrs 
contributed to an examination of 
mission differentiation among the 
state's other post-secondary 
systems to reduce duplication of 
effort. A major element is a 
request that state government 
change its financing policies for 
post-secondary education to help 
the University achieve its goals. 

In 1987, the Coordinatmg Board 
staff completed a study 
assessing the relationship of 
various state policies for 
pcst-secondary education to 
graduate and professional 
education.^ A staff policy p.^per 
and a technical leport were 
presented to the Board.' 

Issues: The study explored state 
financing policies by posing 
three questions: 

• What methods does state 
government employ to support 
advanced study? 

• How appropriate are these 
metho' of support for fulfilling 
the st&^'s interests? 

• Coidd alternative methods 
be more effective in pursuit of 
the state's interests? 

The study does not indicate how 
much the state should spend or 
what specific programs or areas 
of advanced study should 
receive financial support. 



1 MinnMoU Hifher Educati<m Coordinatinc Board, 
Tht Financing ofOraduatt and PnfMiontU 
Education <n A/infi««ota (Policy Ptpar) with 
CoordinatiL V Board Racommanda^^onn (Fabruary 19, 

19671 

2MiniM»oU Hifhar Education Coordinatinf Board. 
Tht Financtng ofOraduatM and Pnf9i$ionai 
Education m Minn^iota (Staff Inimical Paparl, 
(January 1967). 
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Results of the study, however, 
may help determine the 
appropriate state role and 
methods of financing particular 
types of programs to meet the 
state's objectives. 

Three broad concepts are 
explored. 

• General, unrestricted 
financing of institutions that 
offer graduate or professional 
education. 

• Financing of specific 
programs, projects, or activities 
that are re lated to advanced 
study. 

• Financing of students who 
undertake advanced study. 

These approaches are not 
mutually exclusive. Howevar, 
the implications of each differ. 
Providing general support for 
institutions leaves discretion 
over specific programs and level 
of funding for them largely to 
institutions. Financing of 
specific programs allows for 
greater initiatives by the 
financing source in setting 
institutional priorities and 
resource allocations. Financing 
of students rather than 
institutions or programs focuses 
responsibility for educational 
choices on students and their 
sources of support. 

Conclu&lons: The study led to 
the following conclusions: 

Greneral Financing Issues 

• Separate, non-enrollment 
driven funding for graduate and 
professional education could be 
more stable than the genei al, 
systemwide approach now 
employed, but it would L crude 
into governing board autonomy 
and would pose academic, 
staffing, and budgetary 
difficulties. 



• Reducing the state's tuition 
expectations from graduate and 
professional instruction could 
reduce the financial burden on 
students, but it would encroach 
on governing board authority to 
set tuition without making a 
great reduction in students' 
total costs of attendance. 

• Expanded use of restricted 
program funding could promote 
activities desired by the state, 
but it would intrude into 
institutional autonomy and 
would risk misdirected or 
unstable support. 

State-funded, merit-based 
fellowships and other grants 
could be an incentive to pursue 
advanced education despite 
unfavorable, short-term market 
conditions for prospective 
students. 

^ State-funded, need-based 
grants could increase financial 
access for students, but they 
would be difficult to administer 
and would not be targeted to the 
most talented students. 

• Creative financing methods 
sponsored by the state could 
help students overcome risks 
involved in pursuing advanced 
studies. 

Spedflc Financing Issues 

• lb be nationally competitive 
for highly talented students in 
Ph.D. programs, Minnesota 
institutions not only need to 
offer outstanding programs but 
also might have to offer financial 
incentives. 

• Projected surpluses of 
practitioners in some first 
professional fields could lead to 
declining enrollments, which 



might make special support 
from the state desirable to 
sustain the quality of programs. 

Nonnnandng Issues 

• Reassessment of 
institutional roles in providing 
graduate and professional 
education in Minnesota might 
beneces vy as circumstances 
change. 

• The state's role in 
contributing Miimesota's "fair 
share" nationally to graduate 
and professiond education 
deserves attention. 

• The apparent imbalance 
between Mumesota's share of 
national population and 
advanced degrees conferred 
deserves attention. 

Recommendations: Based on the 
findings and conclusions of the 
study, the Coordinating Board 
adopted the following 
recommendations: 

1. That the legislature support 
the general, unrestricted 
financing of systems as the 
basic means of supporting 
graduate and professional 
education in Minnesota's public 
systems of higher education. 

2. That in cases when 
institutions propose termination 
of graduate and professional 
P'iTOgrams or seek special 
funding for them, the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board 
examine need for those 
programs and determine the 
suitable response to address the 
need. 

3. The legislature approve the 
University of Minnesota's 
request for funds to provide 
gra^.uate fellowships. 
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4. That the Board staff 
immediately begin working with 
the Umversity of Minnesota to 
explore assistance for students 
in the health professions in 
finandug their education, and 
that such exploration focus on 
targeted grant programs. 

5. That the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board explore 
more creative ways to assist 
graduate and professional 
students in financing their 
education. 

6. The post-secondary 
community explore further 
issues emerging from this study 
related to the quantity of 
graduate and professional 
education in Minnesota. 

7. That the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board, in concert 
with the poat-secondary 
education conmiunity, explcre 
the establishment of guidelines 
for outcomes of graduate and 
professional education 
programs in Minnesota. 



Financing Policies for High Cost 
Unicersity of Minnesota Health 
Professions Programs 

In April 1987, the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board 
directed staff "to immediately 
begin working with the 
University of Minnesota to 
explore more creative ways to 
assist students in health 
professions in financing their 
education and that such 
exploration focus on targeted 
grai:t programs." 

Background: The state's 
funding^Iicy for public 
collegiate institutions assumes 
that 33 percent of a system's 
instructional cost will be 



covered by tuition receipts. The 
University of Minnesota Board 
of Regents' policy is to move 
toward tuition rates that will 
cover 33 percent of instructional 
cost within a program or group 
of similar programs. 

For many years, tuition in 
certain high cost health 
professions programs has paid 
for less than one third of the 
costs of these programs. 
Students in other programs, 
especially undergraduates, have 
paid more than one third of their 
costs. The University wishes to 
reduce these cost shifts. If 
tuition in the certain health 
professions programs increases 
to 33 percent of the cost of 
instruction, the University 
believes that it will not be able 
to compete with other 
uni\ ersities for the most 
qualified students. An 
additional concern is that higher 
tuition would require many 
students to accept loans that 
require an unreasonable 
repayment at typical incomes 
for graduates. 

The University has proposed 
that a separate category of six 
unique and high cost health 
professions programs be created 
for funding purposes. The 
legislature has been asked to 
fund 75 percent of the cost o^ 
instruction for these programs. 
This proposal is called the 
''tuition offset" approach. It 
would allow tuition to remain at 
25 percent of the cost of 
instruction, the current 
proportion across the group of 
six programs. 

Issues: A key issue is whether 
conditions at the University 
^arraiii^ special state funding. 
Any form of special treatment is 
subject to later similar requests 



by other programs, including 
programs in other public 
institutions. 

In considering the purpose of 
any special funding, the 
following questions should bo 
answered: 

• Is special funding an 
appropriate and effective state 
response to counteract 
diminishing student interest in 
the health professions? 

• If the University needs to 
maintain professional school 
tuition rates that are 
competitive with its peers, 
should all taxpayers, not just 
other students at the University, 
share in the additional cost? 

• Does the state have an 
obligation to insure that any 
student, regardless of financial 
circumstances, can attend 
health professions programs 
without incurring an 
unreasonable loan burden? 

Findings: The report focuses on 
dentistry, pharmacy, and 
veterinary medicine because 
these programs were identified 
in previous work as being 
particularly harmed if 
cost-related tuition were 
adopted. Information on 
medicine was included at the 
University's request' Each 
piofession has its own profile, 
but there are similarities in the 
condition they face. 

Findings Regarding Quality 
Issues 

Sui^ly and dem md for graduates 
in these fidds art relatively in 
balance or in surplus. The 
University's expressed need for 
special funding therefore is not 



aMiniMsoU Hifhv Education Coordintttn( Board 
Pinonang PoUatt for Htgh Cott Umv^mty of 
Mtnnttota H§aUh Profnnon* Progmm* with 
Coonlinating Board Rtoocuntfidationa (March 17. 1968). 
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based on the desire to induce 
more students to enter these 
fioids. There is evidence, 
hcivever, that the professions 
are becoming iess attractive to 
prospective students because of 
changing practice conditions. 
The number of applications 
nationally has been falling, 
forcing programs to cut class 
size or become less selective. 
Competition between 
universities for the most highly 
quaUfied students is 
intensifying. 

Although the relationship 
between measured ability and 
later professional achievement is 
not precise, the University 
wants the largest possible, most 
higjtdy able, applicant pool from 
which to admit. In dentistry, the 
decline in the numbers of 
applicants nationally and in 
Minnesota has been 
accompanied by a drop in the 
measured academic quality of 
entering classes. The other fields 
are struggling to maintain the 
quality of entering students 
within a smaller applicant pool. 

The University of Minnesota's 
current resident tuition rates are 
amo' ^ the highest for public 
universities. From about one 
third to one half of the admitted 
applicants who turn down the 
University'^ offers of admission 
say that non-competitive tuition 
and fees were partially 
responsible for their decisions. 

The ejects on the applicant pool 
if ^tion is increased to 33 
percent of the cost of instruction 
are speculative. Students clearly 
evaluate on multiple factors, and 
some expensive programs can 
continue to be highly selective 
based on their quality and 
prestige. 



Findings Regarding Access 
Issues 

At current tuition rates, most 
health professions students 
borrow heavily, and their debts 
have been increasing. Some 
student d already borrow amounts 
that will require repayn.jnt of 
more than 10 percent of the 
average professional income 
during the early years of practice. 
This situation is most pronounced 
m veterinary medicine and 
dentistry and least evident in 
pharmacy. 

The Graduated Repayment 
Income Protection (GRIP) 
Program can contain debt 
repayment within 10 percent of 
average annual income for most 
of today's students. If tuition is 
raised to 33 percent of the cost of 
instruction, however, a majority 
of veterinary medicine students 
and about a fourth of the d ntal 
students mi^t incur loans that 
could not be rq)aid under GRIP 
within the standard repayment 
schedule. 

Alternatives: The Board 
explored eight policy 
alternatives. Four expect the 
University of Minnesota to 
allocate funds to Lealth 
professions programs within its 
general appropriation for 
instruction: 

« Continue to modi^ 
cost-related tuition within the 
University. 

• Allow tuition to increase to 
33 percent of the cost of 
iT'struction. 

• AUocate or solicit more 
private University funds to 
attract qualified students. 

• Allocate or solicit mc e 
private University funds to help 
financially needy students. 

The report does not evaluate the 
management of the University's 



high cost programs. Any of 
these approaches might be 
accompanied by cost reductions 
to minimize adverse effects on 
students. 

Four alternatives would require 
the state to provide additional 
funding: 

* Provide additional program 
funding in the form of a tuition 
offset or other means. 

• Provide additiond 
scholarship funds to be used by 
the University to attract 
qualified students. 

* Provide grant funds to help 
financiaLy needy students. 

• Modify the GRIP program 
to reduce the repayment burden 
on students with exceptionally 
high loans or low income. 

Preferred Approaches: In 
response to the Board's 
directive. Coordinating Board 
and University staff agreed on 
two approaches that meet the 
concerns of each organization. 
These approaches are variations 
of the scholarship and program 
funding options. They are 
intended to help the University 
remain competitive for the most 
qualified students since the 
University's chief concern is 
with the quality of its programs. 

First Preferred Approach 
The Minnesota Legislature 
provide funds to the University 
cf Minnesota for health 
professions student fellowships 
unde** the following conditions: 

1. The University's continued 
progress toward cost*related 
tuition resulta m t^tition 
increases for studei ts in 
dentistiy. pharmacy, medicine, 
and vetermary medicine. 
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2. The University develops 
rigorous fellowship selection 
criteria that are designed to 
increase the numbers of 
extremely well qualified 
Minnesota residents who enroll 
in these programs. 

3. The University raises private 
funds to recruit non-residents 
who meet the same selection 
criteria. 

4. The amount of individual 
awards is limited to tuition. 

5. No funds are awarded to 
students who do not meet the 
selection criteria even if the 
University is unable to recruit 
enough h^hly qualified 
students. 

6. A maximum of $2 million in 
annual funding is phased in over 
four years with $500,000 added 
tCi the appropriation each year, 
beginning in Fiscal Year 1989. 

Second Preferred Approach 

1 . University of Minnesota and 
Coordinating Board staff 
examine program expenditures in 
dentistry, pharmacy, medidne, 
and vetmnary medicine to 
determine unique costs now 
included in instructional cose that 
should be attributed to the 
research and public service 
missions of these programs. 

2. The costs be removed from 
average . 3st and tuition funding 
and covered by a special 
legislative appropriation. 

Board Recommendation: Based 
on the findings of the report and 
consultation with staff of the 
University of Minnesota, the 
Coordinating Board on March 
17, 1988 voted to recommend 
the first approach (student 
fellowships) to the Minnesota 
Legislature. 



This approach is consistent with 
previous Board endorsement of 
University fellowships to attract 
outstanding graduate students. 
The second approach, while 
acceptable to solve tuition 
problems in health sciences, has 
potential to be applied to all 
University programs. The 
University is exploring the 
feasibility of separating certain 
research and public service costs 
in future budget requests. Other 
public systems also might claim 
department U research and 
public servio^ costs that could 
be removed fr om instruction. 



Analysis of Guaranteed Student 
Loan Borrowers 

lb learn more about Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program borrowers 
in Minnesota, the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board in 
1987 contracted for a study of 
debt levels and defaults. 

Issue: Debt levels are a concern 
because of their possible impact 
on future life decisions of 
borrowers. Defaults c d a 
concern because of their cost to 
the federal government and 
their negative impact on those 
borrowers who default. The 
study did not directly address a 
third concern: debt b ' "den, 
which compares debt level with 
the ability to repay. 

Background: In 1987 a study 
released by Federal Funds 
Information for States, a joint 
service of the National 
Governors' Association Center 
for Policy Research and the 
National Conference of State 
Legislatures, raised questions 
concerning default rates of 
Guaranteed Student Loan 
borrowers. Working with the 
Federal Funds Information for 



States, the Coordinating Board 
gained access to the U.S. 
Department of Education's data 
base. This source includes a 
sununary of each borrower's 
record derived from data that 
guarantee agencies must 
regularly submit to the 
Department of Education. From 
this data base the Coordinating 
Board obtained information 
about each borrower listed as 
attending a Minnesota 
post-secondary institution or as 
residing in Minnesota. 

lb analyze the data, the Board 
contracted for a study with Saul 
Schwartz of Tbfts University, 
Medford, Massachusetts, and 
Sandra Baum of Skidmore 
College, Saratoga Springs, New 
York. They had performed 
similar research for 
Massachusetts. They analyzea 
500,000 records in each 
borrower's data file. Loan 
records were merged to obtain a 
single record for each borrower. 
Their report to the Coordinating 
Board, The Operation of the 
Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program in Minnesota, 
1977-1986, is based on 345,000 
borrowers who attended 
Minnesota institutions during 
those years. 

Although the data provide a 
useful sni^shot of activity 
under the GSL Program, the 
data base did not provide 
insights into the relationship of 
Guaranteed Student Loans and 
other loans. It provides only the 
last date a loan was made, not 
when the loan went into 
repayment or how much of a 
loan was paid before defaulting. 
The report shows that the time 
it takes for a group of borrowers 
to enter rqiiyment is long. 
Some of thi students who last 
borrowed in 1977 still had not 
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entered into repayment in 1986, 
for example. The time it takes 
for a loan to be classified as ''in 
default" after the borrower 
makes the last payment can be 
two years or more. This 
suggests that default rates for 
the two to three most recent 
years are too incomplete to be 
used far analysis. 

Findings: Following are findings 
from the contractors' report. 

The average cumulative amoimt 
of Guaranteed Student Loans, 
by type of institution attended, 
held by borrowers in repayment 
whose last loan was approved in 
1984, is as follows: 

Tbchnical Institutes $2,700 

Community Colleges $2,800 

State Universities $4,000 
University of Minnesota $5,000 
Private Four-Year 

Institutions $5,700 
Private TWo-Year 

Institutions $2,900 

Graduate/Professional $6,700 

As of 1984, almost all the 
borrowers who reported the last 
institution attended as a 
technical institute, community 
college, or private two-year 
institution, had a Guaranteed 
Student Loan debt of less than 
$7,500. 

About 10 percent of 
undergraduates attending a 
state university or the 
University of Minnesota and 15 
percent attending private 
four^year institutions had a 
Guaranteed Student Loan debt 
of more thau $7,500. About 22 
percent of graduate and 
professional students had a GSL 
debt of over $7,500. 

The GSL default rate has been 
declining since 1977. The decline 
has decreased by different 



amounts for each system. The 
overall decline, however, has 
been fi*om a default rate of 28.7 
percent in 1977 to 19.2 percent 
in 1980. The dollar volume of 
GSL defaults, however, is 
increasing due to the growing 
number of borrowers and total 
loan volume. 

The default rates of the 1983 
group of GSL borrowers by type 
of institution last attended are: 

Ibchnical Institutes 18.0% 

Conununity Colleges 17.8% 

State Universities 8.1% 
University of Miimesota 6.2% 
Private Four- Year 

Institutions 5.3% 
Private TWo-Year 

Institutions 16.4% 

Conclusions: Based on the 
contractors' report and other 
infcmnation. Coordinating 
Board staff reached the 
following conclusions: 

• A review of cumulative 
GSL debt levels does not show 
excessive borrowing. 

• The distributions of 
borrowers and students suggest 
that relatively more students 
attending technica. institutes 
and private two-year 
institutions borrow than 
students attending other t3rpes 
of institutions. 

• Proportionally fewer 
students attending community 
colleges borrow than other 
students. Part of this difference 
can be explained by the way the 
borrowers are classifi.ed. Each 
borrower was assigr.ed an 
institution based on the last loan 
approved. IVansfer students 
show up as attending four-year 
institutions rather than a 
comm.mity college. 



* Differences in the default 
rates between borrowers 
attending two-year institutions 
and four-year institutions raise 
questions about why borrowers 
default. Students from lower 
income families are assisted by 
federal and state scholarship 
and grant programs. TUition 
levels at two-year institutions 
are lower than at four-year 
institutions. Yet, students 
attending two-year institutions 
borrow more frequently and are 
more likely to default than other 
students.^ 

Recommendations: Based on the 
findmgs and conclusions of the 
study, the Coordinating Board 
on May 19. 1988 recommended 
that it: 

1. Encourage all two-year 
po6t-AiK»ndary institutions 
within the state and the few 
four-year bstitutions with 
comparatively high default 
rates, to develop strategies for 
reducing defaults by their 
students. To assist in this effort, 
the Board should sponsor 
training symposia for 
representatives of these 
bstitutions to help them 
identify ways in which their 
institutions can work effectively 
to reduce defaults without 
reducing access to 
post-secondary education. 

2. Work actively at the federal 
level to develop policies that 
provide incentives for 
post-secondary institutions to 
develop efforts to control 
defaults by rewarding reduced 
default experience, penalizing 
insi itutions that prove unwilling 
or unprepared to address the 
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issue, and assuring individual 
institutions greater discretion in 
pursuing professional remedies. 

3. Continue to make the case 
within Minnesota for strong 
state scholarship and grant 
support for students, including 
part-time and returning 
students, from low-income 
backgrounds in order to avoid 
the need for excessive borrowing 
by these students. 

4. Work actively at the federal 
level to develop policies that 
reduce the borrowing need of 
economically disadvantaged 
students by increasing the 
avaUability of federal student 
grant assistance, including aid 
for part-time and returning 
students. 

5. Suppot the Higher Education 
Assistance Fo'mdation (HEAP) 
in its ongoing reviei;; of 
institutions with high levels of 
b(»Towing and default and with 
problems administering their 
institutional respmsibilities 
within the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program. As allowed under 
current law, HEAP is encouraged 
to limitt suspend, or terminate 
eligibility (or institutions that 
prove unwilling or unprepared to 
address the issue. 

6. Work actively ut the f ec^eral 
level to: a) develop policies that 
allow the state designated 
guarantee agency within each 
state with the authority to 
eliminate eligibility for those 
institutions that prove unwilling 
and unprepared to address the 
issue, and b) encourage the U.S. 
Secretary of Education to 
support institutional eligibility 
sanctions imposed by the state 
designated guarantee agencies 
and prevent other guarantee 
agencies from approving loans 



for students attending ar; 
institution that has been 
designated as ineligible by the 
state designated agen<^. 

Status: In sur mer and fall 1988 
both the Houst and Senate 
considered federal legislation to 
control defaults, and the U.S. 
Department of Education 
proposed rules that would allow 
it to cut schools with default 
rates exceeding 20 percent from 
student aid programs. Due to 
time limitations ai^d lack of 
agreement. Congress did not 
act, and action on the proposed 
regulations was delayed. 

The Coordinating JBoard 
communicated its 
recommendations to the state's 
Congressional delegation, 
directors and presidents of 
post-secondary institutions and 
their financial aid officers, the 
U.S. Department of Education, 
and the Higher Education 
Assistance Foundation. 

In fall 1988 the Board sponsored 
14 workshops throughout the 
state un managing student loan 
defaults for presidents and 
directors of post-secondary 
institutions and their financial 
aid officers. 

State Saving Incentive and 
Prepaid Tkition Plans 

Concern over the ability to pay 
for an individual's 
post-secondary education h 
led to interest in saving 
incentive and prepaid tuition 
plans. Saving plans are designed 
to encourage the accumulation 
of money to cover ar; 
individual's expenses at the time 
of attendance. Prepayment 
plans involve the purchase of 
education services at current or 
discounted prices before 



attendance. Several states 
recently have enacted plans, and 
other states are considering 
action. Interest in state plans 
ana plans from the federal 
government and private 
organizations has developed 
because of trends in educational 
costs and personal finance. 

In 1 j8?, the Mirmesota Higher 
Education Coordinating Board 
directed its staff to study state 
saving incftntive and prepaid 
tuition plans. The study 
examines the benefits, costs, 
and risks of three types of state 
plans: prepaid tuition, savings 
bonds, and savings accounts.'^ 

Issue: The purpose of the study 
was to determine whether any of 
U e various plans established or 
proposed are appropriate for the 
state to adopt or endorse. TWo 
major policy questions were 
addressed: 

• What should be the nature 
and degree of involvement of 
state government in iucdtional 
saving and tuition prepayment 
plans? 

• How might the exis tence of 
state-sponsored plans afi'^ct 
other state policies for 
post*secondary education such 
as institutional funding and 
student financial aid? 

Conclusions: Analysis of the 
plans led to the fol!:wing 
conclusions: 

• Prepaid tuition — A prepaid 
tuition plan would place all 
parties at considerable risk. 
Each party involved in a plan 
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faces the possibility of hnancial 
loss. Other consequences might 
include inappropriate 
educational choices by 
participants, loss of enroiiments 
by some post-secondary 
institutions, and loss of 
credibility by the state for not 
delivering promised benefits. 

• Savings bonds — A state 
savings bond program would 
leave participants responsible 
for purchasing enough bonds to 
pay the cost of a post-secondary 
education. While risks to 
participants and institutions 
would be &.mall, the state might 
incur costs related to issuance of 
bonds and debt management. 

• Savings accounts — 
Savings accoimts also would 
leave participants responsible 
for covering educational costs. 
Otherwise, participants and 
institutions would face little 

. -fk. Thx advantages with such 
accounts would be a cost to the 
state in the form of foregone tax 
revenues. The absence of similar 
tax advantages at the federal 
level, however, might deter 
participation in a stat^ program. 

Assessment of state saving 
incentive and prepaid tuition 
plans requires other 
considerations. Enactment of a 
federal plan or devel )pment of 
plans in the private st ^^tor might 
make a separate state plan 
unnecessary. No plan, however, 
would replace need-based 
financial aid because 
participants in each come from 
different populations. T tirther, 
early saving by families for 
post-secondar' education 
remains a key element in any 
fi'' ondng strategy 

Recommendations: Based on the 
conclusions of the study, the 
Coordinating Board on March 

ERLC 



17, 1988 adopted the following 
recommendations: 

1. That if the Minnesota 
Legislature establishes a state 
savings plan, the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board, 
based on the knowledge gained 
from its extensive study of 
prepaid tuition and saving 
incentive plans, actively 
participate in the development 
of the plan, which should: 

a« be applicable to a wide 
range of post-secondary 
institutions within and outside 
the state; 

b. be applicable to all levels of 
post-secondary educaiiion, from 
sub-baccalaoreate through 
graduate and professional; 

c. provide some measure of 
equity by limiting the amount 
that participants can save in the 
program; 

d. be developed in the context 
of state policies outside 
post-secondary education that 
might be affected; 

e. be presented to prospective 
participants in terms that make 
dear t^^ 3 financial risks and 
benefits; and 

f . complement either proposed 
federal savings plans or suitable 
plans developed by the private 
sector. 

2. That the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board continue to 
examine the nee^i analysis for 
state financial aid programs to 
determine if adjustments should 
be made in the way parental 
savings affect qualifications for 
awards; further, the 
Coordinating Board and the 
post-secondary education 
community in Minnesota seek to 
have the federal government 
undertake similar action for its 
student financial aid programs. 

3. That the legislature and 
governor not enact a state plan 

7:) 



for prepaid tuition at 
Minnesota's institutions of 
post-secondary education. 

4. That the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board seek funds 
for a campaign to inform 
families about the cost of post- 
secondary education and to 
encourage them to plan for that 
cost. 

Status: The Coordinating 
Board's staff study was released 
January 21, 1988 in St. Paul at a 
symposium on "Financing One's 
Post-Secondary Education: 
Perceptions and Realities." 

The 1988 Legislature authorized 
a college savings bond program, 
pending the results of a 
feasibility and market study.* 
The conunissioner of Finance, in 
cooperation with the 
Coordinating Board, was 
directed to study and report to 
the legislature by September 1, 
1988 on the market for and 
feasibility of college savings 
bonds. The bonds would be state 
general obligation bonds sold as 
zero coupon bonds. Sale and 
marketing efforts are to be 
directed to Minnesota residents 
of low and moderate income 
whose children or grandchildren 
are likely to pursue 
post-secondf jy education. 

Based on the results of the 
feasibility study, the 
commissioner and the 
Coordinating Board are to 
develop a plan for marketing 
college savings bonds. The plan 
must include appropriate 
disclosures to potential buyers, 
including information on the 
types of savers for whom long 
term, tax-exoinpt bonds may not 
be appropriate investments. 



^Laws of Mtnntsotu for 1968, Chapter 694 
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Before impleirenting the 
marketing plan, the 
commissioner and Board must 
seek the advice of the chairs of 
the Senate Finance and House 
Appropriations Committees. 

The amount of bonds that can be 
issued may not exceed the 
amount of authorized, but 
unissued bonds for facilities in 
the four public post-secondary 
systems. 

The legislation states that 
bonds are to be made available 
in as small denominations as is 
feasible given the costs of 
marketing ar i administering 
the bond issue, and bonds in 
denominations of $1,000 must 
be made available. The 
commissioner may sell bonds 
directly to the public or to 
financial institutions for prompt 
resale to the public. Also, the 
conmiissioner is to make bonds 
available for sale to financial 
institutions located in 
neighborhoods where low or 
moderate income persons reside. 

Prior to adjournment. Congress 
approved the use of U.S. 
Savings Bonds as education 
savings bonds. Following this 
action, the commissioner of 
Finance postpc ned a decision on 
whether to recommend action to 
proceed with a state program. 



Implications of Expansion of the 
Graduatea Repayment Income 
Protection Program 

The 1987 Minnesota Legislature 
mandated that the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board 
study and report in December 
1987 on the potential for the 
expansion of the Graduated 
Repayment Income Protection 
Program (GRIP) to all academic 



programs with specific attention 
to osteopathic medicine and 
optometry graduates.^ Thes^^ 
two programs are not availabit; 
in Minnesota. 

Background: GRIP was 
implemented in 1987 following a 
study mandated by the 1985 
Legislature. It is designed to 
help students who have 
accumulated large amounts of 
student loan debt by the time 
they complete their graduate 
and professional programs. 
GRIP assists these borrowers in 
repaying their student loans by 
providing a repayment plan that 
is related to their income. 
Eligibility is limited to 
borrowers who have completed 
graduate and professional 
programs in dentistry, medicine, 
pharmacy, public health, 
veterinary medidr^e, and 
chiropractic medicine in 
Minnesota institutions. Interest 
has been expressed to expand 
the program as it matures. 

Iseue: The 1987 Legislature did 
not fund new seats for 
Minnesota residents under the 
Optometry and Osteopathy 
Contracting Programs. Thus, it 
was implicit that the Board look 
at GRIP as a way of considering 
the issue of financial 
accessibility for these students 
since the benefits of the contract 
program no longer would be 
available, and they could face 
larger debt loads. 

Conclusions: A staff report 
presented to the Coordinating 
Board in December 1987 pointed 
ont that it was premature to 
make a reconmiendation on 
expansion of the program to all 
graduates because there had not 
been enough experience with 



GRIP or with commercial loan 
consolidation programs. Also, 
more information was needed on 
student indebtedness, which 
would be provided in staff study 
to be released in spring 1988.* 

The December staff report did, 
however, conclude that 
graduates of osteopathic 
medicine and optometry have 
characteristics similar to those 
of graduates now included in 
GRIP. Numbers of potential 
applicants, repayment potential, 
and funding and administrative 
resources are relatively 
predictable. The inclusion of 
Minnesota residents graduating 
from these two programs could 
be acconmiodated within GRIP 
in its current structure. 

Recommendations: Based on the 
study, the Coordinating Board 
on December 10, 1987 adopted 
the following reconunendations: 

1. That the Board recommend 
to the legislature that 
Minnesota residents gnduating 
from optometry and oateopathy 
programs be Lncluded in GRIP. 

2. That the Board include a 
funding request in its biennial 
budget proposal to the gov^raor 
and 1989 Legislature. 

3. That the study to expand 
GRIP to graduates of other 
academic programs be 
postponed until the summer of 
1988. 

The Board pointed out that in 
the past Minnesota has 
promoted access to optometry 
and osteopathic xaedicine 
programs by funding seats in 
institutions in other states. 
Discontinuation of funding of 



^Laws ofMinnttota for 1987, Chapter 401. Section 2. 
Sdbdivi«ioo6 
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new seats, however, will increase 
the tuition and fees these 
students will have io pay in 
public institutions. The number 
of Minnesota residents enrolled 
in these programs, the known 
average debt load at graduation, 
and the predictability of timely 
repayment fit the profiles of 
graduates now eligible for GRIP. 

While GRIP is accessible to 
graduates regardless of state of 
residence and future practice, 
the most appropriate criterion 
for inclusion of osteopathic 
medicine and optometry 
graduates in GRIP would be 
Minnesota residence prior to 
beginning these programs of 
study, regardless of future place 
of practice. This eligibility 
criterion would put the 
graduates of these two 
programs into the most 
equitable po<ution with 
graduates of programs now 
included in GRIP who are free to 
locate for practice in or outside 
the state. 

Status: The 1988 Legislature 
accepted the recommendation to 
include in GRIP Minnesota 
residents graduating from 
optometry and osteopathic 
medicineprograms.' A staff 
report analyzing the further 
expansion of GRIP was 
presented to the Board in 
October 1988.*^ 

The analysis pointed out that 
since GRIP was established 
several commercial loan 
consolidation programs have 
been developed. A May 1988 
Board study found that 
students are increasingly 



9Laws ofMinntsota for 1988, Chapter 703. Article I . 
SecUon 22. 

tOMinnesoU Higher EduceUon Coordinating Board. 
Analysis of Implications ofth9 Expansion oftht 
Graduated Repaymtnt Income Prottction Program 
(GRm (October 1988) 



relying on loans to finance their 
education but that debt levels do 
not appear to be excessive. 
During the first 14 months of 
GRIP, 28 borrowers were 
accepted from the eight 
approved programs. 

The analysis concluded that if 
an expanded GRIP program is 
approved, it be limited to 
Minnesota residents who are 
graduates of post-secondary 
two-year diploma and all degree 
programs, who have annual loan 
repayment in excess of 10 
percent of the following income 
thresholds: 

• $12,000to$15,000ayear 
for two-year diploma or degree 
holders. 

• $16,000 to $20,000 a year 
for baccalaureate degree 
holders. 

• $20,000 to $25,000 a year 
for graduate and professional 
degree holders. 

It is estimated that these 
criteria would make a maximum 
of 2,400 graduates eligible 
annually for the next three to 
four years. Based on experience 
to date with GRIP, about 300 
graduates are projected to apply 
annually. Experience with GRIP 
indicates that the 
administration of an expanded 
program would require 
approximately $32,000 for staff 
support for every 80 
participants, and about $1,000 
for the same group to provide 
for space and equipment needs. 
The current loan capital 
resources of the Coordinating 
Board could support an 
expanded GRIP program in the 
short term for about 300 
participants annuaUy. 

The report concluded that 
adequately reliable information 



is not yet available to assess 
borrower demand and fund 
requirements with sufficient 
accuracy to develop a 
comprehensive, long-term 
expansion. It also is not yet 
clear whether or not commercial 
loan consolidation programs will 
be able to accommodate all 
student borrowers identified in 
the report. GRIP, as a matter of 
public policy, could provide 
balance to conmiercial loan 
consolidation programs as a 
lower cost alternative and serve 
as a lender of last resort. 
Although GRIP could be made 
available for a two-to-three year 
period, the Coordinating Board 
would need to assess borrower 
demand and the appropriateness 
of commercial loan consolidation 
programs, gather sufficient 
information on loan sizes and 
capital requirements, explore 
appropriate mechanisms to 
secure loan capital, and seek 
legislative support for potential 
costs before considering a 
longer-term expanded program. 
A trial period of two to three 
years, however, would require 
commitment to a group of 
borrowers for up to 20 years. 
IVial programs are not easily 
ended. It is possible that the 
timated maximum of 2,400 
additional stuc^ents would apply, 
creating an immediate need for 
more staff and loan capital. 

Recommendation: On November 
17, 1988, theCoordmating 
Board reconmiended to delay 
action on the expansion of GRIP 
for two years to allow time for 
further experience with the 
limited GRIP program and with 
commercial alternatives coming 
onto the market. Additional 
time also would permit 
exploration of long-term 
financing options of need for the 
GRIP concept under changed 
circumstances. 
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Governance, Mission 
Differentiation, and Planning 

This part summarizes recent 
devel(f)ments and proposals to 
alter the governance structure of 
Minnesota post-secondary 
education. It provides an update 
of progress in mission 
differentiation. This part 
summarizes the Board's review 
and comment of the 
post-secondary systems' 1986 
planning reports, and presents a 
preview of the statewide study of 
post-seccmdary education access 
and needs (M SPAN 2000) 
mandated by the 1988 Minnesota 
Legislature. Next, appear 
summaries of the Coordinating 
Board's review and comment on 
the expansion of higher education 
services for Rochest^, the 
progress of the Fond du Lac 
Higher Education Center, and the 
State University System's rqx>rt 
on "Initiatives for Minnesota's 
Future." Last is a status report on 
the work of the Thsk Force on 
Instructional Ibchnology created 
by the 1987 Legislature. 

Governance 

Governance of Minnesota's public 
two-year post-secondar}^ 
institutions has received much 
attention in recent years. Tb a 
oonsidorable degree, the focus of 
discussion has been the effective 
provision of instructional 
programs below the baccalaureate 
levd The result has been several 
changes in governance since 1983. 
The state's technical institutes 
have come under stronger 
state*level guidance through ihe 
crdation of the State Board of 
Vocational Ibchnical Education. 
In s<>>ithwestem Miimesota, four 
technical institutes have 
administratively merged. Beyond 
this, technical institutes and 
community colleges in the state 



cooperate in numerous 
instructional and administrative 
activities. Further changes in 
governance cont .ue to receive 
consideration. 

Recommendation: The 
Coordinating Board in March 
1987 voted to affirm its 
longstanding commitment to 
strong state-level governance of 
post-secondary vocational 
education through a single 
board for techmcal institutes 
and community colleges. 

The Board urged the 1987 
Legislature to make a dearcut 
decision on governance. In 
December 1985 the Board had 
recommended tnat state 
governance of post-secondary 
technical institutes be unified and 
strengthened by placing all 
technical institutes under the 
complete managerial authority of 
the State Board of Vocational 
Ibchnical Education. The Board's 
1985 recommendation focused 
strictly on TI governance because 
the State Board of Vocational 
Ibchnical Education had 
prqx)sed a governance change 
and legislative discussion was 
anticipated for 1986. In light of 
new pr(q)osals to create a sin^c 
governing board, the 
Coordinating Board re-examined 
its 1985 recommendation The 
Board concluded that the creation 
of a sin^^ board will resolve the 
major gap between the statewide 
governance responsibility of the 
State Board of Vocational 
Ibchnical Education and tlie 
board's authority to fulfill that 
responsibility. Moreover, a single 
governing board for the two 
systems would enhance 
educational opport*jnities for a 
changing student population in a 
time of limited resources. The 
Board would be able to ensure 
that graduates of its institutions 



possessed high quality general 
education and high quality 
vocational education. A single 
boaiti is the best way Co preserve 
and strengthen both missions. 

The Coordinating Board has 
repeatedly studied and made 
recommendations on governance. 
In 1981 the Board concluded 
separate studies of the two 
systems by recomiuending the 
creation of a new state board for 
technical institutes and 
community colleges. 

Status: The 1988 Legislature 
mandated a stud^ ^ythe 
Coordinating Boarii into the 
governance of two-year 
institutions. The focus is to be 
"the procedures necessary, fiscal 
implications, and effects of 
implementing alternative 
governance arrangements of 
two-year public post-secondary 
institutions." The legislature 
appropriated $25,000 for the 
study " lb conduct the study, 
the Board retained a consultant 
(McKinney & Associates of East 
Lansing, Michigan), who was to 
submit a report by January 
1989. The Board is scheduled to 
submit the report to the 
legislature in March 1989. 

In a paper released in June 1988, 
Joe Graba, state director of 
vocational-technical education, 
offered his views on structure 
and mission.^' He asserted that 
the University of Minnesota be 
encouraged to continue with its 
plan to focus on its unique 
mission of upper division 
baccalaureate and post- 
baccalaureate education. He 
further suggested that an 



1 iLau/s ofMinntsota for 1968, ChapUr 703. Section 2 

l2JoMph P Graba. state director MinneeoU Ibchnical 
Institute System. "Minnesota Poet-Secondary 
Education in the I990fl Structure and Miesi<»i" 
(June 1988) 
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analysis of the missions of the 
cf^puses at Crcokstou, Waseca, 
aiid Morris be undertaken to 
determine if they are consistent 
with the focused mission of the 
Umverslty; if they are fourd to 
be ^sistent, the Regents 
may want to examine the option 
of transferring the operation of 
these campuses to the most 
apprc^riate governing board. 
Graba also pointed out that it is 
not clear which governing joard 
should operate the Morris 
campus. 

The state director .^ta^ ^ that 
the growing relationship 
between the state universities 
and community colleges* as well 
as the relative compatibility of 
th % mission of the two positions, 
would suggest liiat a merger ot 
f he two systems be thoroughly 
examined. 

The remaining realignment of 
post-secondary l'* dsions, he 
said, requires development of a 
system that offers occtpaUonal 
education at less than the 
baccalaureate level. Creating 
such a system requires 
examination of the occupational 
programs offered tthe 
University's Crookbton and 
Waseca campuses, and the 
community colleges, he said. 
Consistent with the realignmer^ 
of post-secondary missions, it 
would be apprc^riate to consider 
transferring occupation. 1 
programs to the Ibchnical 
Institute System. He added that 
realignment only can be 
accomplished if a state system 
of technical institutes is created. 

Gerry C dtenson. chancellor of 
the Community College System, 
on October 4, 1988 oi^tlined his 
idf>a£ on reorganizauon; he 
proposed a state network of 
comprehensive two-year 



post-secondary institutions — 
geographically accessible to all, 
and integrating occupational 
education with general 
education.^' 



Mission IM/ferentiation/ 
Coopemtive Effo'^ \, 

Background: The 1985 
Minnesota Legislature directed 
the pos^^ ^ndary system^ to 
focus on Xi. iion differentiation 
as part of the planning process 
& id required the Coordinating 
Board to coordinate the effort. 
The Higher Education Advisory 
Council (HEAC) appointed 
senior staif representatives ' i 
an advisory task force . i -nown as 
the Mission Differer tiution 
Group. 1 OB HE AC dij ected the 
advisory task force to discuss 
and present to HEAC 
rccommijidations on several 
issues including: 

• Associatf^ degrees and 
occupational programs 

• Access to undergraduate 
programs in the metropolitan 
area 

• Doctoral degn^ programs 

• Research roles 

• Credit transfer 

• Recruiting and marketing 

• Continu g education and 
extension 

In October 1986, the Advisory 
Council presented a report with 
recommendations to the 
Coordinating Board. 
Reconunendations on several of 
the issues were induded.^^ 

Status: During 1987, the 
mission differentiation group 



lSO«rald W ChrisUnna. chriiwUor. MiosiMoU 
Commvoity Ct4toft SytUt n. "Tb* Naw CludltQf* 
for Poat-SMosdary £duc«Uon m MinnMoU" 
(October IMS) 

1 <Miiu n >oU H iKhar EducaUon CoordmaUnf Board. 
tUport to tht Ooutmoraita tht 1967 Ugulaturt 
(1967) pp 84 87 



continued to work on the 
remaming issues of recruitment 
and marketing. In August 1987, 
the HEAC adopted the 
following 5l M 'ngnt. 

Recruiting 

Gu'ieliues detailing acceptable 
recnutment practices have been 
established by the National 
Association, of College 
Admissions Counselors 
(NACAC), the national 
rofessional association for high 
w rhool and post-secondary 
counselors participating in 
student recruitment. These 
guideUnes include a grievance 
procedure through the 
Minnesota NACAC chapter. All 
Minnesota post-secondary 
institutions subscribe to these 
guidelines either through direct 
NACAC membership or by 
participating in the college night 
program sponsored by the 
Minnesota NACAC chapter. 

We have concluded that 
NACAC's "Statement of 
Principles of Good Practice" 
includes guidelines and 
procedures regarding student 
recruitment which are adequate. 
The HEAC endorses these 
guidelines and encourages all 
secondary schools to coirply 
with them as well. 

• The HEAC reaffirms the 
continued endorsement of ' he 
NACAC guidelines by all 
Minnesota pos^sewondary 
institutions. 

• The HEAC intends to worft 
with the Dep?jrtment of 
Education, Minnesota School 
Boards Association \ 4 

.condary school assouations 
and organizations to emphasize 
the importance of dissemination 
^f post-secondary information 
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as a means of maintaining 
access and choice. 

• The HE AC reconmiends 
that those groups adopt and 
implement the N AC AC 
guidelines as a part of thelr 
involvement in the 
post-secondary decision making 
process of Minnesota students 
and their parents. 

Marketing 

Unlike reci mting, there appear 
to be no specific guidelines — 
state or national — which 
govern max keting practices. The 
development of specific 
guidelines, however, is 
unwarranted at this time. 

• The HEAC affirms its belief 
that institutional marketing 
does not require extensive 
regulation, and that, at this time 
it does not appear that mission 
differentiation would benefit 
from specific marketing 

gt '^es. Should problems in 
the h^a of institutional 
marketing arise, the current 
forums of the HEAC and the 
Intersystem Planning Group are 
the approf nate channels for 
discussion and resohition of 
issues in this area. 

• The HEAC encourages each 
systeji chief execuive officer to 
advise staffs and icistitutions 
regarding the need for all 
in8tituti(Uial marketing and 
^itudent recruiting efforts to be 
consistent with the mission of the 
system. The mission 
differentiation principles 
endorsed by the HEAC in 
October 1986 should serve as a 
guide for aligning marketing ^nd 
recruiting with each system's 
mission. Systems and institutions 
should examine on a regular basis 
what th^ tell the public in 
general and potential students in 



particular jout their educational 
offerings and services as well as 
the acconplishments of their 
faculty and alumni. What the 
systems and institutions 
communicate through their own 
p int and electronic n ateiials as 
well as through public media 
should promote m image wh ' is 
consistent with and c^pn^riate 
for the nission of each system. 
Direct and invidious comparisons 
should be ^'voided. 

• The HEAC directs the 
Intersystem Planning Group to 
continue to monitor issues 
related to student recruitment 
and institutional marketing and 
to bring to the attention of 
HEAC, any emerging issues 
which indicate a need for 
mission-related direction. 

The HEAC discussed the issue 
of no-need scholarships and 
other pricing strategies as 
marketing and recruitment 
tools. It focused on the public 
policy issue of the q)propriate 
use of state funds for 
undergraduate scholarships that 
are not based on need. 

R commendations 

• The HEAC encoiiiages each 
system chief executive officer to 
advise staffs and institutions to 
use particular care in the use of 
public funds for no-need 
scholarships. Systems and 
institutions should examine, on a 
regular basis, the extent to which 
public funds we utilized to give 
the systems and institutions 
conq)et!'dve advantages over 
other Minnesota post-secondary 
institutions. Public funds should 
be used to assist students to 
make informed and realistic 
choices rather than to advanoige 
onu Minnesota system or 
institution over another. 



• The HP:AC directs the 
Intersyf '^♦un Planning Group to 
continue j monitor issues related 
to the use of no-need scholarshios 
and other pricing an i marketing 
strategies in order to bring to its 
attention any issues which 
emerge regarding the use of 
public funds to create comoeti 
advantages in student 
recruitment. 

Cooperative Efforts 
Late in 1987, the HEAC 
directed the mission 
differentiation group to continue 
to monitor existing mission 
differentiation agreements but 
to re-focus the work of the group 
on areas of cooperation rather 
than upon additional mission 
differentiation issues. 

For the past year, the Mission 
Differentiation Group, renamed 
the Intersystem Planning 
Group, has focused its work on 
cooperative efforts that can 
enhance post-secondary 
education. Issues discussed by 
the group include cooperative 
efforts in providing information 
about Miiuesota 
post-secondary education to 
business and industry, ways to 
infoiia adults who may wish ' ^ 
return to school, strategies to 
^^mmunicate expected college 
w^el skills in matheiuatici to 
post-seconow^/ schools and 
students, joint dissemination of 
information concerning costs 
ani ways to finance a 
post-secondary education, uses 
and cooperative development of 
an instructional techiiology 
system, and ways to erhance 
and streamline program review. 
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System Plans 

Every two years, before each 
budget session, the four public 
post-secondary education 
systems prepare reports to the 
Minnesota Legislature of their 
short and long-range plans. In 
accordance with the statute 
requiring the plans, the 
Coordinating Board submits a 
review' and comment to 
accompany the system planning 
reports.** 

The third biennial set of plans 
was prepared for the 1987 
Legislat^ire, and in December 
1986 the Coordinating Board 
adq)ted its review and 
comment*' The Board's review 
and comment summarizes the 
majat themes and provisions in 
the systems* plans, analyzes their 
propoaed strategies, and 
identiues and reconmiends 
pusitiom on selected, imp^ iant 
\iciicy issues raised by the plans. 

Comn. Issues: Five conmion 
themes anscending strategies 
for a single system were 
highligh^«d in the 1986 plans: 

• Enrollment management in 
the face of a dedimug pool of 
uew high school graduates. 

• Student assessment, 
placement, and supporting 
services for a diverse student 
populat-on. 

• Quality improvement to 
meet the demands of 
student-consumers and political 
constituencies. 

• Economic developr* 'intend 
the growing role of 
post-secondary education. 



i&Minn. Stat 13&A.06 11988). 
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• Intersyst6.aplan.iingand 
mission differentiation in 
response to resource constraints 
and legislative mandates. 

In its conmieLt, the Coordinating 
Board analyzes these themes anc^ 
accomplishments and areas of 
concern in the individual plans. 

Comment: The Coordinating 
Board reported that the 1986 
plans reflected substantial 
progress in diffe^ntiating 
missions as a result of 
intersystem discussions 
sponsored by the Board. Much 
work remains to be done in 
mission differentiation. 
However, it is already clear that 
intersystem planning and 
cooperation result in significant, 
long-term benefits to students, 
the post-secondary institutions, 
and the state. 

The discussions on mission 
differentiation culminated in a 
progress report by the Higher 
Fducation Advisory Council 
(HEAC) in October 1986. It lists 
accomplishments in clarifying 
missions and presents 
recoL nendations on future 
poUcy changes. 

After reviewing the HEAC 
report and tha system plans, the 
Coordinating Board presented 
the following views: 

• A new agreement between 
the State Board of Vocational 
Itehnical Education and the 
Sti^te Board for Coirmunity 
Colleges defines a cooperative 
relationship for Associate in 
Applied Science degrees. It is a 
key component to solving a 
persistent and growing mission 
differentiation problem between 
these two systems. 

• An intersystem agreement 
on associate degree standards will 



significantly improve the 
definition of these programs and 
their articulation with other levels 
of post-secondary education. 

• The University should follow 
through jti its plans to develop 
strong General College programs 
to assist students prepared to 
enter rigorous baccalaureate 
programs in the other colleges on 
the 'Bvin CiMes campus. 

• The Coordinating Board 
agrees with a HEAC 
reconunendation that the 
Conmiunity College System find 
the State University System 
begin discussions with the 
Minnesota Association of 
Private Postsecordary Schools 
on associate degrc es for 
occupational programs. 

• The Coordinatinf Board 
agrees with a HE A^ 
reconmiendation thi ^ >e 
University of Minnesoi<i ret!uce 
its undergraduate enroUmeo^ on 
the Vnrin Cities campus by 8,000 
betweeu 1985-86 a^id 1994-95. 
State funding rp actions that 
would occur under average cost 
funding should be moderated if 
the University adheres to 
scheduled reductions in 
urdergraduate enrollments. 
Legislative decisions to deviate 
from average cost funding should 
be contingent each biennium 
upon the University's progress in 
reaching predetennined 
enrollment limits. 

• The Coordinating Board 
agrees with a HF -vC 
reconmiendation hat 
University of Minnesota 
enrollment reductions should be 
concentrated tt the lower 
division. Upper division 
reductions should be confined to 
specific academic programs. 
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^ The Coordinating Board 
agrees with a HE AC conclusion 
that reductions in enroUments 
at the University of Minnesota 
can probably be accommodated 
by other metropolitan colleges 
without creating a new 
institution. 

• The Coordinating Board 
supports additions to the 
missic > of Metropolitan State 
University to adjust lo 
changing enrollment poMcies of 
the University of Minnesota and 
other educational needs of the 
T^.m Cities, provided that all 
new programs undergo program 
review by the Coordmating 
Board and are developed with 
other area institutions. 

• The Coordinating Board 
agrees with a HE AC 
reconunendation that the state 
universities not offer doctoral 
degrees. 

• The Coordinating Board 
agrees with a HE AC statement 
defining research as central to 
the mission of the University ot 
Minnesota. Direct support for 
applied research and technical 
assistance in other public post- 
secondary institutions, if 
desired, should be provided by 
special legislative 
appropriations and not 
incorporated into basic system 
funding. 

• The Coordinating Board 
supports new agreements to 
facilitate transfer of credit 
between ^he community colleges 
and state universities and 
between the University of 
Minnesota and Minneapolis 
Community College. It supports 
efforts to develop agreements 
between the commuoity colleges 
and the University of Mf jiesota 
andbet'yeen collegiate systems 



and the members of the 
Minnesota Association of 
Private Postsecondary Schools. 

The Board concluded by 
pointing out that pla ning 
efforts for the two-year period 
had focused on structural and 
intersystem questions because 
the planning legislation implied 
or required attention to these 
issues. Further work needs to 
continue in these areas, but 
progress has been made. While 
all the current plans devote 
some attention to developing 
quality programs, quality 
assessment and improvement 
deserve to be major planning 
themes for the next planning 
cycle, the Board said. 

Status: The 1C87 Legislature 
amended the statute governing 
the planning language, directing 
the public systems, in co(f>eration 
with the Coordinating Board, to 
jointly review their missions, 
develc^ strategies to achieve 
mission differentiation, and create 
an overall intersystem plan. The 
Cool latingBoardisto 
v^tablish an agenda, determine 
schedules fat accomplishing that 
agenda, and devel(9 criteria for 
the intersystem plan." The 1988 
Legislature specified that the 
statewide study of higher 
education needs is to serve as the 
1988 inters> stem plan.'* The 
Coordmating Board reoeiveri 
copies of the systems 1988 plans 
by September 1988 as required 
Tlu, Board was expected to adopt 
its review and comment in 
December in trme for 
consideration by the 1989 
Legislature. 



Study of Statewide Higher 
Education Needs 

The 1988 Minnesota Legislature 
appropriated $350,000 to the 
Higher Education Coordinating 
Board to aegin a study of the 
post-secondary education need<^ 
of the state. 

Background: The first phase of 
the study is to focus on the 
r.eeds of the population corridor 
extending from St. Cloud to 
Rochester, and the Coordinating 
Board is to report its findings to 
the legislature by February 1, 
1989. The second phase is to be 
done in 1989 and concentrate on 
the rest of the state.^* 

The study mandate states that 
both phases of the study are to 
focus on: (1) an assessment of the 
current and future conditions and 
needs; (2) strategies to meet these 
needs; (3) costs associated with 
the strategies; and (4) effects of 
the stratf ^gies on existing 
iostitutions, state policies, and 
system and institutional 
missions. Both phases are to 
include consideration of at least 
the fdlowing concerns: the 
cun^ant and projected 
demographic and partidpatiou 
trends; current levd and type of 
serviu ' vailable; ne^ of 
traditional, nontradiUonal and 
minority students; the 
geogri^hical accessibiKty of 
services needed by different types 
of students; uses of alternative 
delivery systems, technology, 
cooperative efforts, and 
reciprocity agreements; and the 
physical capacity of existing 
im^'itutions. 



i^Lawi ofMjin§iotaforl9e7. ChapUi 401. Secti jn 
10. 

ISLott't ofMinntiota for 1988, Chapter 703. Article 1. 
Stctioc 2. Subdivision 3 
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Issues: Based on discussions with 
the post-secondary community 
and external advisers, 
Coordinating Board st^it 
identified four key issues in the 
reques^ for proposals to obtain a 
contractor for the study: 

• Are changes needed to 
assure that residents of the IWin 
Cities metropolitan area have 
access to post-secondary 
education, particularly four-year 
degree programs? 

• How are changes in 
attitudes, values, and lifestyles 
affecting the deuiand for 
post-secon dary education? 

• How can post-secondary 
education create opportunities 
and services to help all students 
succeed in achieving their 
educational goals? 

• How will the economy of the 
region affect demand and need 
for post-secondi ry education? 

Status: The Cc c^dinating Board 
on August 9, 1988 mthonzed 
staff to entp** into a contract with 
SRI International a nonprofit 
consulting (^*ganization with 
headquarters in Menlo Park, 
Californie, to conduct the study 
The SRI proposal was one of nine 
presented to the Coordinating 
Board. 

M SPAN 2000 was selected as 
the name for the study It stands 
for Minnesota Study of Post- 
Secondary Education Access 
and Needs. The project is 
assessing current conditions and 
future needs to the year 2000. 

The Coordinating Board has 
been collaborating with the 
state's public and private 
post-secondary systems as 
represented by two groups. One 



is the Higher Education 
Advisory Council. The second 
group includes representatives 
of the post'Secondary systems 
and the State Department of 
Education, State Planning 
Agency, State Department oi 
Finance, and legislative staff. 

Findings from the study were to 
be released in mid-December. 
Alternatives are to be released 
in early January. The final 
report is to be released in late 
January and presented to the 
legislature in February. 



Expansion of Services for 
Rochester Area 

As a result of its long range 
planning, the Rochester 
community has proposed 
expansion of higher education 
programs and services. 

A study of higher education in 
Rochester was part of the 
community's strategic planning 
effort (FutureScan 2000) begun in 
1985 by leaders in government, 
industry, and education. 
Recommendations firom a Ihsk 
Force on Higher Education 
resulted in tite creation of a 
Greater Rochester Ares 
University Center (GRAUC) 
Board of Directors and a Board of 
Higher Education Pr iders. The 
GRAUC Board contr acted the M 
& H Group, Inc., of Boulder, 
Colorado, to conduct the study, 
'i'he M & H report was released in 
September 1987. Subsequently, 
the GRAUC Board of Directors 
developed a proposal for 
consideration by the governor 
and 1988 Legislature. 

• Seek legislation and 
funding to establish a 
T^niversity Center at Rochester 
(UCR) which would include a 



Graduate Research Center 
(GRC) and a high tech incubator. 

• Develop incentives for 
entrei^reneurship support for 
spinoffs and startups, and 
stronger ties with the R & D 
activities of local high tech 
industries. 

* Meet the higher education 
needs of IBM and Mayo in 
engineering, computer science, 
and the management of 
technology, so Pi3 to facilitate 
technological develq)ment, 
technology trarsfer, and 
conmiercialization. 

In October 1987, after receiving 
the report and recommendations 
of the consultant and hearing a 
presentation from community 
leaders, the Coordinating Board 
adq)ted a resolution praising the 
conmiunity for its planning 
efforts and directing staff to 
prqiaro a review and comment to 
be ready for its January 1988 
meeting so that it could consider 
possible policy positions before 
the 1988 legi^tive session. After 
discussions at its January and 
February meetings, the Board 
adopted the review and comment 
and six recomir^'ndations on 
February 18, 1938." 

Issue: The issue is to enhance 
access to post-secondary 
education opportunities for 
residents of the Rochester area. 

Conclusions: The Coordinating 
Board conchided that a 
coordinated effort by several 
providers ^mder a university 
center is consistent with state 
policy that is based on clear 



JOMilUM^loUHiffa•rEduca^ionCo'vdln•Un(l ard. 
Rwttv and Comment on Propotttt Expantton of 
PoMtStondary Educatton Strutc^ * forRoefutter 
Am fRth Coordinatinf Board l^>cominK:d«tloiis 
(Ftbniary 18. 1988) 
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dif fex^ntiation of system 
missions. This approach would 
be more efficient and cost 
effective than establishing a new 
institution. Su< ssful 
coordination, however, will 
require the cooperation and 
coordination of all the providers. 
Of particular importance would 
be the expanded presence o^ the 
Univo'sity o^ Minnesota in 
providing quality graduate 
programs in engineering and 
management. 

A concern raised by the 
community's proposals is an 
apparent orientation toward a 
local governance structure for 
the university center. It would 
recreate the governance 
dilenmia now facing the the 
state's system of technical 
institutes, in which 
responsibility ' vested with the 
state board at authority restn 
withlocr ^chool districts. 
Moreover, a new governance 
structure would duplicate the 
responsibilities of the existing 
governing boards, which already 
have the responsibility for 
serving the Rochester area. An 
appropriately designed 
administrative structure, 
however, could make the 
university concept work well. A 
local advisory group would be an 
important part of this structure. 

Additional resources will be 
needed for facilities and for 
incentive funds, or "academic 
seed capital," to encourage 
existing institutions to provide 
programs that meet the area's 
needs. Over time, however, 
existing state funding policy' 
should adequately cover 
instruction and related 
educational costs. A question 
remains about whether funds 
should be allocated directly to 
the providers or to the prop;, sed 
University Om^^r at Rochester. 



RecOiinmendations: Based ou its 
review of a study commissioned 
byGRAUC.theGRAUC 
proposal, discussions with the 
Higher Education Advisory 
Council, and broad consultation, 
the Coordinating Board on 
February 18, 1988 adopted the 
following reconmiendatiois: 

1. The Board endorses the 
general concept of a University 
Center in Rochester, and 
development of a research 
institute in conjunction with the 
Center, contingent on formal 
commitments b> governing 
boards of providers of services, 
spedficaUy to include a 
commitment by the Regents of 
the University of Minnesota. 

2. The Board reccmmmids that 
the state provide hdl funding for 
three years for the University 
Center, with a substantial portion 
of funds dedicated to omtracting 
for services. Funds should be 
used to: 

• provide academic seed 
capital to develop graduate 
programs in engineering, 
computer science and technical 
management. 

• provide support for an 
administrative structure to 
operate a University Center. 

Funding should bt contingent 
on development of an evaluation 
proposal, i include a formal 
review by the Board before 
January 1991 of the 
effectiveness of administration, 
contracts and services in 
meeting needs. 

3. The Board recommends thiit 
available state-owned land be 
dedicated U this facility, 
provided local fund-raising 
yields a match to state funds tor 
the proposed facility. 



4. The Board reaffirms its own 
budget request and 
Comroiiroent to Focus as its 
highest 1988 prionMes. 

5. Until th<^ recommended 
evaluation and review m 1991, 
the Board recommends that the 
governance of the University 
Center at Rochester be vested in 
a Bm^d of IVustees comprised 
of the majority of local lay 
members and induuing provider 
represenUitives, appointed by 
and reporting to the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board. 
The authority of this Board of 
IVustees shall not overlap ni 
duplicate the authon.^ of the 
existing post-secondary 
education governing boarHs and 
shall be limited to: 

• development and 
management of the University 
Center at Rochester facilities. 

• making arrangements for 
the provision of needed 
educational programs and 
services in the Rochester area. 

• allocation of funds for such 
facilities, programs, and 
services in the Rochester area. 

6. The Board shall ^ orward its 
review and comment, along with 
these recommendations and the 
February 8 staff analysis, to the 
governor, the 1988 Legislature, 
the Greater Rochester Area 
University Center Board of 
Directors, and members of the 
Higher Education Advisory 
Council. 

SUtus: The 1988 Legislature 
authorized $450,000 for the 
University of Minnesota Board 
of Regents to provide graduate 
degree prograins in thf 
Rochester area. This u.^, jides a 
state appropriation of $300,000 
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and estimated tuition revenue of 
$150,000. 

Tb the extent possible, the 
University is to provide 
programs in electrical 
engineering, comp ter science, 
and technology management. 

The legislation requests the 
regents to prepare a report on its 
plans for program development, 
faculty recruitment, availability 
and uses of adjunct faculty, 
estimates of costs for five years, 
and a timetable for 
establishment of graduate 
programs. The regents are 
required to establish a 
permanent local advisory 
C4>nunittee of persons residing in 
the Rochester area who have 
knowledge of and interest in 
graduate education. The 
Uuversity is to I'eport its 
findings to the legislature by 
February 1, 1989 after they are 
submitted to the Coordinating 
Board for review and comment. 

In addition, the Coordinating 
Board is to review the delivery 
of graduate-level programs in 
the Rochester area and report its 
findings to the legislature by 
February 1.1990." 

Fond duLacHighe, Education 
Center 

Tlie 1987 Minnesota Legislature 
auth orized the establishment, as 
a pilot project, of the Fond du Lac 
Hi£^ Education Center to be 
go fvned by the State Board for 
Commimity Colleges and 
j^imimstered by Art)whead 
Commimity College The State 
Board for Community Colleges 
was directed to submit progress 
reports to the legislature 



tWawt ofMmnttotalbrim ChAptir 703. Article 1, 
SntiaB6,SMbd.a(b». 



by January 15, ] 988 and January 
15, 1989, with a review and 
conmient by the Coordinating 
Board." 

Background: The 1986 
Minnesota Legislature directed 
a task force :o study the 
feasibility of establishing a 
coordinate campus of 
Arrowhead Conununity College 
on the Fond du Lac Indian 
Reservation. In January 1987 
the task force recommended 
that a pilot project, called the 
Fond du Lac Higher Education 
Center, be established with a 
biennial appropriation of 
$800,000. On February 17, 1987, 
the Minnesota State Board for 
Conunimity Colleges passed a 
resolution supporting the 
establishment of this pilot 
project, subject to certain 
operational and financial 
conditions. The Coordinating 
Board, in .February 1987, 
reconunended that the initiative 
proceed as a pilot project and Itf 
progre'^ be dosely monitored 
and evaluated. As part of the 
1987 legislation approving the 
pilot, $400,000 for the biennium 
was appropriated to the State 
Board for Conmiimity Colleges. 
The legislation also continued 
the task force until June 30, 
1989 to oversee establishment of 
the center. 

The 1988 conununity college 
progress report summarized 
activiti "s undertaken to serve the 
Fond dii Lac area. The report 
included information regarding 
course offerings, student 
enrollment, faculty assignments, 
administrative activi^^os, and 
budget information for the first 
two quarters of the Center's 
operation. 



22Law4 ofMinntnota for 1967, Chapter 274. Section 4 



Review and Comment: At its 
January 21, 1988 meeting, the 
Coordinating Board adopted a 
review and comment on the 
Conununity College System's 
report, Fond du Lac Higher 
Education Center."" 

The Coordinating Board 
concluded that the center is in its 
early stages of development and 
will require additional time to 
establish operatioa WMe it is too 
early to evaluate conclusively the 
center's activities, steps should be 
taken to insure that future 
evaluations respond to the issues 
raised. In February 1987 the 
Board had specified information 
that should be considered when 
evaluating the censor; the Board 
also stated that three years would 
be an appropriate time for the 
center to operate befcre being 
evaluated for further funding. 

Recommendations: Based on the 
review and conun it, ae 
Coordinating Board reiterated 
its 1987 recommendations 
regarding the operation and 
evaluation of the ceuter. Also, 
tho Board recomm(mded that 
the Conununity College S^ stem 
and the task force created in law 
to oversee the establishment of 
the center continue to monitor 
the development of the center 
and ask that the center collect 
items of information spedtied 
by the Board in 1 987 — an 
inventory of courses advertised 
and offered, including location, 
dates, and time; the number of 
students enrolled at the 
beginning and end of each 
course; data regarding th^ 
students' age, sex, emf ' ^aent 
status, and ethnic origL and 
course costs. (The Board also 



29MiniiMoU Hiffhtr Education CoordiiMtiic Board. 
Rtvuw and Commtnt on th« Mtpjutota Community 
CoUtg* Systfm $ RtpoH to tht Ltgiilatun, "Fond 
du Lac Higher Education Ctnttr A Report on 
B$tablt^hmtnt and Progr9$$" Qtnuvy 1988) 
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pit^x>8ed that the evaluation 
include longitudinal enrollment 
data from the nine post- 
secondary educational institutions 
in the Duluth-Superior area) 

The Coordinating Board noted 
that the Community CoUege 
System's progress report did not 
inchide information on 
enrollment and completion by 
courses. This information would 
help determine courses of 
greatest interest to studer ts, 
especially as they relate to their 
employment status and et hnic 
origin. Second, 25 percent of the 
center's winter quarter courses 
were scheduled ibr D\duth while 
no courses were available at that 
site fall quarter. It would help m 
know the effect of tYda 
development on the enrollment 
of other institutions and the 
proportion of students 
attending courses in Duluth 
compared to Cloquet and the 
Fond du Lac Reservation. 

Stacus: The second required 
progress report was scheduled 
for presentation to the 
Coordinating Board in 
December 1988. 

Meeting Educational Needs of the 
DuluthSuperior/ a 

In response to a request from 
the Higher Education Advisory 
CouncU, the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board staff in 
August 1986 convened 
representatives from the 
post-secondary institutions in 
the area to explore the 
possibility of expanding 
educational services, espedaUy 
the possibility of a cooperative 
effort involving institutions in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Background: Coordinating 
Board staff met twice with 
administ ative staff of the six 



post-secondar>' istitutions in 
northeastern Minnesota and 
Northwestern Wisconsin; 
Duluth Ibchnical Institute, 
Arrowhead Conmiunity CoUege 
Region, College of St. 
Scholastica, University of 
Minnesota-Duluth, Wisconsin 
Indianhead Ibchnicpl Institute, 
and University of Wisconsin- 
Sup ^or Staff gathered info^ 
mation from the personnel at \he 
institutions and public agencies in 
Wi'<»nsin and Minnesota and 
prepared a report.^^ 

Conclusions: Based on the 
number of post-secondary 
ins' tutions, projected number 
of ii^h school graduates, and 
the oirrent post-secondary 
participation rate in the 
Duluth-Superior are^, additional 
service providers are not needed. 
The type and intensity of service 
may change, however, and the 
expanded presence of 
conununity college programs on 
the Fonr* du Lac Reservation, as 
authorized by the 1987 
Legislature, would afiect the 
need for any current provider to 
expand servic3s in the area. 
Personnel from the institutions 
indicated that they are satisfied 
there is not a problem with 
duplication of service, <uid they 
can coordinate needec ^rvices. 

The report was presented to the 
Coordinating Board in April 
1987. No action was requested 
or taken. 

Status: In 1988, the NcHtheast 
Minnesota Higher Educaticm 
C(»i8ortium (University of 
Mimiesota-Duhith, CoUege of St 
Schdastica, Bemi4ji State 
University, and the An^head 
Commumiy College Region) began 
a study to assess the needs of 

24MinnMoU h I {h«r Education Cooi^iaatinf Board. 
Mttting t/u t. ducatiofuU Nttdt of th* 
DuiuthSuptnor A rta I April 1 987). 



adult learners in the area The 
Blandin Foundation and 
Northeast Minnesota Initiative 
Fund awarded grants for tlie 
study of needs. 

Review and Comment on State 
University System Report — 
Initiatives for Minnesota's Future 

The 1987 Minnesi:ta Legislature 
Impropriated $53,000 to the State 
University System fear Fiscal Year 
1988 f<K Wmma State University 
to develq) a Conqx)site Materials 
Engineering Ftogram. The release 
of an additional $500,000 f<n* the 
program in Fiscal Year 1989 was 
to be contingent upcm legislative 
^proval of a ay stemwide report 
by the State University System 
r^^cirding the develc^ment of new 
programs in science, techndogy, 
and engineering, llie rqxirt was to 
be submitted to ti^e Coordinating 
Board fcH* review and conunent 
prior to submissicm to legislative 
finance committees.^ 

HECB Action: The C ordi- 
nating Board at its January 21, 
19^8 meeting adopted a review 
and conunent and four 
reconunendations.^ The 
reconunendations wore that: 

1. The 5tate University 
System provide an int "^ated 
approach to engineerin,^, 
tedinology and sdence educa- 
tion, and that this be provided 
not later than id the upcoming 
biennial plan in fall 1988. 

2. The legialature, as a 
preliminary step, release from 
the $500,000 reserved for 
implementation of the Winona 
Composite Engineering 
program during Fiscal Year 
1989, an cmount sufficient for 

»Lawt ofMinn^nta for 19b'' CbapUr 401. Stctlon 5. 
Sttbd 2 

MMinnMoU Hifhar Education Coordinatinf Boarrt. 
fUvitw and ComrMnt on tkt Minnttota .Staff 
Univtnity Sy$Um fUport, "Initiative for 
MmnttUat Futurt m tht Stat* Univ9*'$ity 
£'vst«m"(Januaiy 21. 
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further planning. These funds 
should be used only for 
continued planning of the 
program and not presume 
implementation of the program. 

3. The legislature release the 
remaining funds for 
implementation upon favorable 
review of the proposed program 
by the Coordinating Board. 

4. The legislature be prepared 
to provide adequate funding to 
ensure the implementation of a 
quality and competitive 
program^ or seek institutional 
commitment for the reallocation 
of resources. 

The Board found that the State 
University System report 
provides a comprehensive 
inventory of existing programs 
and industry-institution 
interaction. The report aiso 
summarizes the intentions of 
individual institutions to 
propose programs in the 
sciences and cngmeering. The 
rq)ort provides an analysis of 
existing programs, and a listing 
of programs proposed by 
individual institutions. It does 
not, however, provide a 
systenrwide integrated planning 
approach to program 
development within the short 
a987-1990) and long range 
(1990-1996) context for the fields 
listed in the legislative mandate. 
1 he report also does not provide 
State Universily Board 
guidance to the institutions or 
notice to the state beyond an 
intent to review the proposed 
programs. As the report now 
stands, tl \ institutions appear 
to compete with rather than 
complement each other. 

Because the State University 
System report does not place 
development in an integrated 
system and state-wide planning 
context, and because the rqK>rt 



does not '^'^dress all the specific 
issues in tnc legislative 
mandate, the Board 
recommended that the State 
University System provide an 
Integra'^ approach not later 
than ialll988. 

The review and comment 
pointed out that the State 
University System report 
specifically addresses issues 
related to the proposed 
Composite Materials 
Engineering program at Winona 
State University. Because the 
program was in preparation, the 
Board was unable to comment 
on a specific proposal 

Board staff, ap a result of 
preliminary research, however, 
analyzed issues related to the 
program, such as the 
appropriateness of the 
undergraduate level for the 
program, and a number of risks 
and benefits. Based on 
preliminary research, the Board 
concluded that the funds 
reserved by the legislature alone 
appear to be inadequate to 
implement and operate a quality, 
stand-alone engineering 
program of this nature, and that 
additional funds would be 
required fi*om the legislature or 
through the reallocation of 
institutional resources. 

Status: After recr'-'dng the 
Coordinating Board's review 
and conmient and 
recommendations, the 1988 
Legislature adopted language to 
allow the release of the $500,000 
authorized in 1987 for the 
Winona State program upon the 
legislature receiving a positive 
progr^^m review from the 
Coordinating Board and 
documentation that $250,000 of 



the appropriation has been 
matched by nonstate 
contributions.^^ 

The Coordinating Board 
af-^roved the program at its 
October 1988 meeting. The 
Board noted that it would 
continue to monitor the program 
under its review fi*amework, 
following the guidelines of its 
engineering task force. Also, the 
program w ould be expected to 
ac^^ieve accreditation by tha 
Accreditation Board for 
Engineering and Ibchnology. 

In reviewing the program. 
Coordinating Board staff raised 
three major concerns. First, 
staff pointed out that a major 
expenditure of funds would be 
needed for additional faculty, 
classroom and laboratory space, 
laboratory equipment and 
supplies, and library reference 
materials in support of the 
program. State University 
System personnel provided 
assurance that the institution is 
prepared to make inte.^al 
aUocations necessary to 
accommodate the program. 

Second, Board staff noted that 
professional opinion is divided 
as to whether the baccalaureate 
degree is the appropriate level to 
prepare engineers in this field of 
study. System personnel pointed 
out that Ji3 a result of their 
consultations they believe that 
the baccalaureate level is 
appropriate. 

Third, that although the 
institution sur/eyed potential 
employers, an estimate of the 
number of baccalaureate 
prepared composite materials 



nLawt ofMintutota for 1983, Chapter 703. / rticl« t. 
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ergineers expected to be 
employed during the next five 
years was not obtained 

Tbsk Force on Instructional 
Technology 

Introduction: The introduction 
of computers, audio and video 
technology, and telecom- 
munications is transforiring the 
way in which education can be 
provided to Minnesotans. 
Institutions and states are using 
these new technologies in 
several ways including: 

• enhancing instruction in 
classroom or laboratory 
situations, 

• prov:*au>g instruction to 
students at remote sites, 

• providing courses to students 
dispersed iu different locations 
and institutions, 

• sharing books and periodicals 
between libraries, 

• providing professional 
courses to students at their 
place of work, 

• establishing local and regional 
cooperatives which include aU 
levels of education (K-12, 
post-secondary, and professional 
continuing education), 

• providing conferences to 
participants and allowing 
consultation among people in 
several romote sites, and 

• transmitting data for 
administrative and research 
purposes. 

The use of new technologies has 
significant inq)lications for the 
nature, quality, accessibility, and 
cost of education and for ctate 
pdicy regarding the ivmding and 
regulation of instniction provided 
through the new tech'^ologies. 

Background* Electronic 
technology is being used in a 
variety of ways to provide 
credit courses, non-credit 
courses, continuing education. 



job-related instruction at the 
place of employment, and 
teleconferencing. Among the 
transmission technologies being 
used are: 

• coaxial cable, 

• broadcast television, 

• fiber optics, 

• satellites, 

• microwave, 

• tw isted pair wire, and 

• ladio(AMandFM). 

In addition to the various 
transmission ^'^chnologies, there 
are different levels of 
interactivity that are possible 
nsing instructional 
telecommunications. 

In Minnesota, all types of 
technology have been used at 
virtually every level of 
education. 

The 1987 Minnesota Legislature 
received budget requests to 
support instructional 
technology and telecom- 
munications systems from a'l 
systems of public education 
(elementary, secondary, and 
post-secondary). Seeking a more 
coordinated way to respond to 
the many requests it receives, 
the legislature created the Thsk 
Force on Instructional 
Technology to examine current 
efforts to use instructioral 
technology and 
telecommunications and to 
develop a statewide policy fur 
these new technologies.^ The 
legislature appropriated $60,000 
to the Coordinating Board to 
support this activity. 

The legislature charged the task 
force with: 

• conducting an inventory 
and evaluation of current and 
emerging systems of 
instructional technology and 
telecommunications in 
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elementary, secondary and 
post-secondary education; 

• assessing the costs and 
benefits of statewide networks of 
local and regional telecommuni- 
cations systems, i^^luding 
q)portiuiities for collaboration 
among post-secondary 
institutions, elementary and 
secondary schools, public 
agencies, communities and the 
private sector; 

• examining the potential 
effect of telecommunications 
instruction transmitted from 
outside the state; 

• deteniiining objectives for 
the delivery of K-12 and 
postsecoixlary instruction 
through technological and 
teleconomunications systems; 

^ establishing minimum jtate 
standards and procedures for 
the support of instructional 
technology and 
teleconmiunications syst ms. 

The task force is to submit its 
findings and recommendations 
to the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board for review 
and conuient. The report and 
the Cooidinating Board review 
are to be submitted to the 
legislature by January 15, 1989. 

Tlie legislation mandated that the 
task force be composed of one 
representative sdected by each 
public and private system of 
postseccHidaiy education, six 
representatives selected by the 
Department of Education, 
including representation ^m 
school districts and other 
educational organizations 
involved in telecommunications, 
one selected by the Department 
of Administration, a 
representative from 2iie HECB 
Student Advisory Council, three 
representatives selected by the 
CoordinatL g Board including 
two from the private sector, and a 
representative frotr^ the 
Minnesota Public Iblevision 
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Association. The Coordinating 
Board has ::onvened the task 
force and is providing staff and 
support services for its work. 

Status: The task force met 11 
times in 1 988. G'** ui the limited 
time frame fat i^s work, the task 
force concluded that it would not 
be able to consider all types of 
instructional technology. 
Meetings with and communi- 
cations from legislators helped 
the task force to focus its efforts 
on issues related to instructional 
telecommunications. 

E;b<:tronic instruction has been 
successfully provided with 
different types of technology for 
interaction between the teacher 
and students and among the 
students themselves. Among the 
different leveb of interactivity are 
oneway (broadcast) audio, 
one-way (broadcast) video, 
two-way audio, one-way 
video/two-way audio, and 
two-way interactive video. 
Institutions and students appear 
to prefer two-way interactive 
video which allows the faculty 
and students to see and hear each 
othe; on television monitors. This 
type of interactivity requires 
' owparativdy greater 
transmission capacity. A 
telecommunications medium "^ha 
has the capacity to transmit 
two-way interactive television, 
also will have the csipeaity to 
provide any of the 1^ interactive 
forms of communication and to 
transmit data as well 
Consequently, the discussions, 
findings, and recommendations of 
the task force are focused on 
two-way interactive televisioa 

Tb provide data on the extent of 
educational telecommunications 
activities, the task force, in 
cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Administration, 
conducted an Liventory of 



existing uses of telecom- 
munications. The inventory was 
intended to provide data on 
current and planned uses of 
telecommunications by schools 
and post-secondcry institutions. 
It was distributed to school 
districts and post-secondary 
institutions. A number of large 
school districts and 
post-secondary jistitutions did 
not respond in a timely manner. 
Further efforts to collect more 
complete and representative data 
were made, and the report on the 
inventory delayed Consequently, 
a supplemental report will 
provide findings frt>m the 
inventory. 

The task force gathered 
information pertaining to 
attitudes about 
telecommunications. A 
consultant conducted focus 
groups and telephone interview 
needs assessments. Sixty-three 
oartidpants representing 
x^Jkarmt ei ucational functions 
and systems met in 10 focus 
groups around the stata Opinion 
leaders also were interviewed by 
telephone to determine their 
views about educational 
telecommunications. 

In addition to the work of the 
tabk force, there are several other 
activities regarding 
tdeconx "^unications occurring 
through Svate agency direction. 
While the Ibsk Force on 
Insinictiunal Ibchnology met, a 
number of other groups, 
educational and non-educa- 
tional also were studying the 
issue of telecommunications "md 
instructional technology in 
Minnesota These inchide the 
State Board of Vocational 
Ibchnical Education (SBVTE), 
the Higher Education Advisory 
Council (HE AC), the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board, 
the Department of 



Administration, and the State 
Plarming Agency. 

The task force report was 
presented to the Coordinating 
Board in December 1988. 

Quality 

This part provides an update on 
quality assessment activities in 
response to legislation in 1987, 
on remedial education, and 
teacher education. 

Quality Assessmen ' 

Inti*oduction: Nationally, the 
criticism leveled at elementary 
and secondary education during 
the early 1980s now has been 
directed at post-secondary 
education. If any persons are 
chargmg that graduates don't 
know and can't do all that a 
pos^secondary degree should 
imply. Post-secondary 
institutions have foxmd it 
diffinilt to respond to much of 
the crit^dsm because, in fact, 
they have not always 
established dear goals and ways 
to assess how well students are 
meeting those goals. Educators 
and poUcjrmakers in nearly 
every state are addressing 
issues of assessment and 
assurance of quality in 
post-secondary education. 

In the past, quality has been 
defined in terms of inputs, such as 
the number of books in the 
library, the number of faculty 
with doctorates, or the Scholastic 
Aptitude Ibst scores of entering 
freshmen. Only recently have 
policy makers and educators 
focused on outcome measures as 
indicators of quality. These 
outcomes are usually indicators of 
what a student knows or can do 
as a result of a post-secondary 
education. 
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Paper and pencil tests are one 
indicator, but there are others, 
including perfc. mance 
portfolios, senior capstone 
experiences, foUow-up surveys 
of graduates and their 
employers, and many other 
sources of information about the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
of graduates. 

Issue: The issue for the state is 
to work with the post*secondary 
education community to 
determine what students should 
learn as a result of their 
post-secondary educational 
exnerienceSv to establish 
measures to assess whether or 
not those standards are being 
achieved, and ba*^ upon the 
evaluation, to improve the 
effectiveness of the educational 
process. 

Background: Many states and 
individual campuses have 
responded to the need to assess 
how well students are meeting 
educational goals. Responses 
have ranged from mandating 
statewide standardized tests of 
basic skills in Florida and 
Georgia, to linking funding to 
demonstrated achievement in 
Ifennessee and Colorado, to 
providing funds to individual 
campuses to establish 
educational goals and measure 
how well students are mseting 
those goals in Virginia. The 
Coordinating Board's 1987 
Report to the Governor and the 
1987 Legislature describes in 
detail the various approaches. 

The approach ti ^n m 
Minnesota is similar to the 
Virginia approach. The state has 
indicated that assessing the 
quality of Minnesota's post- 
secondary education system is 
important but has left much of 
the decision about the goals and 
ways to assess those goals to the 
post-secondary community. 



In 1986 the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board 
recommended establishment of a 
task force on quality assessment. 
The Board included in its biennial 
budget request, a proposal for 
$360,000 to support the work of a 
task force and to fund pilot 
assessment projects m each of the 
post-secondary systems. 

The introduction of legislation 
to establish quality assessment 
activities followed a series of 
events in March 1987 sponsored 
by the Coordinating Board to 
inform legislators and educators 
about the issue. The Board 
brought five consultants to 
Miimesota to talk to and with 
legislators, legislative staff, 
administrators, students, 
governing board members, and 
system heads. Four separate 
events were held to meet the 
diverse needs of these groups, 
including a joint legislative 
hearing of the House and Senate 
higher education poUcy 
committees, a discussion with 
Coordinating Board staff, an 
informal discu&3ion with a group 
of campus and system 
representatives, and a reception 
and diimer with governing board 
members, system heads, and 
key legislators. Experiences in 
New Jersey, South Dakota, and 
Ibnnessee were described. A 
survey of activities in the states 
by the Educatioi: Commission of 
the States was summarized.^ 

The 1987 Legislature 
established a Task Force on 
Post-Secondary Quality 
Assessment and chargea it with 
the following responsibilitlBs: 

• Determine the goals of 
quality assessment. 
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• Study and recommend 
strategies and mechanisms for 
the state to use in achieving 
those goals. 

• Consider ways to use 
assessment co improve 
postsecondary education. 

• EstabUsh pilot projects 
within each of the public 
post-secondary education 
systems.*^ 

The legislature provided the 
Coordinating Board $50,000 for 
the quality assessment 
initiative. 

Status: The 17 member Usk 
Force on Post-Secondary 
Quality Assessment, including 
faculty and administrators from 
the public and private 
post-secondary systems/sectors» 
students, secondary education 
educators, and a representative 
of the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board, began its 
work in September 1987. In its 
prelimin.iry report to tL^ 
legislature in January, 1988, the 
task force stated that the two 
goals of quality assessir^ent 
should be first, improvement 
and second, accountability. The 
preliminary report was 
discussed at the aimual meeting 
of education governing boards.'^ 

The preliminary report describes 
various approaches used 
throughout the country. It also 
describes current and future 
actinties in each of the public 
and private systems in 
Miimesota. The task force found 
that the systems and campuses 
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are engaged in a variety of 
assessment activities and plan 
to expand them.^' 

lb assist policy makers and 
educators interested in 
developing assessment 
programs, the task force 
reconmiended a set of guiding 
principles for consideration. 
These principles, based upon the 
task force's review of the 
literature, conversations with 
assessment experts, and 
experience, are ways to use 
assessment to improve 
post*secondary education. 

Principle 1: WkUe outcomes 
assessment programs should 
result in improved student 
learning and accountability, 
improved student learning is the 
most Important, and the process 
is not complete untU the results 
have been used for institutional 
improvement. 

Princq>le 2: Multiple and varied 
measures are more desirable than 
a single standardized exam. 

Principle 3: Keep the number of 
assessment dimensions to a 
manageable number. 

Principle 4: Assessment policies 
and practices should go beyond 
examining basic skills and 
minimum competencies, 
especially if the instructional 
propram of the institution is 
broauer. 

Principle 5: Faculty involvement 
in, and support of, all aspects of 
the program is essential. 
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Principle 6: Data collected 
should build upon existing data 
and should reflect the campus 
master plan. 

Principle 7: There are ^bstantial 
costs, both in time and money, 
espedaUy in the early stages of an 
assessment program. 

Principle 8: Outcomes 
assessment should yield 
information to decision makers 
about the quality of the 
educational experience. 

Principle 9: Assessment policies 
should include provisions for 
analysis of the effects of the 
assessment upon students, 
institutions, and the teaching 
and learning process. 

Principle 10: Students must see 
value in outcomes assessment. 
The most important purpose for 
assessment is the improvement 
of the educational experience of 
the students. 

The task force also 
reconmiended a total of 
$300,000 for each 
post-secondary system to 
initiate a pUot quality 
assessment project. The task 
force did not set up educational 
goals but left the development 
of the goals of the pUot and ways 
to measure att&Inment of those 
goals up to each system. 

At its J^uary 1988 meeting, 
the Board received the 
preliminary report of the task 
force, required by legislation, 
and adopted five 
reconunendations. 

Noting the progress made by the 
task force, the Board voted to 
commend it for its work to date. 
Second, the Board voted to 
encourage each post-secondary 
system to clearly state 
educaticK'al goals foe its students 



based on its mission, and to 
develop ways to measure how well 
the system and studtmts are 
meeting those goals. 

Third, the Board voted to affirm 
the dual purposes of 
assessment; improvement and 
accountability. Although the 
task force concluded that 
institutional improvement is the 
most important goal, the Board, 
in its recommendation, affirmed 
that accountability also is 
important. Fourth, the Board 
endorsed the general direction 
outlined by the task force in 
working with the post- 
secondary systems to establish 
pUot projects. Fifth, the Board 
endorsed the task force request 
and its own budget request of 
$60,000 for the work of the task 
force and $300,000 for pUot 
projects. The governor's budget 
included $150,000, the amount 
appropriated. 

The 1988 Legislature provided 
$100,000 for the pUot project 
phase, and an additional $50,000 
to the Coordinating Board for 
Fiscal Year 1989 to staff the 
task force." 

The task force decided to 
recommend that the money be 
divided among the six 
systems/sectors. Thus each 
received a grant of $16,650 to 
develop a plan or plans for 
quality assessment project(s). 

In August 1988, nine pUot 
prq>osals, involving 18 
campuses, were funded. Each of 
the pilot project sites will 
develop a plan for 
implementation of the pUot. 
Plans were to be submitted to 
the task force in December 1988. 
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The task force was to review the 
proposals and recommend that 
the most promising receive 
additional funding from the 
1989 Legislature. 

A conference on quality 
assessment for faculty and 
administrators was held in 
October 1988. It was sponsored 
in part by a $10,000 grant from 
Cray Research Inc. The purpose 
of the conference was to assist 
pilot project teams and other 
interested faculty students, and 
administrators in learning more 
about various approaches to 
assessment. 

More than 40 campuses were 
surveyed concerning assessment 
activities. The survey resulted in 
the publication of a directory of 
selected assessT^ient activities 
containing information on 
assessment projects on 20 
campuses throughout the state. 

Remedial Education Update 

la May 1984, the Higher 
Education r ordinating Board 
adopted recommendations 
foUowing review of a staff study 
on remedial and skills 
development instructloiii ?n 
Minnesota post-secondary 
education. In August 1988 
Board staff presented an update 
on the status of the 
recommendations.^ 

Background: The Board 
requested a study on remedial 
education at a time of intense 
scrutiny of elementary and 
secondary education. In many 
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states, and to some extent 
Minnesota, the presence of 
remedial programs in colleges 
and universities was commonly 
used as evidence that schools 
have failed. 

The study identified the extent 
and nature of remedial and skills 
development instruction in 
Minnesota public and private 
collegiate institutions, and in 
the technical institutes with 
data from 1982-83. Remedial 
instruction was defined in terms 
of basic skills in reading, 
writing, and mathematics that 
could be expected of any high 
school graduate. SkiUs 
development instruction was 
defined as high school 
mathematics, Eng^sh as a 
Second Language, and stu^y 
skills; subjects that are not 
required for high school 
graduation, but are needed by 
many students for success in 
post-secondary education. 

The study concluded that the 
need for remedial and skills 
development programs had 
resulted from changes in the 
mission of post-secondary 
education as well as changes in 
studenc achievement in the 
elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The Board's recommendations 
supported the need for high 
quality remedial education to 
fulfill the state's obligation to 
provide access to educational 
opportunity. At the same time, 
the Board stated that 
elementary, secondary, and 
post-secondary education need 
to implement policies that will 
encourage students to become 
fuUy prepared for 
post-secondary programs before 
graduation from high school. 



1988 Update: Activities since 
1984 are the result of general 
trends and the leadership of 
many Torres in education. The 
direction of change is clear: 

• Compared to four years ago, 
there is more attention given to 
informing and guiding high 
school students to take rigorous 
courses in foundation academic 
fields. 

• There is an increase in the 
assessment of students in 
elementary and secondary 
schools to identify learning 
problems and in post-secondary 
education institutions to 
identify incoming students who 
could benefit from remedial 
services. 

• There has been extensive 
discussion in Minnesota over the 
implications of post-secondary 
enrollments drawn from the 
entire ability and age spectrum, 
including the role of different 
systems and institutions in 
serving imderprepared students. 

• With changes in welfare 
strategies and continu«>d 
attention to economic 
dislocation of farmers and other 
workers, there is a new 
appreciation of the potential 
value of basic skill : programs to 
improve individual well-bein^ 
and reduce costs for income 
support. 

In consulting with 
representatives of the state's 
post-secondary systems. 
Coordinating Board staff found 
a consensus that enrollments in 
remedial programs have grown 
rapidly since the 1984 study. 
Some of this growth is 
attributed to policies that 
support participation by 
dislocated workers and welfare 
clients. Special programs have 
been created, and improvements 
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in assessment have identified 
more students who could benefit 
from assistance in developing 
academic skills. Institutions 
continue to expand access and 
increase enrollments through 
enrolling students who 
previously did not attend 
poet-secondary education. 

None of these i^easons for 
growth imply deterioration in 
the preparation of new high 
school graduates. Changes in 
preparation are not likely to 
have been dramatic* however. 
The Board's communications 
about hi^ school preparation 
are directed at dghth grade 
students; the first students 
receiving these publications 
havt« not yet entered 
post-seomdaryeducatic Few 
post-secondary institutions 
have changed their 
requirements in order to reduce 
demands on remedial programs. 
The Univeraty of Minnesota's 
pr^>aration requirements will 
tiot take effect until 1091. Hi^ 
school graduation requirements 
and course offerings may change 
as a result of current discussion, 
but have not yet occurred. 

Recommendations: After 
reviewing developments since 
its 19S4 study of remedial 
education, the Coordinating 
Board in August 1988 
recommended that: 

1. The Highor Education 
Coordinating Board include a 
study in its 196841 management 
plan of ih !iaractari8ticsof 
students enrolled in remedial 
educadcn daases. 

2. The Coordinating Board 
continue its information 
initiative to encourage 
prospective students to obtain 
the acadraiic preparation that 
wiU help them succeed in 
post-sec<mdar> education. 



3. The Higher Education 
Coordinating Board renew its 
legislative requests for 
authority and funding to 
provide up to five years cf 
financial aid to undergraduate 
students. 



liaeher Education Update 

Background: The 198b 
Legislature directed the Higher 
Educati(ni Coordinating Boexd 
to study the need for a loan 
forgiveness program for career 
teachers as defined in Minn. 
Stat 129B.41-129B.47. 
Subsequently, the National 
Conference of Stats LogislaturAs 
agreed to provide a grant for the 
study providing it consider 
teacher intention issues also. 
Under the law, career teachers 
continue to teach but work an 
extended year in order to 
assume an additicmal diagnostic 
and instructional role. Under 
their extended contracts, career 
teachers are each responsible for 
develc^ing and coordinating 
individual leaminfl^ plans for up 
to 126 students. 1 ^ey receive 
additional pay. A report 
presented to the Coordinating 
Board in January 1987 included 
information on the career 
teacher role; it also included 
survey data on the attitudes of 
Minnesota teachers and 
principals toward alternative 
roles or careers in education for 
teachers.^ 

Findings: The study found in 
general that the concept of 
career teachers is most 
attractive as a career 
enhancement to those who find 
teaching a satisfying career and 
who appear committed to it. The 
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concept of a career teacher 
appears to be a lesser incentive 
for those dissatisfied with 
teaching as a career. The study 
also found that the concept is 
not well understood by 
teachers and principals, and 
that, as a result, they perceive 
a variety of personal and 
administrative obstacles. They 
range from potential burnout 
to union considerations. The 
study found that there is 
interest in the concept of career 
teacher. Additional educational 
activity aimed at the teaching 
profession and school 
administratori could enhance 
this interest. 

Recommendation: Based on 
the study, the Coordinating 
Board did not recommend a 
state loan forgiveness program 
for career teachers under the 
Minnesota Improved Learning 
Law. The Board concluded that 
the career teaching model is 
promidng but it had not been 
widely implemented. Further, 
principals report several 
si gn ificant barriers to 
implementation besides the 
inability to hi^ teachers who 
can perform this role. While 
there m ay be a need in the 
schools for the kinds of 
functions career teachers 
would perform, this need has 
not been translated into a 
demand for persons with 
specialized graduate education. 
Strategies to promote the use 
of career ceachers are more 
likely to be effective than a loan 
forgiveness program. 
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Coordination and Cooperation 

This part pit>vid6s an overview 
of several projects. It begins 
with an upidate of the 
Coordinating Board's program 
review activities. This is 
followed by a summary of the 
Board's review of academic 
programs with low and declining 
numbers of graduates. 

Ney Ms a desa.pti(m of the 
framework for monitori^ and 
reviewing ttigineering programs 
that was developed by a Board 
task force. This part also 
summ^nzes the Board's review 
and comment on a 
legislatively-mandated task farce 
which examined the feasibility of 
a common course numbering 
system. This part concludes with 
w report (HI advanced placement 
activity in Minnesota, recent 
federal actions, and the beginning 
stages of a Board proj ect to 
consolidate and further devel(9 
its data bases for idanning and 
research. 



Pfogram Review 

Introduction: The Coordinating 
Board has the statutory 
responsibility to review 
proposed new programs of 
instruction and periodically to 
review existing programs. 

Background: The 1987 
Legislature changed the Board's 
responsibility from "review" of 
program proposals to ''approval 
or disapproval."^ In addition to 
considering whether a new or 
existing program is needless 
duplication of existing 
programs, the Board is rnjuired 
to apply two new criterii& — 
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whether the program is within 
the capability of the system or 
institution considering its 
resources, or outside the scope 
of the system or insUtutional 
mission. Statutory language 
"requesting" post-secondary 
education institutions to 
cooperr.te with and supply 
information to the Coordhiating 
Board was amended to require 
public institutions to provide 
information. Private 
post-secondary education 
institutions are requested to 
cooperate and provide 
information. 

Following passage of the 
legislation, the Board and its 
advisory groups reviewed 
procedural and pcHicy issues 
related to the program review 
process. The Board in October 
1987 voted to use a set of 
revised procedures and criteria 
for a trial period until February 
1988. In March 1988 the Board 
voted to approve the revised 
criteria with the provision that 
staff clarify indicators of some 
of the measures in detail and 
communicate these details to all 
concerned parties. Further, the 
Board voted to confirm the 
existing timeframe for review of 
programs with a provision for 
specific exceptions approved by 
the Board. 

Following are the criteria now in 
effect. 

1. Mission 

The measure is: the mission 
statement which is, in most 
cases, broadly framed. A 
proposing institution should 
document a progi am's 
appropriateness Within its 
mission statement. 



2. Institutional and Program 
Capability 

Measures are: 

(a) the existence of an 
institutional framework, related 
and supporting programs, and 
facilities that are appropriate for 
the proposed program; 

(b) the subjection of a 
proposed curriculum for 
evaluation by peers and/or 
external accrediting bodies as 
apprq>riate; 

(c) the capability and 
conmiitment to assure program 
quality by providing the 
qualified staff, and appropriate 
physical and financial resources 
necessary following program 
i^proval; 

(d) the capability and 
conmiitment to assure program 
viability by offering a 
curriculum that meets minimum 
standards of content and 
quality. 

3. Need 
Measures are: 

(a) occupational opportunities 
as measured by labor market 
absorption of graduates into 
appropriate eriployment 
categories, short azid long-term 
employment forecast/;, regional 
and statewide unemployment 
statistics, trend forecasts, and 
perceptions of advisory groups 
and employers; 

(b) occupational skill 
requirements for training and 
retraining, as defined by 
respective profesf Jons and 
employers; 

(c) societal requirements and 
expectations (this measure is a 
primary consideration for liberal 
arts £ad general science 
programs); 

(d) student demand and 
professional expectations and 
interest at the ptate and 
institutional levels. 
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Table 11.1 

SMmmary of Action on Proposed New Programs 
Fiscal Years 1979-1 988 



RicilYMrs 


1979 BO 


1981-82 


1983-84 


1985-86 


1987-88 


Category 












Preliminary Proposals 


110 


81 


75 


130 


102 


Fomial Proposals 


100 


75 


75 


110 


101 


Discontinued Programs 


21 


49 


37 


47 


12 


Board Action 












Approved 


87 


60 


71 


99 


92 


Conditional Approval 


2 


2 


2 


9 


1 


Disapproved 


1 


6 


1 


0 


4 



Soum: KUgh«r EduMtion Coordinatlno Board 



4. Unnecessary dupticatioiu 
Measures are: 

(a) adequacy and 
^>propriatene8s of geographical 
and finani .al accessibility; 

(b) deleterious impact on 
existing programs. 

Program proposals should 
address these criteria. When 
there is disagreement, it shall be 
Board stafTs burden to provide 
suppcnting evidence. When 
institutions are unable to 
provi'^i requested information 
within the Board-improved 
time£rame> the institution could 
request an extension of the 
timeframe or suspension of the 
proposal from the agenda. 

Status: The number of proposed 
new programs increased during 
1985-86 to 130, the highest level 
since 1975-76» but decreased by 
21 percent during 1987-88 to 
102. During Fiscal Years 1987 
and 1988t the Coordinating 
Board received for preliminary 
review 102 proposals for new 



programs, as shown in Thble 
Il.l.Ofthe 101 formal 
proposals, 97 came to the Board 
for action, because 4 were 
withheld by the post-secondary 
systems; and 93 were q>proved. 
During this period, the 
institutions formally 
discontinued 12 programs. 

The programs reviewed during 
Fiscal Years 1987 and 1988 are 
displayed by system and level in 
Ihble 11.2. Three categories are 
shown based on whether 
program proposals were 
approved, withdrewn, or 
disapproved. Of the 94 
programs that T;ere approved, 
55 were proposed by public 
technical institutes, consisting 
principally in restiiicturing of 
existing programs. Of the 55, 38, 
or 70 percent, invdved a college 
or university in a cooperative or 
joint effort to award the 
Associate in Applied Science 
(A. A.S.) degree. An additional 3 
stand-alone TI programs will 
grant the A. A.S. Of the 



remaining 39 programs, 15 were 
from private four-year colleg«^ 
and universities, 13 from state 
universities, 7 from the 
University of Minnesota, 3 from 
conununity colleges, and 1 from 
a private vocational institute. 

As iUustrated in Ihble II.2, 
there were more proposals for 
associate degree programs thar 
any other length. Of the 94 
programs proposed, 73 were for 
degree programs, with 45, or 62 
percent, for associate degrees. 
Of the 45 proposals for associate 
degree programs, 38, or 84 
percent, were cooperative 
ventures. Ibchnical institutes 
and community colleges 
developed 26 joint degree 
programs, and graduates will 
receive their degree from both 
institutions. Ibchnical institutes 
developed 1 2 program proposab 
where the general education 
coursework wiU provided b}^ a 
state university or campus of 
the University of Minnesota. 
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Table 11.2 

Action on Instructional Programs 

Program Requests to the Coordinating Board, 

Fiscal Years 1 987 and 1 988 



Programs Favorably Reviewed by System and Level 



Mon-Degree 



Degree 



System 



Certificate Minor Associate Bachelor's Master's Doctoral 



Total 



Technical Institute 
Community College 
TI/CC Joint 
State University 
TI/SU Cooperative 
University of Minnesota 
Private College 
Private Vocational 
Totals 



Techntcsl Institute 
Community College 
State University 
University of Minnesota 
Private College 
Private Vocational 
Totals 



14 



1 

15 



2 
1 



3 
3 
26 

12 



1 

45 



1 
8 

16 



Programs Withdrawn, By System and Level 

- 2 - 



1 
3 



2 
3 



2 
2 



17 
3 
26 
13 
12 
7 
15 
1 

94 



2 
2 



2 
1 
5 



Technical Institute 
Community College 
State University 
University of Minnesota 
Private College 
Private VocationsI 
Totals 



Programs DIsepproved. By System and Level 



3 
3 



4 
4 



Sourc«: Higher Education CoordlnMlngBowtf 



The second category is 
proposals that were withdrawn 
from consideration bof cm 
reaching the Board for action. 
Three of the five proposals in 
this category would have 
resulted in associate degrees, 
and the other two would have 
been master's degree programs. 

The third category is proposed 
programs that were disiqpproved 
by the Coordinating Board. All 
four of the programs 
disapproved by the Board were 



proposed by private colleges and 
universities, and three of the 
four were for master's level 
programs. 

The four programs were: Master 
of ArtsandLicensur i 
Elementary Educa.«iun, College 
of St Thomas; Bachelor of 
Sdenoet Management, Cardinal 
Stritch, Milwaukee, Minnesota 
Extension; Master of Arts in 
Clinical Pflychology, Illinois 
School of Professional 
Psychology, Minneapolis 
Branch. 



Unfavorable action by the 
Coordinating Board is the 
exception rather than the rule 
for two reasons. First, an 
extensive review process at the 
institutional and system levels 
prevents 3ome program 
proposals from reaching the 
Coordinating Board. Second, 
review by the Coordinating 
Board's Program Advisory 
Committee, as well as staff 
evaluations, exerts pressure on 
institutions to withdraw 
programs not meeting criteria 
before they reach the Board for 
action. 
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Table 11.3 

Programs Approved by Discipline 
Fiscal Years 1 987 and 1 988 



Program Area 



Number 
Granted 
Favorable 
Review 



UotM 



State 

Univ. 
System 



Comm. 
College 



Tl 



Agriculture/Naturai 














Resources 


2 








1 




Area/Ethnic Studies 


3 


3 










Business/Management 


12 




1 




2 


4 


Admin. Support 


23 






2 


3 




Marketing/Cosmetology 


4 




1 




2 




Communications 


3 








1 


1 


Comp. Science/Math 


4 


2 


1 






Education 


4 




1 






3 


Engineering*' jh. 


4 








2 




Allied Heatth/Heatth Science 


15 


2 


5 




1 


2 


Home Economics 


3 










2 


Physical Technology 


2 


1 










Psychology/Theology 


3 










3 


Public Affeirs 


2 




1 








Mechanics & Repairs 


5 








4 




Precision Products 


3 








1 




Right Training 


2 




1 




1 


Totals 


94 


8 


11 


2 


17 


16 



Private 
College 



Privete 
Trade/ 
Tech. 



Coop^ 
w/TI 



iCoop«r«th« program invoh^ a ttchnical InttituM aral a 
Sourca: Mghar Education CoonNrMting Board 



urWvaraity or tha IMvaraitv of Minnaaota-Crooktton 



3 
7 



11 



Joint 
TI/CC 



2 
11 

1 
1 

2 
4 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

28 



Most of the programs approved 
during Fiscal Years 1987 and 
1988 were in the categories of 
administrative support, health 
sciences, and business and 
management, aa shown in 
TU>leII.3. Manyofiae 
administrative support and 
business programs involved a 
redeittlgn of existing dq>loma 
programs available throuj^ 
technical institutes to Associate 
in Applied Science degree 
programs. Eighteen of the 23 
administrative support, and five 
of 12 business programs were 
converted to associate degree 
status, mostly through 
cooperative arrangement with a 
community college or state 
university. 



ERIC 



The Hii^er Education Advisory 
Council in fall 1988 authorized a 
group of representatives from 
the post-secondary systems and 
sectors and the Hii^er 
Education Co<Hrdinating Board 
to discuss further program 
review issues and procedures. 



Low and Declining Graduate 
Numben 

Bftckgroond; Since 1970, the 
Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Board has 
reviewed proposed new 
programs and considered 
existing programs under its 
statutory mandate.*^ 



10 



The Coordinating Board 
devel(9>ed a program data base 
and a systematic procedure for 
reviewing A^ifltripg programs. 
The program review polipy 
adopted June 24, 1982 outlines 
the Board's plan for reviewing 
selected programs in order to 
identify programs that are 
underused or represent an 
unnecessary duplication of 
effort.^ The Coordinating Board 
first used its program inventory 
to analyze trends in the number 
of graduates from each nugor 
program of study for the five 
year period, 1977-82, and 
recommended a second review 
two years later.** in April 1987 



MMinoMoU Hifhir Edueatioo CoortftauitiBt Boinl« 
A)Aey on Ptitgm iUvkw tfttM 1902). 

MMlazMMU HifbwEduetUotiCoordiiutiQtBoftrtl. 

Prom Eidttimt Mltm§»oU FMtS^eomOiiry 
in§tmetiQimlProgrmm$ iHUi CoovdiMtlBf Botiri 
KteonmmtdttiamHtuutf 19841. 
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the Board discussed the second 
report which covered the 
five-yeor period 1979-84.*« 

Findings: Following are 
highlights from the report: 

• Out of 2.717 programs, 423, 
or 16 percent, reported zero 
graduates for 1983-84, and 76, 
or 3 percent, reported zero 
graduates all five years. 

• Private four>year colleges 
reported the most programs, 47, 
with zero graduates for five 
years. 

• Eleven non*baccalaureate 
program clusters with four or 
more programs per cluster had 
an average decrease of 19.8 
percent in graduate numbers 
during 1979^4. These 11 
clusters involved 93 programs, 
8.6 percait of the 1,081 
non*baccalaureate programs 
offered. 

• Nine baccalaureate 
program clusters with more 
than 10 programs per cluster 
had a 25 poxent or greater 
decrease during the past five 
years. These nine clusters 
included 144 programs, 12.2 
percent of the 1,182 
baccalaureate programs offered. 

• Six master's degree 
program clusters had a greater 
than 25 percent decrease in 
graduate numbers the past five 
years. These sis clusters 
included 36 programs, 11 
percent of the 328 programs 
offered. 

• Over one-third of the state's 
baccalaureate-level programs 
had an average of less than eight 
graduates per program per year, 
as did over 15 percent of the 
master's/specialist programs. In 
contrast, o\ ^r 99 percent of all 



40]iiBMtoU Hi|tMr EduoitiOB CoordlMtiac Bowd 
A limtkm ofThndt tkt Numb» ofOmdtMttt ftwn 

Pwgnm iP7»iSM (April 1967). 



non-baccalaureate programs 
graduated more than 10 people 
annually. 

Recommendations: The Board 
suggested that each 
post-secondary system 
participate in an intersystcin 
examination of clusters that had 
low or decreasing numbers of 
graduates, and examine factors 
such as geogri^hic access, 
service relationship to other 
programs or institutions, cost, 
and possible unnecessary 
duplication. 

Based on the findings of the 
study of existing instructional 
programs, the Ckmrdinating 
Board an April 7, 1987 adopted 
the following recommendations: 

1. Where there were zero 
graduates from a specific 
program for the five-year pwiod, 
the appropriate govoming body 
should oonsldw modification (ur 
elimination of that program. 
The Coordinating Board 
ntqnests that tlie approfiriate 
governing bodies sabndt a 
repwi to the Minnesota Higher 
Education Coordinating Board 
by November 1, 1987, specifying 
plans regarding these programs. 
The plans might involve a 
ratimale for continoing the 
programs, plans to modify the 
programs, negotiations with 
other institutions regarding 
consoKdatio i w cooperation, 
plans for discontmoation. 

Impact. There were 76 programs 
that had zero graduates for the 
five-year period 1979-84. 

2. Where a cluster of prugranw 
had a rapidly decreasing number 
of graduates during the five 
years, or low avmge numbers 
of graduates per program, 
governing bodies should 



examine the entire cluster of 
similar programs in order to 
ahm ideas across systems and 
institutions that will make 
possible coordinated activities 
related to the programs. The 
Coordinating Board requests 
that the appropriate governing 
bodies submit a report to the 
Minnesota Higher Educaticm 
Coordinating Board by 
November 1, 1987, specifying 
plans regarding low and 
declining program dustm. The 
plans might involve a rationale 
for continuing the programs, 
plans to modify the programs, 
negotiations with other 
institutions regarding 
consolidation or co<qperation, <nr 
plans f w discontinuation. 

Specifically, the following 
conditions merit attention: 

a. A decrease of at least 40 

percent in the number of 
graduates for the duster during 
the five years. 

(The focus of the studv was on 
program dusters with a 
decrease of at least 10 percent 
and which induded at least four 
programs. In order to keep the 
project manageable, however, a 
higher threshold with respect to 
percent decrease and minimiun 
number of programs per duster 
is applied in this 
recommendation). 

Impact. Using a 40 percent 
decrease over the five years as 
one checkpoint, the number of 
program clusters affected would 
be: 

* Nutt-baecalaureate — one 
program duster with five 
programs. 

• Baccalaureate— four 
program dusters with at least 
seven programs per duster; this 
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involves 43 programs. 

• MMter's/Spedalist — two 

program clusters with at least 
five programs per cluster; this 
involves 10 programs. 

b« On avmige, a small number 
of graduates per program within 
theduat^.For 
non-baccalaureate imgram 
clustm, the suggested criterion 
is tewtk than 10.0 graduates; tat 
baccalaureate lurogram clusters, 
the suggested criterion is fewer 
than 2«0 graduates; tor 
masterVspedalist lurogram 
dusters, the suggested criterion 
is fewer than 3.0 graduates per 
year. 

(The focus of the study was on 
program dusters that had an 
annual average of 10 or fewer 
graduates. In order to keep the 
project manageable^ s more 
conservative criterion with 
respect to graduate numbers is 
applied in this recommendation 
for the baccalaureate and 
master 's/spedalist program 
dusters.) 

Impact. Based on the average 
number of graduates: 

^ Non4iaocalaureate — two 

program dusters invoking 10 
programs had an average of 
fewer than 10.0 graduates per 
program in 1983-84. 

• Baccalaureate — three 
program dusters involving 26 
programs had an average of 
fewer than 2.0 graduates per 
program in 1983-84. 

• Master*8/Spedalist — four 
program clusters involving 19 
programs had an average of 
fewer than 3.0 graduates per 
program in 1983*84. 

3. After reviewing the repmls 
tmm the systems and 
faistitutions during its 
November meeting, the Board 



determine if a more direct 
involvement in the review 
process is needed. If the 
responses are inadequate, the 
Board should: 

a. Refer education programs 
that had zero graduates, as well 
as program dusters with low 
average numbers of graduates 
per year or a sevwe decrease in 
graduate numbers 197^84, to 
the Minnesota Board of 
Ibaching to consider whether 
those prognuns should continue 
to be listed. 

Impact. Six baccalaureate 
dusters with 90 programs and 
four master's/spedalist dusters 
with 19 programs had at loast a 
10 percent decrease in graduate 
numbers 1979-84. Thirteen 
baccalaiireate dusters with 166 
programs and six 
master's/specialist dusters with 
27 programs had fewer than 10 
graduates per program 1979-84. 
Because eight dusters with 99 
programs are on both lists, 21 
dusters with 203 programs 
would be affected. 

b. Establish a task fwce to 
review other programs that had 
zero graduates, as well as 
program clusters with low 
average nui^ber of graduates 
per year or a severe decrease in 
graduate numbers 197944. 

Impact. There wore eight 
program dusters (six 
baccalaureate and two 
master's/spedalist) with at least 
a 15 pcdrcent decrease in 
graduate numbers during 
1979-84 and 1977-82. There were 
five dusters (three 
baccalaureate and two 
master's/spedalist) that had 
fewtir than 3.0 graduates during 
1983-84 and fewer than 4.0. The 
duster that does not involve 
education programs is Classics. 



Comment: A program with no 
graduates for five years may not 
remain viable. Programs with a 
sharp dea ease in graduate 
numbers would appear not to 
require the resources they now 
receive. Although small 
programs may be able to 
maintain high quality, there are 
questions of their cost 
effectiveness and educational 
effectiveness. Thus, programs 
that continue to experience low 
or decreasing number of 
graduates deserve extra 
attention to assure their vitality 
^nd quality. 

Status: The four public systems 
responded to th^ 
reco> mendations. The Bourd 
discussed the issue during 1988 
and dedded to i«-examine the 
situation when an additional five 
years of data are available, that 
is, when graduate numbers 
through 1989 are available. 



Engineering Programs 

Because engineering programs 
are important to the state's 
economy and are expensive to 
implement and operate, the 
Coordinating Board has 
expressed its interest in 
maintaining an awareness of the 
programs available to 
Minnesota residents, both 
through Minnesota 
post-secondary institutions, and 
those in nearby states. 

Background: Between 1983 and 
1986, the Board favorably 
reviewed six baccalaureate 
engmeering programs at 
Mankato State University* St. 
Cloud State University, and the 
University of Minnesota- 
Duluth, and noted an intent to 
review the programs following 
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Table 11.4 

Minnesota Engineering Programs, 
Capacity, Enrollment, Graduates 
1 987-88 



Program Undergrad. Graduates 

Capacity^ Enrollment' Baccal. Masters Ph.D. 

Mankato 
Electrical 
Mechanical 



110 
110 



75 
12 



27 
2 



St. Cloud 

Electrical 80 74 24 

*■ 

University of 
Minnesota*Duluth 

Computer 100 50 6 

Industrial 100 41 5 

Materials Proc. 60 11 1 



University of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities 

Aerospace 

Chem./Materials 
Science 

Civil/Mineral 

Electrical 

Mechanical 



161 

165 
160 
337 
329 



285 (333) 

323 (203) 

216 (171) 

736 (541) 

673 (477) 



87 

112 
56 
237 
240 



9 
29 
43 
16 



19 
12 
13 
10 



Total 1,712 2,496 795 102 56 

iCapadty for Univ»r^ of Minn t ott-TWfc) 06m pfogramt it «xprMMd m FYE ttudontt. not hoadcoum. 
2HMdcoumof juntortandMnkKt:FYEc«p«eftv«tUnlvor«ilYOf MkmMOM-^ ). 

Source M«nk«to Stato UnlviftHv, St. ClowJ St«to UnlvvrsHy IMvoratty of MinnttoU-Duhith. Untvorttty of Mhnttota 1 wm Cititt 



their implementation. In 1987 
the Board established a task 
force to identify a data base 
appropriate for that review. In 
January 1988» the Board 
examined the task force report* 
and adopted five 
recommendations.^' 

1. The Coordinating Board 
accept the data bare framework 
and criteria developed by the 
task force for review and 
planning of engineering 
programs. 



41 MiBBMoU Hl^ EdttCiiUQii CoordinaUBC Bovd, 
iUpoft o/Ck« At* foTM 10 ItUmtlfy CriurU /br tht 
Rtvktf ofSngtn§trintP>9t'm$ Ui&oary IMS). 



2. The Coordinating Board 
accept ABET (Accreditation 
Board for Engineering and 
Ibchnology) professional 
accreditation within the 
timeframe pr(f>osed by the task 
force to satisfy quality 
considerations, and recognizing 
that these reports are public 
information under state law, 
request that they be included as 
part of the data base. 

3. The Coordinating Board 
authorize the development of 
the proposed data base to 
commence immediately. 



4. That a review of 
baccalaureate engineering 
programs not begin until at least 
one year after graduation of the 
first full class. This would 
normally occur five years after 
implementation of a program. 

6. The Board thank the task 
force for the quality of the report 
and the expeditious way in 
which it executed its mandate. 

There are two elements involved 
with engineering programs ~ 
qualitative and quantitative. 
The qualitative aspect is to be 
addressed by the Accreditation 
Board for Engineering and 
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Table 11.5 

Minnesota Engineering Programs, 
Current and Projected Budgets for 
Instruction and Externally Funded Research, 
1987-88-1992-93 



FY FY Pwcmt 5 

87/88 BudgM' 92/93 BudgM< Incr. Ykara 

in*^ EFR Instr EFR Instr. EFR 

Mankato' 



Electrical 


$ .838 


N.A. 


$1,156 


N.A. 


38 




Mechanical 


.593 


N.A. 


1.051 


N.A. 


77 




St. Cloud^ 














Electrical' 


1.243 


N.A. 


2.42 5» 


N.A. 


95 










3.050 








University of 














Minnesota-Duluth^ 














Computer 


.493 


N.A. 


.624 


N.A. 


27 




Industrial 


.417 


N.A. 


.531 


N.A. 


27 




Materials Proc. 


.422 


N.A. 


.446 


N.A. 


6 




.liversityof 














Minnesota-Twin Cities^ 














Aerospace 


1.560 


.580 


2.565 


1.757 


64 


203 


Chem/Materials Sci. 


2.467 


6.145 


3.159 


6.157 


28 


0 


Civil/Mineral 


2.079 


1.955 


2.971 


7.355 


43 


276 


Electrical 


3.766 


2.531 


6.821 


5.704 


81 


125 


Mechanical 


3.291 


4.273 


5.762 


6.848 


75 


60 


Total 


$17,169 


$15,484 


$27.51 V 


$27,821 


60 


80 



UnrnflHonsofdoNaft. 

3BudflM flguTM M FYI 968 actual and FY 1 993 prajKttd . 

«audoat flgurtt ar« FY 1 987 actual and FY 1 992 pro^actad . 

BOata ara baaad on tha addition of a aacond anginMring program during thia pan^ 

*HtgharflguraindudataddMonofapplladr«aaarchapacial nitiativa. 

7Attaumlng SCSU FY 1 992 inatnjctk)nai budgat of 12.425.000 

N A > NotAppNcabIa 

EFR - ExtamaNy Fundad Raaaarch. 

Soorca: Mankato Stasia Univaralty. St Cloud Stata Unlvarafty. Unjvaralty of MkMwaota-Dukrth. Univaraltv of Minnaaota-TWin CHiaa 



Ibchnology (ABET), while the 
quantitative aspect was 
addressed by the task force. The 
task force designed a form to 
collect information regarding 
Minnesota's undergraduate 
engineering programs and 
authorized Board staff to collect 
the data. 

Statw Report: Information 
regarding 1 1 engineering 
programs throufi^ Minnesota 



universities is summarized in a 
status report by the task force 
presented to the Coordinating 
Board in September 1988.^ The 
report provides current and 
optimd student enrollment, 
1987-88 graduates for each 
program, current and future 
budgets, and descriptive 
information. 



UMiaaaaota HIghtf EdncatkQ CoQfftUiiallBf Boan}. 
Sn§imauHMs Progmmi im JWImaota.- A StmHu 
ii^port; praparad bv tlM Bnfiiia«iiif Itek Porea of 
Um MlDDtaota Hifhar EducaUon Coordfaiatiiif 
Board (8aptOQibcrf,!9e8). 



Junior and senior enrollment in 
the 1 1 programs was 2,496 
during the 1987-88 bohool year. 
Over 90 percent of the students 
were residents of Minnesota or 
reciprocity states. Residents of 
other states and other countries 
made up a small percent of each 
program's total enrollment, 
ranging from zero to eight 
percept of any one program. 

The six new engineering 
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programs have increased the 
capacity for junior and senior 
engineering students by 560 
students, an increase of almost 
60 percent over the stated 
capacity of engineering 
programs offered by the 
University of Minnesota-lWin 
Cities. Compared to the 2,496 
juniors and seniors enrolled in 
1 1 engineering programs at four 
locations in faU quarter 1987, 
there were 2,317 juniors and 
seniors enrolled in engineering 
programs at the University of 
Minnesota-lVdn Cities in faU 
quarter 1983. Increased 
enrollment at the three new 
locations has been somewhat 
offset by a planned decrease of 
undergraduate enrollment at the 
University of Minnesota-TWin 
Cities. Enrollment in programs 
at the University of 
Minnesota-TWin Cities exceeds 
what is considered optimal for 
existing resources. Enrollment 
in the three programs offered by 
the University of 
Minnesota-Duluth is not 
increasing as rapidly as 
enrollment in the programs at 
Mankato and St. Cloud. 

According to information 
submitted by task force 
members, the instructional 
budget for engineering 
programs should increase 60 
percent within five years, to 
more than $27 million. The 
budgets of new, developing 
programs can be expected to 
increase rapidly the first decade 
of their existence because of the 
need for new faculty, equipment, 
and other resources. 



Common Course Numbering 

A major issue that continues to 
face Minnesota post-secondary 
education is how to improve 
transfer of credit from one 
post-secondary institution to 
another. 

Background: In view of expressed 
student concerns, the Minnesota 
Legislature has passed sevK^ 
laws to improve transfo* from one 
institution to another. Most 
recently, thd 1^87 Minnesota 
Legislature established a task 
force on oomnxHi course 
numbering to study and report on 
the bmefits to students, the cost, 
and the feasibility of 
implementing a common course 
numbering system in 
Minnesota.^ Tlie 25-member task 
force consisted of system level 
administrators eaq)erienced in 
transfer of credit, campus-levd 
administrators experienced in 
curriculum devdc^ment, faculty, 
and students. 

The task force was to submit its 
report to the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board for review 
and comment prior to 
submitting it to the 1988 
Legislature. 

Issues: The task force identified 
and addressed general issues 
and specific items related to the 
legislative charge: 

• How to expedite the 
movement of students from one 
institution to another to achieve 
a baccalaureate degree. 

— determining which courses 
are comparable between 
institutions. 

— using transfer guides and 
determining their value, limits, 
and availability. 



4SLflivt ofMifm9$ou for 1997, ChapUr 401. SacUoo 
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— communicating information 
between students, faculty, and 
counselors. 

— encouraging students to 
develop a planning process. 
Providing transfer guides and 
other materials that illustrate 
opportimities for students. 

• How to assure high quality 
education through Minnesota 
pos^secondary institutions 
while achieving the most 
efficient use of public resources. 

• How to protect the 
academic freedom of faculty 
responsible for developing and 
delivering high quality 
education. 

— interaction of faculty in 
determining course content and 
graduation requirements.^ 

Conclusions: The task force 
reached the following 
conclusions: 

1. Minnesota should not create a 
common course numbering 
system at this time for its 
systems of higher Aducation 
because, Vj hile having some 
benefits, it would not achieve a 
measurably better result for 
students wishing to transfer 
than would expanded 
development and dissemination 
of transfer guides. 

2. A statewide common course 
numbering system would likely 
prove costly, cumbersome, and 
confusing without the benefit of 
increased transfer opportunities, 
and would not be winth the cost 
from the standpoint of 
improving transfer of credit. The 
key to improving transfer of 
credit is the identification and 
verification of comparable 
courses between institutions. 



44MiiuiwoU HltiMT Education CoonUMtlaf Bo«d. 
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3. Other sUtes have found that 
common course numbering 
systems are of limited benefit, 
primarily helping registrars and 
coun&dlors e3q>edite transfer. 
Students have not used the 
systems greatly, and are largely 
unaware of them. 

4. If a common courso numbering 
system's greatest value would be 
m communicating which courses 
are interchangeable between 
institutions, it would be necessary 
to develop equivalent courses 
before a numbering system would 
be valid, and continuous 
upgrading would be required. 

5. Legishtive support and 
mcouragement of efforts that 
will improve credit transfer, 
such as identifying equivalent 
courses, are imperative. 
Progress is being made; 
accelerating the process will 
require funds, primarily for 
faculty and other personnel 
release time needed to identify 
and verify comparable/ 
equivalent courses, and to 
continue to develop course 
equivalency guides. 

Thflk force recommendations: 

7b Minnesota post-secondary 
institutions: 

1. Each institution receiving 
transfer students should establish 
procedures and implement a 
process fer (fetermining which 
transfer courses are accepted as 
comparable or equivalent to its 
own. 

2. All institutions should require 
current and accurate coursfi 
syllabi for all courses offered 
and should make these syllabi 
available to students and 
personnel from other 
institutions upon request. 



3. Institutions that have not 
developed transfer guides for 
Minnesota community colleges 
should do so. 

4. Each post-3econdary 
institution in Minnesota should 
identify personnel as the 
transfer specialist on that 
campus. A major responsibility 
of these personnel would be to 
facilitate transfer of credit 
between and among 
institutions. These personnel 
should meet as a group on a 
regular basis. 

systems: 

1. D-ansfer guides should be 
devel(^)ed between institutions in 
the oe system with a high 
frequtflMy of transfer for lower 
division liberal education courses, 
freshman/s<^homore pre-major 
courses, and Associate in Af^ed 
Science and Associate in Science 
degree courses. 

2. Faculty in the same discipline 
should take advantage of 
opportunities to meet and 
discuss the content of courses 
and their applicability toward 
major and graduation 
reqtiircments. 

7b the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board* 

1 . The Coordinating Board 
should publish the names of the 
transfer specialists throughout 
the state. 

2. The Coordinating Board 
should annually collect 
information on the number of 
students who transfer into and 
out of Minnesota 
post-secondary institutions. 

3. The Coordinating Board 
should continue the standing 
advisory committee on transfer 
established in 1985. 



7b the Minnesota Legislature: 

The Minnesota Legislature can 
best promote ea&e of student 
trannferby encouraging and 
aui^rting the develq;>ment and 
disseminaticm of transfer guides 
through apprc^riations to 
suppcHt rdease t^me for faculty 
and other personnel charged with 
developing and distributing these 
giudes. The legislature should 
reaffirm its mandate ^o the public 
instituti(ms and its 
encouragenoent to the private 
colleges to complete transfo' 
guides no latar than September 1, 
1990 and Impropriate special 
funding to help public and private 
institutions defriyr some of the 
personnd, computer, and 
pubhcation costs in producing 
and maintaining these 
documents. 

HECB Recommendations: The 
Coordinating Board, at its 
January 21, 1988 meeting, voted 
to recommend to the legislature 
the adoption and 
implementation of the task force 
recommendations. The Board 
also recommended that it and 
the post-secondary systems 
assess the cost implications of 
the task force reconunendations 
when developing their 1989-91 
budget requests. 

Status: Several developments 
have occurred during the past 
five years resulting in an 
improved transfer process in 
Minnesota. Mostpost- 
seoHidary institutions have 
developed course transfer tables 
for use by students, feculty, and 
counselors. These tables usually 
take the form of a one or two 
page sheet that lists the courses 
offered by one institution and 
accepted by another, often 
within a specific baccalaureate 
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maj or. They have been 
developed by faculty or 
counselors so that transfer 
students will be able to plan 
their study for a baccalaureate 
degree. 

AU the conununity colleges have 
developed course transfer tables 
for students. Five of the staf s 
universities have extensive 
guides for students attending 
Minnesota conununity colleges. 
The University of Minnesota* 
TWin Cities has developed 
manuals that include 
information on graduation 
requirements, transfer of credit 
policies, and course transfer 
tables between the 18 
community colleges and the nine 
larger undergraduate admitting 
colleges on that campus. Similar 
manuals for the nine smaller 
admitting colleges are being 
developed. 

A major development occurred 
in 1986 when the chancellors of 
the State University System 
and Comniunity Cdlege System 
signed an agreement which 
states that conununity college 
students with an Associate in 
Arts degree have satisfied the 
general education requirements 
of the state universities. This 
action assures students that 
th^ will not have to worry 
whether general education 
courses will be examined 
indivioually when th^ transfer 
to a state universit:/ to work 
toward a baccalaure^^te degree* 
The University of Minnesota- 
Duluth has an Associate in Arts 
degree waiver policy, but it 
includes some scrutiny of liberal 
education coursework. 

The Commimity Colle^ System 
and University of Minnesota 
have signed an enabling 
agreement that will simplify 
transfers and improve 



educational options for 
students. Individual agreements 
have been developed between 
the Conununity College System 
and several University of 
Minnesota colleges ^ College of 
Agriculture, College of Forestry, 
College of Home Economics, 
College of Liberal Arts, and 
College of Science and 
Engineering at Duluth. 

Jdnt admissicm allows w student 
v,no meets admission 
requirements to one of these 
University of Minnesota cdleges 
to enter a commimity college, 
and, pending conqdetion of 
designated courseb and 
maintenance of requisite grade 
point averages, the same 
opportunity to enter um)6r 
diviskm University programs as 
students who enter the 
University of Minnesota a > 
freshmea Joint admission 
programs are being monitored, 
and a dedsion will be made by 
spring 1989 as to their ongoing 
status. 

Students at Arrowhead 
Conununity Colleges who want 
to apply to one of three 
University of Minnesota-Duluth 
engineering programs (computer 
engineering, industrial 
engineering, and materials 
processing engineering) should 
contact the transfer specialist at 
their community college and 
indicate they wmt to be 
considered for Joint admission. 
Students accepted into the 
pre-engineering programs as 
joint admission candidates as 
freshmen are guaranteed 
admission to their intended 
upper division engineering 
program pursuant to completing 
specified coursework, 
maintaining requisite grade 
point averages, and meeting 
other requirements. 



Conoirrent enrollment in the 
College of Liberal Arts, College 
of Agricultiu'e, College of 
Forestry, and Colle?? oi Home 
Economics allows a student in 
the joinc admission program to 
take a co\u*se at the University 
of Minnesota while still enrolled 
at a conununity college. 
Concurrent enrollment enables 
students in the joint enrollment 
program to take a course helpful 
fo^ their other programs, but not 
available in the curriculum of 
their community college. 
Concurrent enrollment is 
subj'ict to the availability of 
space and tiuitability of each 
student's preparation. 

Another agreement guarantees 
that University of Minnesota 
students can transfer and 
complete their Associate in Arts 
degree at a community cdlege. 
University students can transfer 
from bachelor's programs to 
Minneapohs, Lakewood« and 
North Hennepin Conunimity 
Colleges \ rr completion of an 
Associate in Arts degree. 
Students must be admitted to 
one of these community colleges 
and must complete at least 16 
credits in residence at the 
college. This program will be 
evaluated in spring 1989 for 
continuation or termination. 

Students seeking to transfer to 
other commimity colleges 
should contact the transfer 
specialist at that community 
college. These students may 
present their cases individually 
as to admission, transferability 
of credits, and the number of 
credits to be taken in residence 
at the commimity college. 

Minnesota's Ibchnical Institute 
System has begun to convert all 
its (me and two-year programs 
from a clock hour basis to a 
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course \m\9. The procedure wiU 
assure that the content of 
siinilerly titled courses \vithm 
that system will be comparable. 

Several private coU^^ and 
universities have developed 
course transfer tables to assist 
students comix:g from other 
institutions, althoue^ many 
course transfer decisions are 
made individually. 

Minnesota's puUic collegiate 
mstitutions have achieved a 
commoD course numbering 
convention that distniguishes 
remedial lower division, upper 
division, and graduate jevel 
ooursevroric that assists students 
to identify courses likely to 
transfisK Minnesota ^sterns and 
institutioDS are not, however, 
dose to having a common course 
numbering ^*stttn. 

Ilie Coordinating Board 
published 60,000 copies of the 
third editicm of its transfu* 
brochure in fall 1947 and 
distributed them to 110 
post-secmidary institutions. The 
brochure describes the transfo* 
process, and provides a contact 
fr* ^tuctaits at each of 
i^^lineeota's public post- 
secondary and private collegiate 
institutions. 

In January 1987, the 
Co(Mrdinating Board esUblished 
a standing advisory committee 
to replace the <uriginal special 
committee set up in 1 984 to 
assist students who experience 
difficulty with inter^stem 
transfur of credit after they have 
exhausted eristing appeals 
INTOoeduree. The conmiittee 
membership includes 
reimsen tatives from each of the 
six post-secondary systems and 
one student 



In September 1988, the 
committee agreed to procedures 
for considering student 
requests. The committee agreed 
that it has an q>propriate 
charge, one that is valid and 
useful to the post-secondary 
community. The committee 
agreed to meet at least annually 
to discuss transfer issues, and to 
exchange specific experiences 
regarding credit transfer. It was 
suggested that the Coordinating 
Board's transfer brochure place 
greater enqihasis on the role of 
the Credit TVansfor Conmiittee 
and a greater eff(Mrt be made to 
alert students to the 
committee's function. 

In developiDgits biennial budget 
request, the Coordinating Board 
cooduded that it would be 
ai^Hfopriateforthe 
postwoondary systems to 
request funds in their biennial 
budgets for measures to improve 
transfer. Hie University of 
Minnesota indicated that it would 
cost $2,138,000 to determine and 
develop course equivaleDdes 
between an Minnesota public and 
Iffivate colleges and its fivo 
campuses. The State Univccuty 
Sfystem has estimated a cost of 
$18,400 to coQect all course 
syllabi and hold a ooe4ay 
regiooal conference for faculty to 
discuss course content in their 
discipline. The devdopment of 
transfior guides between 
institutions in the system would 
cost about $195,000, but the 
system indicated that the 
development of these guides doee 
not appear warranted because 
less than mffikt percent of transfer 
students are within the system. 
Hie Community College Sfystem 
estimated that it would cost 
$228,760 per year for 6.25 
full-time equivalent additinud 
personnel to facilitate transfer 04 
credit among institutions, and 
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$61,500 annually Ui conduct 
faculty disc^dine meetings with 
other systems. Private College 
CouncO personnel estimated that 
the average cost per private 
college to produce transfer 
manuals to aH of the community 
colleges and distribute five copies 
to each community college would 
be ^)proximatdy $150,000. Hie 
Coordinating Board induded 
$8,000 in its budget request for 
the next edition of the transfer 
brochure. 



Adctuiced Placement 

The College Board Advanced 
Placement Prr^am consists of 
26 exf jninations that high 
schoat students may take to 
show that they have mastered 
material typicidly taught in 
odlege freshman courses. Each 
post-secondary mstitution 
determines what credit and 
placement benefits will be 
awarded to admitted students 
for satisfactcuy scores. 

BadLgronnd: The 1986 
Legislature passed legislation 
requiring that each year the 
University of Minnesota, state 
universities, and community 
coUeges provide the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board 
information and data abont 
credit awarded for advanced 
plac^ jient program 
examinations.^ 

This requirement was part of a 
request to develop a "clejfir and 
uniform" advanced placement 
policy in each system. The 
Boanl reviewed and commented 
on the system policies in 
January, 1987.^ The purpose of 

UMiM. Stet 135A.10 
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Table 11.6 

College Board Advanced Placement Program 

Examination Scores Submitted by 

New Entering Students Who Grjduated From 

Minnesota Higli Schools, 

January 1 , 1 9S7-December 31,1 987 



Univwraltyof 
MkHiMota 



St«t* UnivartitiM Community Cotogas 



Total 





Students 


Sti)dents 


Students 


Students 


Students 


StudenU 


Students 


Students 




WIthAP 


Awarded 


WithAP 


Awarded 


WithAP 


Awarded 


WithAP 


Awarded 


AP Subject Areas 


Scores 


Credit 


Scores 


CredH 


Scores 


Credit 


Scores 


Credft 


Art, art history and music 


3 


0 




0 


0 


0 


4* 


0 


English literature and 


















composition 


204 


147 


14* 


14 


12 


9 


230* 


170 


History and government 


105 


48 


4* 


4 


9 


8 


118* 


60 


Foreign languages 


14 


1 




1 


1 


0 


16* 


2 


Mathematics and 


















computer science 


99 


54 


5* 


8 


0 


0 


104* 


62 


ScierKe 


56 


21 




6 


1 


0 


58^ 


27 



Tots! Credits Awarded 
Institutions Attended * * 



1577 



128 



Duluth 
Twin Cities 



Mankato 
Moorhead 

St. Cloud 
Winona 



124 

Anoica Ramsey 

Austin 

Brainerd 

Normandale 

Rochester 



1829 



*<^t Clo^J and Winona Stat* UnivaraittM wara unaMa to raporttha numbart <*? atudanta with acora raportt. Stata univaraity and total data ^ jdantt v ith icoraa raportad ara 
tharafora incomplata. 

* *Un<vara)tv of Minnaaota-Morrlanot Indudad. Othar lnatitut<:mt not Natad raportad noantaring ttudanu with Advancad Placamant acoraa 
Sourea: HIghar Education Coordlnatlno Board 



the r^rting requirement is to 
learn whether new atate 
incentives are needed to 
encourage hig^ achools and high 
achod studenta to take 
advantage of the Advanced 
Placement Program. 

FindlBgs: Summary data for the 
1987 calendar year are found in 
Thble II.6. FoUowing are 
comments: 



• The University of 
Minnesota-IWin Cities continuea 
to enroll the greatest majority of 
Minnesota students with 
Advanced Placement scores who 
enter in-state public 
post-secondary institutions. 

• Advanced idacement 
credits earned by students 
entering public institutions 
would have cost them 
approximately $80,000 in 
tuition and fees if they had 



taken equivalent courses in 
college. The cost to the state 
would have been q)proximately 
$137,000. 

• Many studeats who 
submitted Advanced Placement 
scores did not receive credit. In 
nearlj' aU cases, the student's 
score did not meet the 
institution's minimum 
requirements. College Board 
data indicate that 36 percent of 
the Minnesota examination 
scores sent to in-state colleges 
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were below the lowest level 
accepted at Minnesota public 
institutions. 

• Reported data on credits 
awarded do not include 
participation by Minnesota 
students entering private 
institutions in the state or by 
Minnesota students entering 
outK>{-state institutions. About 
62 percent of the students 
taking exams in Minnesota 
forwarded their scores to 
out-of-state colleges. About 48 
percent of Minnesota scores 
submitted to in-state 
institutions were sent to private 
colleges and universities. 

• The Advanced Placement 
Program is growing rapidly in 
Minnesota. Accofding to College 
Board data, the number of 
exams taken in the state rose 
from 2,046 in 1986, to 3,068 in 
1987, an increase of 60 percent 
over two years. 

Federat-State RelaUam 

Introduction: The United States 
Constitution relegates to the 
states primary responsibility for 
educating the dtizenry. 
Nonetheless, federal education 
pdides and appropriations 
greatly affect education in 
Minnesota, particularly 
post-secondary education. 

The most notable federal 
influence occurs through the 
post-secondary education 
programs administered by the 
U.S. Education Department 
(ED). ED received 
approximately $9.76 billion for 
post-secondary education in 
Fiscal Year 1989, up from $8.9 
billion in 1988. About 2 percent 
of federal funds flow to 
Minnesota through the state's 
post-secondary educafai.'^n 
students and institutions. 



Background: Federal activities 
affecting post-secondary 
educatiim have evdved since the 
ad<Y>tion of the land grant 
conunitments in the 1860a Fat a 
more comprehensive discussion of 
the federal government's rde, the 
reader is referred to pre vious 
Coordinating Board biennial 
repeats to the governor and 
l^;ialature. 

Status: During the past year. 
Congress took several actions 
that may have significant 
effects on Minnesota 
post-secondary education now 
and in the future. 

For federal Fiscal Year 1 989, 
Congress apfvopriatei almost $9 
billion for the generally available 
student assistance programs, as 
shown in TUde II.7. This 
represents an increase of 10.8 
percent over the $8.1 billion 
aiqiropriated for Fiscal Year 1988. 
In constant dollars, Ccmgress 
appropriated $7.1 billion 
Fiscal Year 1989, an increase of 
6.4 percent over 1988. 

For the Pell Grant Program, the 
major federal grant program, 
q)propriation8 have increased 
every year since 1982 except for 
a small decline in 1986. Between 
Fiscal Year 1982 and 1989, Pell 
Grant funding increased by 86 
percent. In constant dollars, 
appropriations for Pell Grants 
increased 46.2 percent during 
the period. 

Between academic year 1980-81 
and 1987-88, federaUy supported 
aid topos^secondary students 
increased by 28.3 percent, froi 
$14.4 biUion to $18.4 biUion. A.d 
awarded under the major federal 
supported gr^nt and loan 
programs (such a^ Pell and 
Guaranteed Student Loan) 
increased by 63.7 percent, from 



$10.4 billion to $17 bUlion. 
Meanwhile, specially directed 
aid (such as veterans, military, 
and social security) declined by 
64 percent, from $3.9 billion to 
$1.4 billion. In constant dollars 
during the period, federally 
supported aid to students 
decreased by 4.1 percent, from 
$16 billion to $16.4 billion. 
Constant dollar awards under 
the major programs increased 
by 22.4 percent, from $11.6 
billion to $14.2 billion; however, 
specially directed aid declined 
by 76.8 percent, from $4.4 
billion to $1 billion, due 
primarily to the elimination of 
Social Security benefits.^^ 

Pell Grant funding for students 
attending Minnesota 
post-secondary institutions 
increased 80 percent between 
Fiacal Years 1981 and 1988, 
from $47 million to $86 million. 
Minnesota has received $1.4 to 
$1 .6 million per year under the 
federal State Student Incentive 
Grant PrograuL These funds are 
used to match State Scholarship 
and Grant funds. Minnesota 
students have received between 
$9 and 1 1 million per year under 
the Supplemetital Educational 
Opportunity Grant program, 
and about $13 million under 
College Work-Study. The federal 
contribution to institutions' 
capital fund under the Perkins 
Loan Program has been about 
$4 million per year. The 
pos^secondary institution is 
required bO match the federal 
contribution and may add 
proceeds from prior loans. As 
shown in Thble 1 1.8, funding for 
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Mdna Loan, inoooia Continiwi lioan, 
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Table 11.7 

Appropriations in Current and Constant Doiiars 
for fjeneraiif Avaiiabie Federal Aid Programs 
for Fiscal Ymrs 1 981 to 1 988 (in millions) 











Current Dollars 








Program 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


19o9 


Pel! Grant 


2,604 


2,419 


2,419 


?.,800 


3,862 


3,580 


4,187 


4,260 


4,484 


SEDG 


370 


355 


355 


375 


413 


395 


413 


408 


438 


SSIG 


77 


74 


60 


76 


76 


73 


76 


73 


72 


CWS 


550 


528 


590 


555 


593 


567 


593 


DOO 


O lU 


Perkins Loan (NDSL) 


201 


193 


193 


18: 


217 


209 


210 


211 


205 


Income Contingent Loan 














5 


4 


5 


GSL, PLUS, and SLS 


2,536 


3,074 


3,100 


2,254 


3,798 


3,266 


2,717 


2,565 


3,174 


Total 


6,337 


6,643 


6,718 


6,241 


8,959 


8,089 


8,200 


8,110 


8,988 










Consunt 1982 Dollars 








Program 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Pell Grant 


2,828 


2,445 


2,363 


2,628 


3,496 


3,162 


3,593 


3,513 


3,550 


SEOG 


402 


359 


348 


352 


384 


340 


354 


337 


347 


SSIG 


83 


74 


59 


71 


69 


64 


65 


60 


57 


CWS 


507 


o34 


576 


521 


537 


501 


509 


485 


483 


Perkins Loan (NDSL) 


218 


195 


189 


170 


196 


184 


180 


174 


162.3 


Income Contingent Loan 














4 


4 


4 


GLS, PLUS, and SLS 


2,754 


3,107 


3,028 


2,116 


3,438 


2,885 


2,322 


2,115 


2,513 


Total 


6,882 


6,715 


6,561 


&,858 


8,109 


7,145 


7,038 


6,688 


7,116 



Th« Pin Grant •ppropri«tKx> for 1 indudM • •287 mWon tupplwTwntal appropriation that waa uaad laroaty to offaat a ahortf atl that had accumutetad In pravioua yaara 

G5L appropriationa do not raflacv loana mada but only (adaral axpanaaa for Intaraat aubaidiaa and dafauH paymanta. Att "oanaraHy availabta aid" programa (axcapt GSL) ara 
'forward Hmdad" - maanmq that aprropiiationa (or a Qivan fiacal yaar ara mtandad for uaa by atudanta during tha foHowing acadamic yaar. and appropriationa for Parfcina Loana 
tnciuda fadarai capital comrloiit^ and taachar cancaMationa. 

Pali:PaN Grant 

SEOG: Supplamantal Edvicational Opportunity Granta 

CWS: CoNaga Work-Study 

S$1G : Stata Studant incMitiva Granta 

Farfcina: Parfcina CNract Loans 

GSL. PLUS, and SLS Guarantaad Studant Loan. Parant Loana for Undargraduata Studanta. and Supplamantal Loana for Studanta 
Sourca: Tha Coiaga Board. 7^^n^ih$afdant>IM. IMOto f0M<Saptambar IMS). 



Studanta in Minnesota under the 
migor federal grant and work 
programs increased by 62 
percent between Fiscal Years 
1981 and 1988, Irom $76.4 
million to I. 16 million. 

Because of its concern about the 
high costs from loan defaults, 
both Congress and ED have 
devoted extensive time to 
defaiilt preventior measures. 



ED estimates that idents will 
fail to repay about $2 billion per 
year in fMerally backed loans by 
1&90. 

In September 1988, ED 
announced regulations to crack 
down on post-seooodary schools 
with default rates above 20 
percent Under the proposal, the 
school would have an on>ortunity 
to defend itself, but the Secretary 



of Education could limit the 
school's particqmtion in federal 
stiidmt aid programs or diminate 
the school entirely from the 
programs. Institutions oodd 
avdd penalties by proving their 
hi|^ default rates were caused by 
factors beyond their control such 
as "a precipitous and 
unforeseeable increase in 
unen^oyment among graduates 
of certain fields of study!' 
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Table 11.8 

Federal Financial Aid 

in iViinnesota Post-Secondary Education 

Fiscal Years 1981-88 



Prooram 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Pell Grant 


47 


46 


50 


59 


68 


81 


77 


85 


SEOG 


9 


9.4 


9.4 


9.2 


10 


11 


10.5 


11 


SStG 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


11 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


CWS 


12 


11.1 


11.6 


12.2 


12.2 


13 


12.5 


13.1 


Perkins 


5.9 


3.6 


3.2 


3.7 


3.5 


4.1 


3.9 


4.1 


Totet 


75.4 


71.6 


76.2 


85.2 


95.2 


110.6 


105.4 


114.6 



PM Gram rtprtMntt tw* dt to ttudwitt tttMXljng Minnttota poM MCondwy fducotkm mttitutions CWS and SEOG rtprtaant fadoral aHocMiona to Minnoaota campuaaa Parkina 
rapraaanu onty tha fadarai contribution to thacapnal fund of participating inatitutiona. 

PaM; PaM Grant 

SEOG: Supptamantal Educational Opportunltv Grant 
CWS: Coiaga Work-Study 
SSIG: Stata Studant Incantiva Grant Program 
Parkina: Parkina Olract Loana 

Sourca: U S Dapartmant of Education, Highar Education Coordinating Board 



About the same time the federal 
regulations were promulgated, 
the Senate passed legislation 
that would require schools, 
guarantee agencies, and lenders 
with high loan default rates to 
develop plans to reduce them. 
The Senate bill would require 
schools, lenders, and guarantee 
agencies with default rates 
exceeding 25 percent to 
implement a three-year default 
management plan. 

If a lender or school's default 
rate were still above 25 percent 
after three years, the state 
guarantee agency could require 
another plan or recommend that 
participation in the student loan 
program be cut. The bill also 
would exempt from the student 
aid need analysis the value of a 
family's home. 



The bill wouM require schools to 
wait 30 daiys before issuing loan 
checks to first time borrowers, 
require that credit agencies be 
notified when a student is 90 
days delinquent on a loan; 
withhold academic transcripts 
from most defaulters; and 
prohibit a school that loses its 
accreditation from becoming 
eligible for student aid programs 
for two years. 

In July 1988, the House 
Education and Labor 
Committee had passed default 
legislation that would require 
schools with high default rates 
to develop default management 
plans and make the PeD Grant 
Program an entitlement The 
House authors agreed to delay 
fioor action after ED said it 
would extend the period of 
public comment on the 



regulations to February 28, 
1989. Thus, a new federal 
administration can alter the 
regulations, and the new 
Congress will have additional 
time to act. 

Congress in fall 1988 approved 
tax legislation designed to 
correct errors in the 1986 tax 
reform act The legislation 
includes several provisions of 
significance for pos^s6Condary 
education. 

The law provides an exemption 
on interest &t>m U.S. Savings 
Bonds purchased by parents to 
finance a college education 
starting in 1990. Only bwds 
purchased by people at least 24 
years old wcnild be eligible for 
the tax exemption, lb receive a 
full exemption, a couple filing a 
joint tax return could not have 
an income higher than $(H),000. 
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A single person would have to 
earn less than $40,000 to qualify 
for the full ezomption. Couples 
with incomes between $60,000 
and $90,000 and single parents 
with incomes of between 
$40,000 and $55,000 would 
receive partial exemptions. 

Congress extended tax breaks 
allowing employers to provide 
tax free tuition benefits to their 
workers, but approved new 
limits. Until last year, employers 
could provide up to $5, 250 a 
year in tax-fi*ee tuition benefits 
to their workers. The tax bill 
extended the provision through 
the end of the year, and limits its 
use to undergraduate students. 

In another provision. Congress 
voted to make permanent a tax 
exemption on tuition waivers for 
graduate students that are not 
provided as compensation in 
return for teaching (X' research 
assistance. Several tax 
provisions are likely to be of 
interest in the coming year. One 
issue is a possible prq;x>sal to 
restore t!bB tax break for 
graduate students receiving 
tuition paymmts from 
employers and a new tax 
deduction for pigments on 
student loan' 

Potential changes in the tax 
code of concern to 
po8t-seo(mdary education are 
possible. They might include: 
new I'jnita on issuing 
tax-exempt bonds, new taxes on 
employee benefits, and possible 
changes in laws governing 
busi jss operation of 
tax-exempt organizations. 

Congress approved legislation 
extending the authority of the 
Internal Revenue Service to 
withhold tax refunds from 
student loan defaulters until 



January 10, 1994. ED reports 
that between 1985 and 1988, the 
IRS collected $530 million of 
defaulted student loans under 
this program. 

The 100th Congress passed a 
major welfare reform Inll that 
may have implications for 
post*secondary education i: 
welfare recipients enroll in 
education and j ob training 
programs in community coUeges 
and vocational schoob. The bill 
would provide money to states 
for education and job training 
and require many welfare 
recipients to participate in the 
programs to be set up by states 
— or risk losing their federal 
support. States would be 
required by 1990 to have 7 
percent of their welfare 
participants enrolled in 
education and training 
programs, and to have 20 
percent enrolled by 1995. 
Community colleges and 
vocational institutions could be 
assigned to perform an 
evaluation of welfare recipients 
and assess their skills. 

Congress passed legislation (PL 
100-297) reauthorizing many of 
the elementary and secondary 
programs through 1993, 
including Title II of the 
Education for Economic 
Security Act (see page 147). 

Previously, Title II authorized 
assistance to improve 
instruction in math, science, 
computer learning, and foreign 
languages. The new law (Dwight 
D. Eisenhower Math and 
Science Education Act) focuses 
funds on updating skills of math 
and science teachers. It channels 
a greater portion of the funds to 
local school districts. The old 
law authorized $350 million for 
Fiscal Year 1988, but Congress 



appropriated only $119.6 
million. The Fiscal Year 1989 
appropriation is $137,332,000. 
The new law authorizes grants 
to states and discretionary 
grants at $258 million per year. 
The old law targeted 30 percent 
of state funds to higher 
education for training teachers 
to specialize in hifi^ school math 
and science, for retraining 
teachers to teach math, sdenoe, 
foreign languages, or computer 
learning, or for inservice 
training. The new law reduces 
the authorization from 30 to 25 
percent for higgler education. 
The law also renames the 
Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program the Robert T. Stafford 
Student Loan Program, after 
the senatCH' from Vermont, the 
ranking Republican and former 
chair of the Senate Education, 
Arts, and Humanities 
Subcommittee, and makes 
several changes affecting the 
Center for Education Statistics. 

Another law would allow judges 
to strip federal student grants 
and loans from people convicted 
of using or selling illegal drugs; 
the effective date is September 
1, 1989. 

Also in 1988 Congress passed a 
comprehensive trade bill, 
authorizing more than a dozen 
new federal educatio:. and 
training programs at an annual 
cost of $1.7 billion; however, it is 
uncertain how much funding will 
be provided for these programs. 

In other legislation. Congress 
reauthorized programs of the 
National Science Foundation for 
five years and made permanent 
the New GI Bill, which provides 
education benefits for veterans. 
Also, Congress overrode a 
presidential veto of legislation 
that overturned a 1984 Supreme 
Court decision limiting the scope 
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of dvil rights laws. The Civil 
Rights Restoration Act reversed 
the court's ruling in Grove City 
vs. BeH which curtailed 
enforcement of four dvil rights 
laws prohibiting discrimination 
on the basis of sex, race, age, or 
physical disability. 

All this activity occurred during 
the controversial term of 
William Bennett as secretary of 
education. Bennett stimulated 
discussion on several issues, 
induding cost containment, 
accountability and quality 
assessment, and the curriculum. 

Data Base Development 

The Higher Education 
Coordinating Board is involved 
in several efforts to improve the 
quality, quantity, and 
accessibility of the information 
it gathers on various aspects of 
post^secondary education. 

Financial Aid Data Base: The 
Coordinating Board has 
established a data base to 
evaluate the state's polides for 
providing student assistance. 
During 1987-88, data were 
obtained from three sources: a 
questionnaire sent to all 
institutions partidpating in the 
State Scholarship and Grant 
Program, questionnaires about a 
random sample of students at 
those institutions, and data 
from Board financial aid 
programs. More than 98 percent 
of the institutions responded lo 
the survey. Board staff are 
working with an advisory 
committee to develop a project 
design for using the data in the 
evaluation of policies. Ihe 
evaluation is expected to answer 
four questions: how much 
finandal aid is disbursed, what 
is the institutional budget, how 
much is the student share of the 



cost of attendance, and how 
much do students borrow. 

TMcher Education Student 
Information: The 1985 
Legislature directed the 
Coordinating Board to "publish 
annual data on the 
characteristics of students 
admitted to and graduating 
from teacher education 
programs."^ The purpose of the 
activity is to provide accurate 
information for institutional 
planning, state policy 
development, and education 
research. A report presented to 
the Coordinating Board in 
December 1986 outlined the 
development of the data 
collection project and 
procedures.^ Based on the 
report, the Coordinating Board 
adopted the following 
recommendations: 

1. That the Coordinating 
Board request each higher 
education institution offering 
teacher licensure to provide 
annual data on the 
characteristics of students who 
apply for, are admitted to, and 
graduate from their teacher 
education programs. 

2. That the Board endorse the 
proposed set of data items for 
the initial development of the 
data base and authorize 
changing them as experience 
dictates. 

3. That the Coordinating 
Board include in its budget and 
management plan staff time and 
finandal resources for data 
entry, data base operation and 
maintenance, and preparalion 
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and distribution of reports in 
magnetic and print formats. 

4. That the Coordinating 
Board approve required 
nondisclosure statements as 
included in the report. 

5. That the Coordinating 
Board enter into agreement with 
the Minnesota State 
Department of Education to 
transfer data items from this 
data base to the teacher 
licensure data base for 
individuals who apply for 
licensure. 

The data base includes 
demogr^hic and academic 
achievement information about 
students who apply for, enter, 
and exit teacher education 
programs in Minnesota. The 
data base was developed to be 
compatible with the Minnesota 
State Department of Education 
teacher licensure files. This 
allows information from the 
Coordinating Board data base to 
be induded with the record of 
those individuals who ^ply for 
teacher licensure in Minnesota. 
With this capability it is 
possible to determine 
rdationships between individual 
characteristics, completion of 
licensure programs, and 
teaching experience. 
Information is initially supplied 
when the student applies to a 
teacher education program. 
Other information is added V 
the student's institution. Each 
sununer the first copy of the 
form is submitted to the 
Coordinating Board showing 
whether the student has or has 
not been admitted. A second 
updated copy is submitted when 
the admitted student withdraws 
or graduates. 

With the leadership of the 
Minnesota Assodation of 
Colleges for Tbacher Education, 
the Coordinating Board 
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conducted a trial run of the 
process in 1986-87. The first full 
year of data collection was 
1987-88. InfaU 1988, the Board 
was scheduled to publish a 
statewide summary report and 
summary reports for each 
institution's applicants and 
students. 

Data Base Devdopment: In 
1988 the Board began a project 
to assess and improve its data 
bases. These data bases include 
the Student Record Data Base 
(for enrollments), the Post-High 
Schod Planning Program, the 
State Scholarship and Grant 
Program, the Part-Time Grant 
Program, the State Work-Study 
Program, the Interstate Hution 
Reciprocity Program, and the 
Ibadier Education Data Base. 
Initial efforts are to: assess the 
consi8ten<7 and completeness of 
information collected in recent 
yearst particularly the Student 
Record Data Base; identify 
inf (Mination that should be 
collected routinely; identify 
information that can be 
obtained by merger of data 
throuj^ liiikages with various 
data bases; determine data 
processing resources necessary 
for gathering, storing, and 
retrieving data as well as for 
linking data bases; and 
determine resources that would 
be necessary to conduct and 
provide timely analysis of data. 
The project will invdve an 
internal review of data bases and 
needs, consultation with the 
post-secondary systems, and 
consultation with other 
agencies. The Board's 1990-91 
biennial budget request includes 
$350,000 for the project 



Information and Assessment 
This part describes the 
Coordinating Board's proposals 
on providing better information 
and assessmrat services to 
adults considering 
post-secondary education. It 
also summarizes the results of a 
survey which asked parents of 
eighth grade students what th^ 
know, don't know, and need to 
know about the costs and 
academic requirements of 
post-secondary education. 



Assistance to Adults Considering 
PastrSecondav Studies 

The 1987 Minnesota Legislature 
directed the Advisory Thsk 
Force of the Post-High School 
Planning Program to study and 
make recommendations about 
methods to provide assistance 
to adults who are considering 
beginning or returning to 
post-secondary education, and 
to report the results to the 1988 
Legislature.*' 

The mandate for this special 
study was consistent with 
action by the 1987 Legislature 
to expand the target population 
of the Poet-Hie^ School 
Planning Program to include all 
Minnesota residents from eighth 
grade to adulthood As an 
ongoing responsibility, the 
PSPP Ihsk Force is to study and 
make recommendations about a 
variety of methods that could be 
used throughout the conmiunity 
to provide assistance to adults 
considering post-secondary 
education. The Coordinating 
Board is to coordinate efforts 
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and develop additional methods 
of providing information, 
guidance, and testing services to 
out-of-schod youth and adults." 

Issues: The study sought 
responses to four questions: 

• What are the 
characteristics and educational 
needs of adults and out-of-school 
youth? 

• What education 
decisionmaking services, such as 
career and program information, 
career assessment testing, and 
counseling, do these potential 
students need? 

• What are the most 
appropriate mechanisms to 
provide these services? 

• What special programs and 
opportunities are available 
within institutions to serve the 
special needs of these students? 

Conclusions: Responses to the 
four questions are as follows: 

• The characteristics and 
educational information and 
counseling needs of adults and 
out-of-school youth are different 
than those of traditional 
students. 

• Adult students need access 
to accurate and objective 
information about adult 
education and career 
opportunities and access to 
accurate self-appraisal tailored 
to adult needs. 

• The most appropriate 
mechanisms to provide these 
services are educational 
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brokering services that advocate 
client support and responsibility 
and are neutral toward specific 
post-secondary institutions. 

• Many of Minnesota's 
post-secondary institutions offer 
special opportunities for adults, 
but only a few types of 
institutions have currently the 
resources to provide 
instituti(Hi*neutral services to 
non-enroUed students." 

Despite the wide range of 
services, two primary problems 
remain for adults who are 
considering a life change that 
may require or could benefit 
from education. One is access to 
information and counseling 
services, particularly for 
residents of Greater Minnesota. 
The second is making sure the 
services are the most 
appropriate for the individual 

Reomimendatioiis: The 
Coordinating Board on 
December 10, 1987, 
recommended that the 
legislature adopt the r^rt and 
implement its seven 
recommendations and an 
additicmal Coordinating Board 
proposal to develop a 
communicati<ms plan to inform 
adults about the value of 
post-secondary education and 
the services and programs 
available to them. 

The Board voted, however, to 
delay action on proposals for 
state funding until it develops 
its 1989-91 budget request. 
Following are the seven task 
force proposals endorsed by the 
Board. 
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1. The compilatioii of a 
publication, p^>er, and/or 
computerized inventory of 
statevride pabUc and private 
post-secondary education 
information and assessment 
service providers. The 
production and distribution of 
the resulting directwy sliould be 
administered by the HECB and 
reviewed by the Post-High 
School Planning Program TVisk 
Fwoe. This activity must have 
additional state qipropriations. 

2. The availability to selected 
libraries and otherneutral 
demonstrati«m sites, of an 
annually updated pqm, 
microfidie, or oompaterised 
version of a data base for 
post-seocmdary institutiras* 
inf onnation and career 
information. 

3. The establishment and 
advertisement of a neutral 
"800'* telq[>hoiie number to 
facilitate statewide access to 
information and referral 
servicss for adults omsidering 
post-secondary education or 
needing access to assessment 
services. The effectiveness cf 
the service would be evaluated 
after three years. 

4 The pranotion (rf "college 
fairs'' for adults by the 
Minnesota Association of 
Secondary Sdiool Counsdors and 
College Admlssinns Officers. 

6. The establishment, through the 
PSPP, of regkmal task f <»ees of 
pnictitkmm and providers (rf 
edncatkmal services to adults to 
discuss me chanism s for as se o sing 
faif onnation and assessment 
needs and advisfaig on a 
coordinated delivery syston, and 
to review the off eetiveness of 
demonstration sites. 



6. The establishment of three to 
five rq;ional demonstration sites 
as easily accessible entry points 
for people needing career 
planning, educatkmal advisory 
and assessment services. These 
sites would be diosen to provide 
services to those areas least 
we U ser v ed by current providers 
on the basis inf ormation 
gathered firom HECB and PSPP 
surveys. 

7. The adivtation of the Student 
Plans and Background Survey 
for adults who are oonsidaring 
post-secondary education. The 
opportunity to ocnnplete the 
survey should be made easily 
accessible. 

In addition, the Coordinating 
Board recommended the 
development and inqdementation 
of a communications plan to 
inform adults and outof-schod 
youth about the vahie of 
beginning or returning to 
post-secondary education, about 
the vanMy of post-seoondaiy 
programs and services available 
to them, about tlie financial 
assistance available to he^ them 
pay for poet-secondary education, 
and about the information and 
assessment services available to 
he^ tliem make sound education 
and career decisions. 
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Survey Parents of Eighth 
Graden 

Since 1986 the Coordinating 
Board, as required by statute, 
has provided information to 
eighth grade students about the 
wide variety of high quality 
post-secondary options in 
Minnesota, the inq)ortance of 
preparing weU academically, and 
the availability of financial aid 
to help them aif ord 
post-secondary education. 

The 1987 Legislature eqmnded 
the Po8t*High School Hamung 
Program, which previously 
served only juniors in high 
school to serve Minnesotans 
from eighth grade thr ou^ 
adulthood. The eighth grade 
information campaign was 
incorporated in this program, 
and the Board was directed to 
provide information about 
post-secondary education and 
financial aid to pareiit& 

Tb learn more about what 
parents do and don't know 
about post-secondary education 
and financial aid, their attitudes 
and plans, and what they need 
and would like to know, the 
Board staff in spring 1988 
surveyed a sample of parents of 
eighth graders. 

Assistance in developing the 
survey was provided by the 
Minnesota Center for Survey 
Research and Minnesota 
Department of Education staff. 
A report of the survey findings 
was presented to the Board in 
August 1988.** 

Findings: The survey revealed 
many information gaps. 
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Eighty-five percent of parents 
surveyed said they had not 
received information about 
post-secondary education or 
financial aid. Most parents could 
not estimate the cost of 
attending post-secondary 
education for one year, or they 
overestimated the cost. Most 
parents also do not know the 
admissions requirements for 
post-secondary institutions 
their child might attend, and 
many parents think their child 
needs less than the generally 
accepted preparatory load. 

Results indicate that parents in 
general have an unrealistic 
expectation of how they will 
cover the cost of a post- 
secondary education. While 
more than three quarters of 
parents are somewhat or very 
concerned about the cost of 
post-secondary education, two 
thirds of them are not saving 
money to cover the cost. 
Further, the majority expect to 
rely on student loans and 
scholarships and grants; even at 
the highest income level, over 50 
percent of parents expect their 
children to receive scholarships 
or grants. 

Over 50 percent of parents do 
not expect to use their own 
income or savings, nor do they 
expect their children to use their 
income or savings. Only among 
parents at the top income levels 
did a majority of parents expect 
to use their own income to cover 
the cost of a post* 
secondary education. 

Parents in lower income and 
education categories appear to 
have the greatest need for 
information. These parents are 
less likely to be able to estimate 
the cost of a post-secondary 



education, more likely to vastly 
overestimate the cost, and are 
most concerned about the cost 
but least likely to be saving to 
pay for their child's post- 
secondary education because 
they lack adequate funds. 
Parents with the lowest incomes 
and least education are less 
likely to think post-secondary 
education is very important, are 
less likely to talk to their 
children about high school 
courses and post-secondary 
education, and their children are 
likely to have lower grades than 
children of parents in higher 
socioeconomic strata. 

Conclusions: The information 
gaps are significant given 
survey results that show most 
parents reported talking to their 
children about hi^ school and 
pcst-secondary education, and 
that most parents expect their 
children to continue education 
beyond hi^ school. 
Consequently, many parents in 
Minnesota, particularly those 
with lower income and education 
levels, need more information 
about post-secondary education, 
financial e'd, and planning for 
their child's education in order 
to help them make sound 
decisions about the future and 
not limit their options. 

Recommendation: Based on the 
survey report, the Coordinating 
Board in August 1988 
recommended that it support 
funding in its 1990-91 bieniaal 
budget request to (1) inform 
families about the cost of 
post-secondary education and to 
encourage them to pay for that 
cost, and (2) to inform parents of 
eighth graders about 
post-secondary education 
opportunities, planning, and 
ways to pay. 
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This section reviews the state 
financial aid and nonfinancial 
aid programs administered by 
the Coordinating Board. The 
focus is on describufig changes in 
the programs the past two years 
and sununarizing the status of 
activity in them. Additional 
background appears in previous 
biennial reports to the governor 
and legislature. 
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Financial Aid 

Introduction 

The Coordinating Board 
administers 1 2 student financial 
aid programs which have been 
created to help students pursue 
the post-secondary education 
that can best meet their needs. 
Combined with aid from federal, 
institutional, and private 
sources, the programs provide a 
comprehensive package of 
assistance for students in public 
and private institutions. 

More than 85,000 students 
received i^proximately $80 
million iu state assistance from 
these grant and loan programs 
in Fiscal Year 1988. 

This section summarizes 
activity in the programs during 
Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989. 
Additional background is 
provided in previous biennial 
r^rts to the governor and 
legislature. 

Following are summaries of the 
state financial aid programs. 

Seholanhipand 
GranUihAid Program 

Objective of the Scholarship 
Fhigram: lb identify talented 
students in the state and provide 
financial assistance for thoae 
students who demonstrate finan- 
cial need and wish to continue 
their educatioQ at Minnesota 
institutioiui of their choice. 

Objective of the Grant-in-Aid 
Program: lb provide financial 
assistance for students with 
need and to encourage their 
post-secondary educational 
development at the Minnesota 
institutions of their choice. 



Statutory Authority tor the 
Scholarship and Grant-in-Aid 
Programs: MmiL Stat Sections 
136A.09*136A.131(1988). 

Background: The State 
Scholarship Program was 
authori^ in 1967, and the 
Grant*in-Aid Program was 
authorized in 1969. These 
programs form the foundation of 
Minnesota's comprehensive 
financial aid effort. Changes in 
the programs together with 
increased funding have made the 
programs increasingly 
comprehensive. 

The 1987 Minnesota Legislature 
adopted the federal definition of 
an independent student for 
implementation beginning fall 
1987. 

The Board began using it in the 
1987*88 school year for both the 
Scholarship and Grant Program 
aud the State Work*Study 
PrograuL It sets age 24 as the 
threshold for indq>endent 
status, but includes several 
exemptions and allows students 
under age 24 to qualify by 
demonstrating that th^y are self 
sufficient Previousfy, federal 
law considered students 
independent if they had been 
self ^supporting and living 
separatefy fnm their families 
for the previous year. For 
1986-86 and 1986-87 the 
Coordinating Board had imder 
administrative rule considered 
students under age 22 
dependent on their parents and 
required them to submit 
financial information about their 
famify unless they met one of 
several exemptions. 

The new state law requires the 
Board to inform students, in 
writing, as part of the 



application process for financial 
aid, about (1) the definition of an 
independent student and (?) he 
possibility of appeals to the 
financial aid admi^ustrator 
regarding the dependency 
determination. 

Also, the 1987 omnibus higher 
education appropriations law 
required the Board to convene a 
task force of student 
representatives, financial aid 
administrators, and 
representatives of the systems 
and Coordinating Board to 
develop guidelines to interpret 
imusual circumstances that 
would qualify an applicant to be 
an independent student. 

The task force met in the 
sununer of 1 987 and developed a 
set of guidelines for unusual 
circumstances. In sununary, the 
task force concluded that: 

• Any act which is 
undertaken voluntarily by 
parents or students to dissolve 
the family should not be 
considered justification for 
"independent'* status. 

• Any family which is 
dissolved because of some act or 
event beyond the control of the 
parent or student may be 
considered justification for 
independent status. 

The guidelines do not supersede 
the aid administrator's 
professional judgment. The aid 
administrator's decision is final. 
The Board distributed the 
guidelines to financial aid 
directors and student 
organizations. 

The 1987 Legislature delayed 
implementation of the statutory 
provision providing eligibility 
for four years of grants until 
July 1, 1989. A Coordinating 
Board proposal to allow 
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Table 

Overview of State Scholarship and Grant Program 
Fiscal Years 1 985-88 and Projections 
for Fiscal Years 1 989-91 







Actual Rscal Ysars 




Prpiected Fiscal ¥s 


art 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Appropriations: 
















Carryover 


$ 1.9 


$ 0 


$ 7.1 


$ 0 


$ .2 


$ 0 


$ 0 


Federal SSIG 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


$ 1.4 


State 


47.3 


51.3 


56.3 


64.2 


61.2 


70.7 


79.0 


Total 


50.7 


52.8 


64.8 


65.7 


62.8 


72.1 


80.4 


Awards 


53.5 


57.0 


84.2 


82.3 


76.8 


86.1 


94.4 


Refunds 


(8.6) 


111.3) 


(20.5) 


(16.8) 


(14.0) 


(14.0) 


(14.0) 


New Awards 


44.9 


45.7 


63.7 


65.5 


62.8 


72.1 


80.4 


Turnback/Carryover 


$ 5.8 


$ 7.1 


$ 1.1 


$ .2 


$ 0 


$ 0 


$ 0 



Applications 

Student Pool 124,192 139,956 144,514 149,446 151,239 153,032 151,687 

Applicants 101,627 114,269 125,773 127,697 130,408 131 361 130,499 

^o^Pool 82% 82% 87% 85.4% 86.2% 85.8% 86% 

Awards Offered 60,505 67,515 6^434 65,977 65,667 62,168 64,998 

% of Pool 49% 48% 45% 44% 43% 41% 43% 

% of Applicants 60% 59% 52% 52% 50% 47% 50% 

Awards Not Accepted 6,963 11,129 1,679 2,074 2,000 2,000 2,000 

Awards Accepted 53,542 56,386 63,755 63,703 63,667 60,168 62,998 

% of Pool 43% 40% 44.1% 42.6% 42.0% 39.3% 41.5% 

%ofApplicents 53% 49% 50.7% 49.9% 48.8% 45.8% 48.3% 

% of Offered 88% 83% 97% 96% 97% 97% 97% 

Average Award Size 

Ofi^fBd 884 844 1,067 1,079 1,089 1,219 1,367 

Accepted 836 814 1,014 1,028 986 1,198 1,340 

Soure«: Hlghtr Educttion Coordnatmo Board 



recipients to receive five years of 
aid was cot adopted. 

Program Operation: A new 
system of delivering state 
scholarship and grant awards to 
students was tested with six 
state universities in 1 987-88. 

As an alternative to the 
centralised Scholarship and 
Grant delivery system, the six 
state universities (St. Cloud, 



Bemidji, Mankato, Moorhead, 
Wmona and Southwest) verify 
the eligibility of students, 
calculate their awards, and make 
payments. 

Each term the six schools 
request the amount of moiiey 
needed to fund eligible students. 
They repwt tq the Board 
financial data, the enrollment 
status, and award and payment 
information for each student via 
computer tape. 



Students communicate directly 
with their university rather than 
with the Coordinating Board 
concerning data changes and 
eligibility problems. 

Board staff worked with State 
University System in 
developing the new i^proach 
after the Board in 1985 adopted 
a recommendation providixig 
institutions with a chdce 
between a new campus-based 
delivery system or the current 
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Table BII.2 

Combined State Scholarship and Grant and Pell Awards 
by Family Income Level 
Fiscal Years 1 987 and 1 988 



FI«caiYlMr1987 



Fiscal Vbwr 1988 



hworiM 
Distribution 



Axrads 



cent Average lents 



Redp- Fm- 



AMrards rent Average 



AN Students 

$0to $4,999 17,943 28.5% 38,877,826 32.7% 2,167 16,884 26.7% 

$5,000 to $9,999 8,966 14.2% 18,617,105 15.7% 2,076 9,241 14.6% 

$10,000to $14,999 8,697 13.8% 1'',647,522 14.9% 2,029 8,422 13.3% 

$15,000 to $19,999 7,430 11.8% 14,240,341 12.0% 1,917 7,527 11.9% 

$20,000 to $24,999 6,475 10.3% 11,257,029 9.5% 1,739 6,368 10.1% 

$25,000 to $29,999 5,682 9.0% 8,432,21 2 7. 1 % 1 ,484 5,741 9. 1 % 

$30,000 to $34,999 3,906 6.2% 5,178,463 4.4% 1,326 4,234 6.7% 

$35,000 end over 3,888 6.2% 4,495,297 3.8% 1,156 4,812 7.6% 

Total 



38,488,388 
19,684,396 
17,493,268 
15,389,660 
11,844,417 
9,296,184 
6,054,224 
5,974,302 



31.0% 
15.8% 
14.1% 
12.4% 
9.5% 
7.5% 
4.9% 
4.8% 



2,280 
2,130 
2,077 
2,045 
1,860 
1,619 
1,430 
1,242 



62,987 100.0%$118,745,795100.0% $1,885 63,229 100.0% $124,224,839 100.0% $1,965 



Dependent Students 



$0to $4,999 


7,428 


19.3% 


16,092,345 


23.0% 


2,166 


5,614 


15.1% 


13,327,917 1 87% 


2,374 


$5,000 to $9,999 


4,180 


10.9% 


9 186,397 


13.1% 


2,198 


3,945 


10.6% 


9,151.538 12.8% 


2,320 


$10,000 to $14,999 


5,061 


13.1% 


10,842,259 


15.5% 


2,147 


4,670 


12.6% 


10.519,041 14.8% 


2,252 


$15,000to $19,999 


S,l45 


13.4% 


10,134,007 


14.5% 


1,970 


5,136 


13.9% 


11,036,540 15.5% 


2,149 


$20,000 to $24,999 


5,037 


13.1% 


8,706,691 


12.4% 


1,729 


4,835 


13.0% 


9,182,865 12.9% 


1,899 


$25,000 to $29,909 


4,722 


12.3% 


6,851,178 


9.8% 


1,451 


4,695 


12.7% 


7,523,789 10.6% 


1,603 


$30,000 to $34,r>99 


3,432 


8.9% 


4,380,713 


6.3% 


1,276 


3,720 


10.0% 


5,149,937 7.2% 


1,384 


$35,000 end ov'jr 


3,521 


9.1% 


3,873,313 


5.5% 


1,100 


4,448 


12.0% 


5,370,178 7.5% 


1,207 


Ibtal 


38,516 


100.0% $70,066,903 100.0% 


$1,819 


37,063 


100.0% 


$71,261,805 100.0% $1,923 



Independent Bojdents 



$0 to 04,999 


10,515 


43.0% 


22,785,481 


46.8% 


2,167 


11,270 


43.1% 


25,160,470 47.5% 


2,233 


$5,000 to $9,999 


4,786 


19.6% 


9,430,708 


19.4% 


1,970 


5,296 


20.2% 


10,532,858 19.9% 


1,989 


$10,000 to $14,999 


3,646 


14.9% 


6,805,263 


14.0% 


1,867 


3,752 


14.3% 


6,974,227 13.2% 


1,859 


$15,000 to 19,999 


2,285 


9.3% 


4,106,334 


8.4% 


1,797 


2,391 


9.1% 


4,353,119 8.2% 


1,821 


$20,000 to $24,999 


1,438 


5.9% 


2,550,338 


5.2% 


1,774 


1,533 


5.9% 


2,661,552 5.0% 


1,736 


$25,000 to $29,999 


960 


3.9% 


1,581,034 


3.2% 


1,647 


1,046 


4.0% 


1,772,395 3.3% 


1,694 


$30,000 to $34,999 


474 


1.9% 


797,760 


1.6% 


1,683 


514 


2.0% 


904,287 1.7% 


1,759 


$35,000 end over 


367 


1.5% 


621,984 


1.3% 


1,695 


364 


1.4% 


604,124 1.1% 


1,660 


Ibtal 


24,471 


100.0% $48,678,892 100.0% $1,989 


26,166 


100.0% 


$52,963,032 100.0% $2,024 



Sourct: MkmMOU Hightr Education Coordkiating Bowd 



centralised eyatem with 
changes. Board 

recommendations were based on 
the conclusions of a task force 
established in 1984 to study 
alternative delivoy methods. 

Additional schools will be added 
to the new delivery system in 
the future as they adjust their 
internal data processing 
operation to meet the needs of 
the new system. 



Status: Tkble IILl presents an 
overview of program activity for 
Fiscal Years 1986 to 1988, 
estimates for Fiscal Year 1989, 
and projections for Fiscal Years 
1990 and 1991. 

The 1987 and 1988 Legislatures 
appropriated $126,460,000 for 
the 1988-89 bienniimi, an 
increase of 16.6 percent over the 
$107,600,000 in funding for the 
biennium ending June 30, 1987. 
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Increases were provided to 
revise the private college cb^b 
used in the award formula, to 
offset tuition increases in the 
^"^st^secondary education 
systems, and to slightly raise 
the living allowance. The 1987 
Legislature provided 1800,000 
for Fiscal Year 1988 and $1.2 
million f<»r Fiscal Year 1989 to 
raise the living allowance from 
$2,960 in Fiscal Year 1987 to 
$2,985 in Fiscal Year 1988 and 
$2,995 in Fiscal Year 1989. 
Additional funding of 
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Table III.3 

State Scholarship and Grant Awards 
by Family Income Level 
Fiscal Years 1 987 and 1 988 



Ftoc«l\ter1987 Fiscal Ytar 1 988 



twonM Rsdp- Pw^ P«r- Rw^ Par- Par- 

BalHbmlon ianta cam Ammxk cam Avataga lanta cant Awards ca nt Avaraga 
AlSbjdanta 



«0toK999 


17,943 


28.5% 


9,452,769 


14.9% 


527 


16,884 


26.7% 


8,653,197 1 3.4% 


513 


9D,UQUtO f 9,999 


0,90D 


14.2% 


7,337,034 


11.6% 


818 


9,241 


14.6% 


7,465,991 11.6% 


808 


f lU,UUUIO f l#,999 


IS, 09 7 


13.8% 


9,800,787 


15.5% 


1,127 


8,422 


13.3% 


9,204,283 14.3% 


1,093 


f ID,UUUIO f 19,999 


7,43U 


11.8% 


10,361,192 


16.4% 


1,395 


7,527 


11.9% 


10,277,123 15.9% 


1,365 


W£\},%MU\D f Z#,999 


ft A^K. 


10.3% 


9,479,593 


15.0% 


1,464 


6,368 


10.1% 


9,271,721 14.4% 


1,456 


f ^D,UUUIO fZ9,9«l9 


C AQO 
D,Doz 


9.0% 


7,691,318 


12.1% 


1,354 


5,741 


9.1% 


8,085,473 12.5% 


1,408 


f JU,UUUIO f J#,999 


o,90D 


6.2% 


4,902,214 


7.7% 


1,255 


4,234 


6.7% 


5,677,273 8.8% 


1,341 


▼oo,uuu anu over 


Q QQO 

o,oc«o 


6.2% 


4,309,381 


6.8% 


1,1v. , 


4,812 


7.6% 


5,872,618 9.1% 


1,220 




62,987 


100.0% $63,334,288 100.0% $1,006 


63,229 


100.0% 


$64,507,679 100.0% $1,020 






















$0 to $4,999 


7,428 


19.3% 


5,471,981 


12.6% 


737 


5,614 


15.1% 


4,215,683 9.7% 


751 


♦5,000 to $9,999 


4,180 


10.9% 


3,932,597 


^0% 


941 


3,945 


10.6% 


3,712,912 8.6% 


941 


$10,000 to $14,999 


5,051 


13.1% 


5,971,849 


.3.7% 


1,182 


4,670 


12.6% 


5,353,9*50 12.3% 


1,146 


$15,000 to $19,999 


5,145 


13.4% 


6,995,564 


16.1% 


1,360 


5,136 


13.9% 


6,958,128 16.0% 


1,355 


$20,000 to $24,999 


5.037 


13.1% 


7,118,519 


16.3% 


1,413 


4,835 


13.0% 


6,748,015 15.6% 


1,396 


$25,000to $29,999 


4,722 


12.3% 


6,180,967 


14.2% 


1,309 


4,695 


12.7% 


6,327,019 14.6% 


1,348 


$30,000to $34,999 


3,432 


8.9% 


4,134,778 


9.5% 


1,205 


3,720 


10.0% 


4,776,311 11.0% 


1,284 


$35,000 and over 


3,521 


9.1% 


3,732,933 


8.6% 


1,060 


4,448 


12.0% 


5,271,521 1^2% 


1,185 


1btil 


38,516 


100.0% $43,539,188 100.0% $1,130 


37,063 


100.0% 


$43,363,519 .00.0% $1,170 


ndependsnt Students 




















$0 to $4,999 


10,515 


43.0% 


3,980,788 


20.1% 


379 


11,270 


43.1% 


4,437,513 21.0% 


394 


15.000 to $9,999 


4,786 


19.6% 


3,404,437 


17.2% 


711 


5,296 


20.2% 


3,753,079 17.7% 


709 


$10.000 to $14,999 


3,646 


14.9% 


3,828,938 


19.3% 


1,050 


3,752 


14.3% 


3,850,353 18.2% 


1,026 


$15.000 to $19,999 


2,285 


9.3% 


3,365,628 


17.0% 


1,473 


2,391 


9.1% 


3,318,994 15.7% 


1,388 


$20.000to $24,999 


1,438 


S.9% 


2,361,074 


11.9% 


1,642 


1.53^ 


5.9% 


2,523.706 11.9% 


1,646 


$25.000to $29,999 


960 


3.9% 


1,5^0,351 


7.6% 


1,573 


1,0^^8 


4.0% 


1,758,454 8.3% 


1,681 


$30.000 to $34,999 


474 


1.9% 


767,436 


3.9% 


1,619 


514 


2.0% 


900,902 4.3% 


1,753 


$35.000 and ovar 


367 


1.5% 


576,448 


2.9% 


1,571 


364 


1.4% 


601,097 2.8% 


1,651 




24,471 


100.0% $19,795,100 100.0% 


$809 


26,166 


100.0% 


$21,144,158 100.0% 9 


Roe 



Souim: MinnMOta Higher Education Coordinating Board 



$4 million w as provided to raise 
the private cdlege cap for 
students attending foiuvyear 
institutions from $5,271 in 
Fiscal %ar 1987 to $6,875 in 
Fiscal Year 1988 and $6,024 in 
Fiscal Yw 1989. Fw private 
two-year institutions, the cup 
was incrsased from $4,216 in 
Fiscal Year 1987 to $4,668 in 
Fiscal Year 1988 and $4,684 in 
Fiscal Year 1989. 



Th(» 4988 Legislature approved 
a ipplemental appropriation of 
$6.7 million for Fiscal Year 1988 
and $600,000 for 1989 to the 
Coordinating Board for the 
Schobjrship and Grant Program. 

Although it provided slightly 
less money than the Board's 
most recent projection for Fiscal 
Year 1989, the legislature 
directed the Board to make full 



awards iii 1988-89 rather than 
ration funds. The Board may 

^uest the necessary 
appropriation in the 1989 
legislative session if the Fiscal 
Year 1989 money is insufficient 
to make full awards. 

The Board had an appropriation 
of $60 million ($68.5 million 
state and $1.6 million federal) 
available for awards in Fiscal 
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TablellB.4 

Combined State Scholarship and 
Grant and Pell Awards by System 
Fiscal Years 1 987 and 1 988 



FltcalYlMy1987 Fiscal YImt 1 988 

Brndp- Pm- Par- Ftodp- Par- Par- 

Syttam lanta cant Awawh cam A mar a ga lama cant Awards cant Awawga 



AH Students 



Tech. Institute 




















System 


15,356 


24.4% 


26,304,410 


22.2% 


1,713 


14,916 


23.6% 


26,546,484 21.4% 


1,780 


Comm. College 




















System 


8,813 


14 0% 


13,959,314 


11.8% 


1 S84 


9, A AO 






1 A17 


State University 




















System 


13.371 


21.2% 


23,214,592 


19.5% 


1,736 


12,968 


20.5% 


22,936,753 18.5% 


1,769 


University of 


9,753 


















Minnesota 


15.5% 


18,317,222 


15.4% 


1,878 


9,413 


14.9% 


18,372,958 14.8% 


1,952 


Private Four-Vfesr 




















Inst. 


10,110 


16.1% 


25,001,524 


21.1% 


2,473 


10,886 


17.2% 


^8,808,899 23.2% 


2,646 


Private IWo-Vto Inst. 


5,584 


8.9% 


11,948,815 


10.1% 


2,140 


5,821 


9.2% 


12,644,764 10.2% 


2 172 




AO QO7 




n 18,745,883100.0% 


▼ 1 ,000 




ion nnL 


ft 1 0A ooA innn<Kk 


ftl OAR 


Dependent Students 




















lech. Institute 




















System 


6,999 


18.2% 


10,915,361 


15.6% 


1,560 


5,773 


15.6% 


9,426,955 13.2% 


1,633 


Comm. CoNege 




















System 


4,101 


10.6% 


5,799,417 


8.3% 


1,414 


4,224 


11.4% 


6,198,662 8.7% 


1,467 


State University 




















System 


9,512 


24.7% 


15,638,313 


22.3% 


1,644 


9,303 


25.1% 


15,658,933 22.0% 


1,683 


University of 




















Minnesota 


6,833 


17.7% 


12,142,868 


17.3% 


1,777 


6,564 


17.7% 


12,273,323 17.2% 


1,870 


Private Four-\fear 




















Inst. 


8,391 


21.8% 


20,248,607 


28.9% 


2,413 


8,856 


23.9% 


23,009,486 32.3% 


2,598 


Private IWo-Vbar Inst. 


2,680 


7.0% 


5,322,425 


7.6% 


1,986 


2,343 


6.3% 


4,694,447 6.6% 


2,004 


Ibtal 


38,516 


100.0% 


$70,066,991 


100.0% 


$1,819 


37,063 


100.0% 


$71,261,806 100.0% 


$1,923 


Independent Students 




















1ech. Institute 




















System 


8,357 


34.2% 


15,389,055 


31.6% 


1,841 


9,143 


34.9% 


17,119,529 32.3% 


1,872 


Comm. College 


















System 


4,712 


19.3% 


8,159,897 


16.8% 


1,732 


5,001 


19.1% 


8,716,318 16.5% 


1,743 


State Universit> 




















System 


3,859 


15.8% 


7,576,279 


15.6% 


1,&63 


3,665 


14.0% 


7,277,820 13.7% 


1,986 


University of 




















Minnesota 


2,920 


11.9% 


6,174,354 


12.7% 


2,115 


2,849 


10.9% 


6,099,635 11.5% 


2,141 


Private Four->%Br 




















Inst. 


1,719 


7.0% 


4,752,917 


9.8% 


2,765 


2,030 


7.8% 


5,799,414 10.9% 


2,857 


Private lWo->%sr Inst. 


2,904 


11:9% 


6,626,390 


13.6% 


2,282 


3,478 


13.3% 


7,950,317 15.0% 


2,286 


Ibtal 2M71 100.0% 148,678,892 100.0% 

Soure*: MinnMouHlbhtrEduoMk)nCMrdlnatlnaBo«d 


$1,989 


26,166 


100.0% 


$52,963,033 100.0% $2,024 



Year 1988, but expended 
i^prozimately $65.7 miUion due 
to increased enrollments and 
increased financial need 
denxmstrated by new, 
ind ep jandent stiulent applicants. 
The Board projects a shortM of 
ttDprozimately t2.1 million in 
Rscal Year 1989, most of which 
could be CO vered by the 
supfdenmital appropriation and 
the authorised tranner of funds 
from other agency accounts. 
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Thbles III.2 through III.6 present 
infonnation about Scholarshm and 
Grant activity and Pdl awanb by 
postpsecondaiy system and by 
income kveia 

l%t9rm$*lkfen4Bnt$ Student 
Auktmnoe Progmn 

Objective: lb pay the tuition and 
feea Usx Minnesota post- 
secondary students who are 
dmandents of veterans declared 
pruoners of war or missing in 
action after August 1, 1968. 
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Statutory Authority: Minn. 
Stat i97.752(l988). 

Badqpround: The Veterans* 
Dep^dents Assistance 
Program pays tuition and fees 
for students enrolled in any 
public post-secondary 
educational institution in 
Minnesota if th^ are 
dependents of Minnesota 
veterans who, while serving in 
the United States Armed 
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Table III.5 

Stato Scholarship and Grant Awards 
by Educational System 
Fiscal Years 1 987 and 1 988 



Rtcal>tor1987 



Fiscal Ytar 1988 



System 


ft- -1- 

IfSGIp- 

isnts 


Par- 
cant 


Awarda 


Per- 
cent 


Average 


Rec^ 
iants 


Per 
cant 


Awards 


Per- 
cent 


Average 


All Students 






















1ech. Institute 






















System 


15,356 


24.4% 


9,054,550 


14.3% 


590 


14,916 


23.6% 


8,238,398 


12.8% 


552 


Comm. College 






















System 


8,813 


14.0% 


5,554,140 


8.8% 


630 


9,225 


14.6% 


5,266,168 


8.2% 


571 


State Univ. System 


13,371 


21.2% 


10,806,388 


17.1% 


808 


12,968 


20.5% 


9,857,824 


15.3% 


760 


University of 






















t tin Ji ■ ■ « a ■ 

ivunnesoia 


9,753 


15.5% 


9,878,342 


15.6% 


1,013 


9,413 


14.9% 


9,567,278 


14.8% 


1,016 


Private Four-Mber 






















Inst. 


10,110 


iai% 


21,299,994 


33.6% 


2,107 


10,886 


17.2% 


24,605,171 


38.1% 


2,260 


Private IWo-Vber Inst. 


5,584 


8.9% 


6,740,873 


10.6% 


1,207 


5,821 


9.2% 


6,972,839 


10.8% 


1,198 


Ibtal 


62,987 


100.0% $63,334,287 100.0% 


$1,006 


63,229 


100.0% 


$64,507,678 100.0% $1,020 



dependent Students 




















Tbch. Institute 




















System 


6,999 


18.2% 


4,434,137 


10.2% 


634 


5,773 


15.G% 


3,319,014 7.7% 


575 


Comm. College 
















System 


4,101 


10.6% 


2,684,407 


6.2% 


655 


4,224 


11.4% 


2,476,761 5.7% 


586 


State Urwersity 
















System 


9,512 


24.7% 


7 915,626 


18.2% 


832 


9,303 


25.1% 


7,270,683 16.8% 


782 


University of 
















Mirmsota 


6,833 


17.7% 


7 J 95,950 


16.5% 


1,053 


6,564 


17.7% 


6,953,764 16.0% 


1,059 


Private Four->bar 














Inst. 


8,391 


21.8% 


17,755,854 


40.8% 


2,116 


8,856 


23.9% 


20,258,982 46.7% 


2,288 


PrivtelWo-MMH-lnst. 


2,680 


7.0% 


3,553,213 


8.2% 


1,3 >6 


2,343 


6.3% 


3,084,316 7.1% 


1,316 


Total 


38,516 


100.0% $43,539,187 100.0% 


$1,130 


37,063 


100.0% 


$43,363,520 100.0% $1,170 



Independent Students 

lech. Institute 
System 

Comm. College 
System 

State University 
System 

University of 
Minnesota 

Private Four-\ber 
Inst. 



8,357 34.2% 

4,712 19.3% 

3,859 15.8% 

2,920 11.9% 

1,719 7.0% 



4,620,413 

2,869,733 

2,890,762 

2,682,392 

3,544,140 
3,187,660 



23.3% 

14.5% 

14.6% 

13.6% 

17.9% 
16.1% 
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609 

749 

919 

2,062 
1,098 



9,143 

5,001 

3,665 

2,849 

2,030 
3,478 



34.9% 
19.1% 
14.0% 
10.9% 

7.8% 

13.3% 



4,913,384 23.3% ?38 

2,789,407 13.2% 558 

2,587,141 12.2% 706 

2,613,514 12.4% 917 

4,346,190 20.6% 2,141 

3,888,523 18.4% 1,118 



Private TV/o-^ibar Inst. 2,904 11.9% 

Total 24,471 100.0% $19,795,100 100.0% $ 809 26,166 100.0% $21,144,159 1000%$ 808 

SouTM- MhwiMota Higher Education Coonlinatino Board 



Forces, were declared pnemim 
of war fjr misoiig in action after 
August 1, 1968. A depaKlent 
who enroD^ m an undergraduate 
in any jmvate Minnesota 
postrsecmidfiry institution shall 
be entitled to payment by the 
state of tuition and fees at a r'^te 
not to exceed $250 per year for 
so long the depradent is eligible 
to attmd the institution and is 
working toward a bachelor's 
degree or certificate of 
completion. 



Pwt'llme Student 
GnmtPirognun 

Objectives: lb provide 
need-based financial assistance 
to students who enroll less than 
half time in a program that 
applies to a degree, diploma, or 
certificate and who demonstrate 
financial need. 

Statutory Authority: Minn, 
Stat 136A.132(1988). 
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Background: The Part-Time 
Student Grant Program was 
enacted in 1977 to assist the 
growing number of part-time 
students in Minnesota. The 
program serves students with 
need, enrolled less than half time 
(one to five credits, or 
equivalent) and new or returning 
students enrolled at toast half 
time but less than full time. 

The part-time student must be 
pursuing work toward a degree, 
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Table III.6 

Average State Award, Combined State and Pell Award, 
Average Family Income and Average Net Worth by 
Parental Contribution for Dependent Students 
Fiscal Year 1 988 



Parental 








Average 


Average 


FamNy 




Of 






ContrlhiitkMn 








MWWII 




$ 0 


$ 8,626.57 


$22,417.97 


15,441 


$ 959.98 


$2,433.67 


100 


18,595.23 


30,169.90 


895 


1,545.15 


2,408.12 


200 


18,546.06 


31,706.26 


946 


1,549.14 


2,325.24 


300 


19,872.08 


30,882.63 


936 


1,493.70 


2,206.93 


400 


20,361.38 


34,925.42 


975 


1,512.02 


2,149.06 


500 


21,412.62 


34,732.33 


1,037 


1,591.91 


2,120.55 


600 


22,004.77 


36,969.17 


979 


1,522.43 


1,992.11 


700 


23,423.54 


37,940.23 


1,011 


1,594.70 


1,948.23 


800 


24,294.92 


38,125.79 


982 


1,535.95 


1,817.61 


900 


25,036.75 


36,555.83 


948 


1,514.27 


1,757.92 


1,000 


25,125.32 


36,220.58 


942 


1,491.18 


1,668.73 


1,100 


26,393.38 


36,378.91 


921 


1,421.56 


1,540,26 


1,200 


26,524.60 


39,900.07 


901 


1,456.79 


1,536.65 


1,300 


27,517.55 


39,243.44 


820 


1,372.32 


1,428.47 


1,400 


27,174.99 


40,704.72 


774 


1,323.69 


1,365.25 


1,500 


28,238.55 


40,977.68 


865 


1,223.15 


1,264.64 


1,600 


29,115.55 


42,531.80 


816 


1,188.04 


1,202.88 


1,700 


29,920.61 


42,886.74 


695 


1,166.88 


1,179.24 


1,800 


30,635.86 


42,277.99 


676 


1,023.41 


1,030.85 


1,900 


30,357.11 


44,721.50 


6V7 


948.46 


954.04 


2,000 


31,393.22 


43,224.07 


6:i5 


932.59 


934.91 


2,100 


32,082.81 


45,796.17 


463 


977.73 


977.73 


2,200 


32,235.44 


47,285.32 


447 


912.74 


915.54 


2,300 


33,603.61 


44,715.02 


316 


1,146.44 


1,147.23 


2,400 


34,070.75 


48,771.03 


302 


1,217.35 


1,224.14 


2,500 


33,467.01 


46,71 1.78 


253 


1,174.53 


1,175.42 


2,600 


34 894.17 


52,630.88 


241 


1,269.05 


1,269.05 


2,700 


34,960.00 


53,565.08 


192 


1,260.18 


1,260.18 


2,800 


37,004.39 


47,724.24 


150 


1,433.50 


1,433.50 


2,900 


36,426.99 


52,688.21 


151 


1,373.10 


1,379.89 


3,000 


37,198.39 


53,031.47 


150 


1,294.70 


1,294.70 


3,100 


35,645.52 


56,707.90 


155 


1,170.89 


1,170.89 


3,200 


38,322.24 


52,558.96 


164 


1,117.41 


1,116.85 


3,300 


38,635.59 


57,247.36 


12: 


1,073.72 


1,073.72 


3,400 


39,987.23 


51,481.47 


120 


965.53 


965.53 


3,500 


37,785.79 


48,397.47 


129 


878.26 


878.26 


3,600 


37,719.25 


65,186.60 


114 


780.36 


780.36 


3,700 


38,751.48 


53,537.95 


114 


680.23 


680.23 


3,8X 


41,913.13 


62,428.68 


114 


615.61 


615.61 


3,900 


41,576.42 


58,619.02 


111 


523.32 


523.32 


4,000 


40,859.46 


49,725.27 


96 


431.71 


431.71 


4,100 


43,088.21 


59,513.30 


94 


317.28 


317.28 


4,200 


42,589.19 


59,169.80 


100 


228.82 


228.82 


4,300 


42,559.54 


76,549.84 


83 


128.89 


128.89 


Average 












$741.71 


$19,352.65 


$25,043.75 


37,063 


$1,169.99 


$1,922.99 



Soutm: MinmtotaHlflhtfEduoAtionCoordlnMinoBord 



diploma, or certificate and is 
eligible for an award for one 
term. Students may, however, 
apply for addition^ awards. 

The 1987 Legialature amended 
the statute to require that if 
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increased funding is pro vided in 
the future, the allocation 
formula for the program will be 
based on resident enrollments 
rather than total part-time or 
full-tinw enrolments at the 
school 
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Statue: The 1987 Legialature 
appropriated $2 million for 
Fiscal Year 1988 and $2 million 
for Fiscal Year 1989. Thbles III.7 
and IIL8 display program 
activity by system for Fiscal 
Years 1987 and 1988. 
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Table III.7 

Minnesota Part-Time Grant Program 
Activity by Educational System 
Fiscal Year 1 987 









Total 


Average 


Average 


Annual 




Total 


Total 


Terms 


Terms 


Grant Per 


Average 


System 


Recipiants 


Grants 


Attended 


Attended 


Term 


Grants 


Technical Institutes 


2,257 


$ 355,462 


2,967 


1.31 


$126 


$157 


Community Colleges 


1,432 


440,585 


1,850 


1.29 


240 


308 


State Universities 


306 


116,970 


398 


1.30 


296 


382 


University of Minnesota 


480 


298,568 


704 


1.47 


416 


622 


Private Four-Vber 


99 


63,863 


121 


1.22 


524 


645 


Private Two-Miar 


5 


2,086 


5 


1.00 


417 


417 


Totel 


4,579 


$1,277,534 


6,045 


1.32 


$212 


$279 


Sourov: Hightr Education Coofdkiating Board 













Table III.8 

Minnesota Part-Time Grant Program 
Activity by Educational System 
Fiscal Year 1 988 



Total 

System Attended Recipients 

Technical Institute 2, 733 

Community Colleges 1 ,875 

State Universities 349 

University of Minnesota 5 1 1 

Privste Four-Vbar 1 09 

Private Two-Vbar 50 

Total 5,627 



Sourco: Mlnnaaota Hlghar Education Coordinating Boonl 



Average 

Total Terms Annual 

G rants Attended Grants 

$~< 55,331 ^A7 $167 

599,038 1.35 320 

123,523 1.37 354 

314,532 1.41 616 

87,920 1.12 807 

23,586 _1J27 472 

$1,603,980 T4T 9285 



DIsheated Rural Worker 
Grantl^ram 

Objective: lb aaaiat residents of 
rural Minnesota who have lost 
or are about to lose their jobs in 
paying for post-secondary 
education programs that will 
help them prepare for 
employment* 



Statutwy Authority: Minn. 
Stat 136A.134. (1988) 

Background: The 1987 
Minnesota Legislature, as part 
of a legislative package to assist 
the economy of Greater 
Minnesota, established a 
program of grants to dislocated 
rural workers. 



Applicants must be residents of 
rural Minnesota and be euroUed 
in adult farm management 
programs or programs designed 
to provide preparation for 
avaUable employment within 
the local labor market or an area 
to which the individual Is willing 
to relocate. 

The student must: be a U.S. 
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Table III.9 

Minnesota Dislocated Rural Worker Grant Program 
Activity By System, Fiscal Year 1988 



System 


Total Recipienu 


Total Grant 


Average Grant 


Technical Institutes 


298 


$115,608 


$388 


Community Colleges 


112 


71,903 


642 


State Universities 


25 


34,151 


1,366 


University of Minnesota 


5 


2,547 


509 


Private Vocational Schools 


3 


1,524 


508 


Private Four-Ybar Colleges 


3 


1,387 


462 


Private Two-Ybar Institutions 


0 


0 


0 


Totals 


446 


$227,120 


$ 509 


Sourct: Hlgh«r Education Coordinating Board 









dtizen or permanent U.S. 
resident; be a Minnesota 
resident; attend an eligible 
Minnesota institution and be 
making satisfactory academic 
progress and in good standing; 
and demonstrate financial need 
The student must have q>plied 
for aU other federal and state 
scholarship and grant programs. 

Also, the q>plicant must 
demonstrate that one of the 
following criteria has been met: 

• the q>plicant or applicant's 
spouse has been separated from 
emplojrment or has received a 
notice of separation from 
enq>loyment as a result of job 
obsolfiMoence, plant shutdown, 
regional decline in the 
applicant's customary 
occupation, orindustoy 
slowdown, and the apj^cant or 
applicant's spouse is unlikely to 
return to work for that employer 
in the occupation within 12 
months following separation 
from employment; 

9 the applicant is a displaced 
homemaker; 



• the applicant or applicant's 
spouse is a farmer who can 
demonstrate severe household 
financial need. For 1988-89 the 
income must be below that 
shown below. 



Family 

Size 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Maximum 
Income 

S 8,580 
10,690 
13,200 
15,570 
18,220 



Each additional person $2,060 

The Coordinating Board 
allocates the funds to eligible 
schools according to a formula. 
The formula is based on the 
number of entering Minnesota 
resident students enrolled in the 
last fiscal year, from the school's 
home county, and contiguous 
counties. Fot schools located in 
Hennepin and Ramsey counties, 
the f oUowing counties are 
considered contiguous counties: 
Chisago, Isanti, Sharbume, 
Wright, McLeod, Sibl^, Le 
Sueur, Rice, and Goodhue. 
Stadrats who resided in Anoka, 
Carver, Dakota, Hennepin, 



Ramsey, Scott, or Washington 
county must not be counted in 
any school 's share. 

Campus financial aid officers 
determine if the student is 
eligible and awards the grant 
Aid officers are to determine 
financial need according to a 
method that is consistent with 
^he schojrs policies and 
procei Jires. The combination of 
awarris from this program plus 
other ^aandal aid cannot exceed 
the student's cost of attendance. 

Status: Hie 1987 Legislature 
q^mfviated $500,000 to the 
Coordinating Board fa* the 
1988^9 biennium. The Board 
aUocated $260,000 in Fiscal Year 
1988 to 71 schools. Of 70 schools 
reporting back to the Board by 
faU 1988, 33 had used all funds 
disbursed to them, 16 had used 
partir' .unds and refunded the 
balance, and 21 schools refunded, 
or wm i«funding, aU moo^y. 

IWenty-f our schools awarded 
grants to six or fewer students; 
13 schools awarded grants to 
one to three students. In all, 446 
students received awards the 
first year. 
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Table 111.10 

Minnesota College Work-Study Program 
Activity by Educational System 
Fiscal Year 1987 



System 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Average 


Average 


Averaga 


Recipients 


Earnings 


Hours 


Earnings 


Hours 


Wige 


Technical institutes 


1,713 


$ 878,832 


238,177 


$ 513 


139 


$3.69 


Community Colleges 


1,056 


671,422 


180,563 


636 


171 


3.72 


State Universities 


1,565 


1,172,854 


491,910 


749 


314 


2.38 


University of 














Minnesota 


1,071 


1,813,944 


288,199 


1,694 


269 


6.29 


Private Four->fear 


1,703 


1,327,956 


338,296 


780 


199 


3.93 


Private IWo-Vbar 


242 


180,433 


44,129 


746 


182 


4.09 


Total 


7,350 


$6,045,441 


1,581,274 


$ 823 


215 


$3.82 


Sourc*: MinnMottHighar Education Coordlnailno Board 













Table 111.11 

Minnesota College Work-Study Program 
Activity by Educational System 
Fiscal Year 1988 



System 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Average 


Average 


Recipients 


Earnings 


Hours 


Earning 


W^Rate 


Technical Institute 


1,781 


$ 939,321 


241,293 


$ 527 


$3.89 


Community Colleges 


961 


657,379 


171,119 


684 


3.84 


State Universities 


1,607 


1,240,756 


353,953 


772 


3.51 


University of Minnesota 


896 


1,740,614 


277,148 


1,943 


6.28 


Private Four->fear 


1,702 


1,233,632 


320,475 


725 


3.85 


Private IWo-Miar 


23 


11,951 


3,310 


520 


3.61 


Total 


6,970 


$5,823,654 


1,367,298 


$ 836 


$4.26 



Sourea: MinnaaotaHlghar Education CoordinatkHi Board 



For Fiscal Year 1989 the Board 
made an initial allocation of 
$233,472 to 66 institutions. 

Ihble IIL9 shows activity by 
system for Fiscal Year 1988. 

Minneiota IfbrkStudy Program 

Objective: lb assist students in 
meeting their financial needs, to 
provide students with valuable 
work experiences, and to provide 



non-profit service agencies, 
handic^>ped persons, and 
persons over 65 with student 
assistance at low cost 

Statutory Authority: Minn, 
Stat Sections 
136A.23a-136A.234 (1988). 

Backgroimd: The State 
Work-Study Program was 
created by the 1975 Legislature 
to supplement the Federal 



Work-Study Program. The 
program provides work 
opportunities to graduate and 
undergraduate post-secondary 
students enrolled in public and 
private colleges and vocational 
schools in Minnesota. 

The 1987 Legislature amended 
the statute governing the 
program to ina»p(Nrate two 
changes. One change requires 
that if increased funding is 
provided in the future* the 
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allocation formula will be based on 
resklmt enrollinents rattier than 
total fulkime equivalent enroll- 
ments at the school This amend- 
ment was adopted to ensure that 
funds were allocated to those 
institutions that enrcdl greater 
numbers of eligiUe resklent 
students. The second change 
allows the Board, in aDocating 
funds, to oonsidBr employment 
needs at eligible institutions in 
addition to enroDments. This 
change was based on a 1965 Board 
stu4y iKHhich found that increased 
en9>lqyment opportunities far 
students may be needed in 
Greater Mimieeota. New program 
fiiuding, howevei; was not 
provided to implement these 
provisionj during the 1988-89 
himnium. 

Status: The 1987 Legislature 
C4)prq>riated $4,603,600 for 
Fiscal Year 1988 and $4,678,600 
for Fiscal Year 1 989. This 
amount represented no change 
from the previous biennium 
except far an additional $75,000 
in Fiscal Year 1988 and $250,000 
in Fiscal Year 1989 to cover 
increases under the state 
minimum wage law. Thbles 
III.10 and III.ll show activity 
under the program in Fiscal 
Years 1987 and 1988. 



State Student Loan Program and 
Other Federal Loan Programs 

Objective: lb improve access 
and choice of post-secondary 
education for Minnesota 
students by providing loans to 
assist them in paying for the 
costs of education* 

Statutory Anthiurity: Minn. 
Stat Section 
136A.14-136A.142, 
136A.15-136A.179(1988). 

Background: The 1973 Minne- 
sota Legislature authorized 



the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board to establish 
and administer a State Student 
Loan Program as a direct 
lending institution under the 
Federal Guaranteed Student 
Loan (GSL) Program (now called 
Stafford Loan Program). 

Funding for the State Student 
Loan Program is accomplished 
in three ways: 

1. Issuance of Ihx-Exempt 
Revenue Bonds. Statutory 
authority exists for the issuance 
of bonds for all student loan 
programs up to $550 million. As 
of June 30, 1988, the bonds 
outstanding totaled $232 
million. Thble III. 12 presents a 
history of bonds issued by the 
Coordinating Board and 
outstanding as of June 30, 1988. 
The current and projected bond 
ceiling is presented in Thble 
in.l3. 

2. Program Earnings in 
Excess of Program Operating 
and Debt Service Requirements. 
As of June 30, 1988, 
approximately $135 million of 
program funcUng had been 
derived from this source since 
July 1, 1974. 

3. Sale of Loans to Secondary 
Markets. As of June 30, 1988, 
$285 million of Board originated 
loans had been sold to secondary 
markets. The proceeds were 
used for debt service and new 
loan origination. 

Details of the GSL Program are 
provided in the Board's Report 
to the Oovemor and 1987 
Legislature. FoUowing is a 
description of the federal Parent 
Loans for Undergraduate 
Students (PLUS), the 
Supplemental Loans for 
Students Program (SLS), and 
the Perkins Loan Program. 



Parents of dependent, 
undergraduate students, and 
parents of dependent 
graduate/professional students 
may borrow up to $4,000 per 
year, with an overall total of 
$20,000 for each child enroUed at 
least half time. Graduate 
students and independent 
undergraduate students may 
borrow the same yearly and 
total amounts in the SLS 
program, and these limits do not 
include amounts borrowed under 
the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program or amounts borrowed 
by parents under the PLUS 
program. The combined annual 
total of PLUS or SLS loans and 
other financial aid cannot exceed 
the student's cost of attendance. 

PLUS and SLS loans made for 
periods of enrollment beginning 
on or after July 1, 1987 will have 
a variable interest rate that 
changes annually. 

For loans disbursed on or after 
July 1, 1988, the variable 
interest rate will be 10.45 
percent. A new rate will be 
determined by the Secretary of 
Education each year, and will 
become effective July 1 of the 
new fiscal year. The maximum 
interest rate is 12 percent. 

Loans that are made for periods 
of enrollment that begin on or 
after July 1, 1987 will have a 
guarantee fee based upon the 
s ame structure used in th e 
Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program deducted from their 
loans. There is no origin ation 
fee. 

Repayment of both principal 
and interest begins ¥dthin 60 
days of receiving the PLUS 
loan, and extends from 5 to 10 
years. The minimum payment is 
$50 a month. 
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Tible 111.12 

Student Loan Revenue Bonds Issued by 
the Higher Education Coordinating Board 
as of June 30, 1 988 



nevMiue 


^— 


Issue 


Due 


Interest 




Bonds 


Amount 


Date 


Date 


Rate 


Status 


1 


$ 29,400,000.00 


01-74 


04-84 


4.8 


Matured 


II 


8,000,000.00 


10-75 


10-85 


6.5 


Matured 


III 


10,000,000.00 


12-75 


10-80 


5.75 


Matured 


IV 


37,200,000.00 


04-76 


04-78 


5.25 


Matured 


V 


37,000,000.00 


10-77 


04-80 


4.2 


Matured 


VI 


38,250,000.00 


08-78 


04-82 to 04-89 


6.3 


Matured 


VII 


100,000,000.00* 


09-79 


04-82 to 04-89 


6.14 


Outstanding 


VIII 


55,000,000.00* 


08-80 


04-83 to 04-92 


6.98 


Outstanding 


IX 


50,000,000.00 


03-81 


04-84 


7.88 


Matured 


X 


45,000,000.00 


10-81 


04-85 


10.75 


Matured 


XI 








(plus variable) 




45,000,000.00 


12-81 


04-85 


9.75 


Matured 


XII 


37,000,000.00* 






(plus variable) 




02-82 


04-83 to 04-90 


12.6 


Outstanding 


XIII 


1 50,000,000.00* 


12-83 


04-89 


variable (5.25 on 6-30-86) 


Outstanding 


Total 


$641,850,000.00 
Total 




$641,850,000.00 






Less: Escrowed and Matured 


(389,350,000) 








Less: Matured 4-1*88 




(20,500,000) 








Total Outstanding 




$232,000,000.00 






*AIIOutttindlnoitMJMWtr«Mcrow«don July 13, 1989. 








Sourct: Minn* 


•ou Hightr Education Coordinating Board 









Table 111.13 

Minnesota State Student Loan Bond Ceiling 
Projected Through June 30, 1 991 





Current 
6 30-88 


Projected 

6-30-91 


Current Bond Ceiling 


$550,000,000 


$550,000,000 


Less Outstanding Issues (6-30-88) 
Guaranteed Student Loan 
Medical and Osteopathy Loan 
Student Education Loan Fund 


$232,000,000 
1,100,000 
60,000,000 


$ 0 
0 

60,000,000 




$293,100,000 


$ 60,000,000 


Ceiling Balance 


$256,900,000 


$490,000,000 


Sourca: MinnaaotaHighar Education Coordinating Board 
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Table 111.14 

Student Borrowing in IMinnesota from the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board and Private Lenders 
Under the Guaranteed Student Loan Program 
Fiscal Years 1 980-1 988' 



Total MN 

Nc. of Loans 

No. of Avg. Loans by Avg. (HECB Avg. 

Fiscal HECB Total Loan Prtvats Total Loan & Private Total Loan 

YImt Loans Doiars Stea Landacs Pollys SIzs Landsrs) Dollars Slia 

1980 33,499 $ 62,108,509 $1,854 33,708 $ 69,710,462 $2,068 67,207 $131,818,971 $1,961 

1981 55,648 109,522,423 1,968 51,766 113,693,881 2,196 107,414 223,216,304 2,078 

1982 37,458 73,474,066 1,961 47,430 104,981,002 2,213 84,888 178,455,068 2,102 

1983 33,268 64,388,000 1,935 58,509 125,544,340 2,146 91,777 189,932,540 2,069 

1984 27,685 55,113,012 1,9 J 66,297 145,053,869 2,187 93,982 200,166,881 2,130 

1985 16,863 35,095,001 2,081 81,659 179,649,649 2,200 98,522 214,744,650 2,180 

1986 8,442 18,047,R16 2,138 91,145 203,447,416 2,232 99,587 221,495,232 2,224 

1987 5,490 12,987,640 2,366 78,705 181,060,210 ?,300 84,195 194,047,850 2,305 

1988 1,975 4,622,374 2,340 87,499 211,856,011 2,421 89,474 216,478,385 2,419 

^Ftdtral Rfcal Octotar 1-S«0ainter 30. 

Soutm: MinnMota Htghtr Edueation Coordtowtino Board and H<gh«r Ed^ 



Repajonent of both principal 
and interest begins within 60 
days of receiving the loan in the 
SLS program as weO, unless the 
student borrower is enroUed 
full-time. If enrolled full-time, 
the student borrows qualifies 
for a deferment of principal 
payment benefit. The student 
may also apply to the lender for 
some provision for satisfying 
interest that accrues while in 
school. Tl*ere are some SLS 
lenders who will permit the 
biOTOwer to have the interest 
capitalized, thous^ many will 
require the regular pi^^ment of 
interest while in school because 
that is less expensive for the 
student in the long run. 

Approximately 450 lenders 
(induding banks, savings and loan 
assodatians, crsdit unions and 
other financial institution^ 
partic^Mtte in the program in 

Board is not a tender under this 
program. 



Formeriy known as the National 
Direct/Detsnse Student Loan 
(NDSU Program, the Peikins 
Loan Ph)gram provides kng^om, 
kvw interest (5 perant) kwns to 
undergraduate and graduate 
students who are enrolled in 
partki^MKting sdiools. Sdbools may 
make loans available to part-time 
students, and in some cases to less 
than half-time students. Students 
qppfy to the financial aki office at 
the school they attend, and must 
show financial need Each school 
has its own flfipiicatkm deadline. 

Tbtal amounts available are up 
to $4,500 for students enrolled 
in a vocational program or the 
first two yem of a program 
leading to a bachekMr's degree 
with a total of $9,000 for an 
undergraduate education. No 
more than $18,000 can be 
borrowed for graduate and 
undergraduate education 
combined. Loan amoimts 
depend on the availability of 
funds at the achod, financial 



need, and the amount of other 
aid being received. 

Students begin repaying the 
loan nine months after th^ 
graduate or leave school if they 
are borrowing for the first time 
or have repaid previous loans. If 
students are new borrowers, 
they have six months befcrn 
they must start repaying the 
loan. Borrowers may be allowed 
up to 10 years to repay loans. 
The amount of the payment 
depends upon the size of the 
debt, but no student will pay 
less than $30 a month. Part or 
all of the loan can be canceled if 
the student teaches 
handici^ped children or teaches 
full time in a designated 
elementary or seomdary school 
that serves low income students. 

Status: The Board does not 
anticipate the issuance of addi- 
tkmal bonds during the 199041 
hiennium. No increase in boa 
ing authority will be neoeaaaiy. 
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Table 111.15 

Borrowing Under the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program by Post-Secondary System 
Fiscal Years 1 980-1 988' 



FY 1980 



FY 1981 



FY 1982 



FY 1983 



3ysUm 



No. 
Loans 



DoNw 
Amount 



No. 
Loans 



Dollar 

Amount 



No. 
Loans 



Dollar 

Amount 



No. 
Loans 



DoNar 

AnrHNmt 



Univsrsity of 

Minnesota 
State University 
Community 

College 
Tech. Institute 
Private Two/Four 

>fear' 

Totals 



System 



11,592 $28,069,647 
8,349 14,951,167 



2,964 
7,937 



4,748,154 

12,282,138 



21,311 
16,434 

6,766 
13,668 



$52,631,224 
29,362,436 

12,139,831 
23,031,722 



16,531 $41,114,159 15,593 $39,191,292 
12,088 20,942,883 13,283 23,062,776 



5,399 9,876,685 
12,295 21,544,663 



5,857 10,400,206 
14,711 26,525,300 



17,603 37,046,290 30,593 64,417,467 25,330 55,580,372 28,433 63,933,817 



48,445 97,097,396 88,772 181,582,680 71,663 149,058,772 77,877 163,113,391 



FY 1984 



FY 1985 



FY 1986 



FY 1987 



No. 
Loans 



Dollar 
Amount 



No. 
Loans 



Doiar 

Amount 



No. 
Loans 



Doiar 

Amount 



No. 
Loans 



Dollar 
Amount 



University of 

Minnesota 
State University 
Community 

College 
Tech. Institute 
Private Two/Four 

\bar' 

Totals 



System 



14,888 
14,593 

6,036 
16,451 



$38,196,329 
26,021,282 

10,577,997 
30,254,483 



16,930 $43,677,653 
15,130 27,285,320 



6,412 
17,896 



11,436,512 
34,344,822 



19,789 $50,063,222 16,930 $44,432,338 

16,245 29,841,011 13,347 23,203,541 

5,905 11,217.178 5,050 8,986,686 

15,281 31,277,018 13,269 25,783,142 



27,759 63,856,779 27,069 64,050,086 25,033 59,830,643 25,476 64,1 17,574 



79,547 168,906.870 83,437 180,794,393 82,793 182,219,072 74,072 166,523,281 
FY 1988 



No. 
Loans 



Dollar 

AnKHJnt 



University of 

Minnesota 
State University 
Community 

College 
Tech. Institute 
Private Two/Four 

Yaar' 

Totals 



18,283 $52,938,842 
15,890 28,321,128 



6,036 
13,962 



11,238,429 
28,673,734 



31,112 81,522,677 



85,283 202,694,810 



ilnckjdM Mlnn«iota tchoolt only; dots not incKid* MionMOta borrowtrt atttnding an mttitution outtida 
tha fadaral fiacal yaar. Octobar 1 •Saptamter 30. 
ztndudaa pdvata coN«giata, proprittar>i and graduata inatHutlona. 

Souroa: Hlghar Eduutior. AaaJatanM Foundation 



Minnoaota. Includaa loana from pHvata tondara and tha atata Activfty ia for 



The Coordinating Board is a 
trader of last resort ui^der the 
Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program. Thus» all q>plicants 
must present evidence of having 
been refused a loan by two other 
lenders. All eligible applicants 
who apply to the state program 



receive loans. Private lenders 
have shown increasing interest 
in providing Guaranteed 
Student Loans over the past 
several years. Because of a 
decreasing market share, the 
Board in January 1988 decided 
to curtail its lending in this 



program until it can be 
demcmstrated that the Board's 
rolo as a lender of last resort is 
necessary to assure the 
availability of funds. Under 
current conditions, the Board is 
expected to make less than 
$ 100,000 in loans each year of 
the 1990-91 biennium. 
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Table 111.16 

Student Borrowing in Minnesota 
Under PLUS/SLS Program, 
Fiscal Years 1 982-1 988' 



Fiscal 
Yiar 


Number 

of 
Lenders 


Number 

of 
Loans 


Dollar 
Amount 


Average 

Loan 
Size 


1982 


NA 


552 


$ 1,376,259 


$2,493 


1983 


434 


2,147 


5,383,664 


2,507 


1984 


434 


3,094 


7,811,897 


2,524 


1985 


473 


4,242 


10,851,346 


2,558 


1986 


467 


4,422 


10,112,101 


2,237 


1987 


487 


6,207 


16,549,679 


2,666 


1988 


488 


13,860 


39,797,698 


2,871 


iFtdwtlfitcah 


f9n. OctolMr 1 -S«9t«mb«r 30. 








Sourct: High« 


r Education AMi«tanc« Foundation 









In July 1988, the Coordinating 
Board escrowed the outstanding 
bonds in the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program and 
transferred the remaining assets 
of the program to the Loan 
Cqutid Fund. The purpose of 
this fund is to provide capital for 
the other loan programs 
administered by the Board in 
addition to providing loan 
capital for the Minnesota State 
Student Loan Program. 

Ihble in.l4 shows borrowing 
imder the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program from both 
private lenders and the 
Coordinating Board since Fiscal 
Year 1980. Ihble III.16 shows 
borrowing by post^secondary 
system under the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program between 
Fiscal Years 1982 and 1988. 
Ikble III.16 shows borrowing in 
Minnesota under the federal 
Parent Loans for 
Undergraduate Students 
(PLUS) and Supplemental 
Loans for StudMits (SLS) 
Programs between Fiscal Years 
1982 and 1988. These programs 
provide loans to parents of 
dependent studmtSi to graduate 
students, and to independent 



undergraduates. Borrowers do 
not have to show need for these 
programs, but may have their 
credit worthiness examined. 
Students are required to apply 
for GSLs and Pell grants before 
applying for supplemental loans. 



Student Educational Loan Fund 
(SELF) 

Objective: lb help students who 
are ineligible for sub'^dized 
federal student loans, students 
who need to borrow mci« than is 
allowed under existing loan 
programs, and students who 
have limited access to other 
financial aid programs. 

Statutory Authority: Minit 
Stat Section 

136A.14436A.1701 (1988) 

Background: Basod on its study 
of student borrowing needs and 
optionsi the Coordinating Board 
in May 1984 directed staff to 
pursue the development, 
funding, and implementation of 
a new, supplemental loan 
program ndth a target date of 
faU 1984. Because of separate 
funding sources, there have been 



two phases of operation. The 
pilot program, Phase I, began 
June 1985, and ended 
September 1988. The 
continuation program, Phase II, 
began September 1988, and is 
stiU in operation. 

This program is part of 
Minnesota's overall financial aid 
policy which provides grant 
assistance to students from 
families with limited financial 
resources but also expects 
students to contribute toward 
thefr education through savings, 
work, or borrowing. 

Many of the program's provisions 
differ from those of existing k>an 
programs. Because this program 
receives no subskly or guarantee 
from the state or federal 
governments, the cost to the 
student for borrowing is hifl^ 
than the cost under (iher existing 
subsidized programs. Phase I was 
funded by the sale of tax-exempt 
revenue bonds, I%ase II from 
other agency sources. No state 
i^pr<fxriations are used in either 
program phase. 

Program Features: Eligible 
institutions are those that have 
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Table 111.17 

Student Educational Loan Fund 
Total Dollars Approved by 
Fiscal Year, 1 985-1 988' 



^^•caiYMr No. of Loans Total DoHars Approved 

1985 1,020 $ 3,789,632 

]?8« 3,472 8,656,279 

]ff7 6,570 18,464,772 

1988 10,221 28,348,794 



iFtdtral ntMl W«r. Octobw 1 Sapttmbtr 30 

Sourc*: MlnnMOta Htohcr Education Coordinating Board 



signed an agreement with the 
Higher Education Coordinating 
Board listing the duties and 
responsibilities of both the 
institution and the Board in 
administering the program. The 
institution must be located in 
the United States or its 
territ<Hie8 and must have been 
i^rovedbytheU.S. 
D^Murtment of Education for 
partidpation in federal financial 
aid programs. Eligible students 
must: 

• be enrolled in an eligible 
school in Minnesota or be a 
Minnesota resident enrolled in 
an eligible school in another 
state or U.S. territory, 

• be enrolled at least half time 
in a program leading to a 
certificate, associate, 
baccalaureate, graduate, or 
professional degree, 

• be making satisfactory 
academic progress as defied by 
the school, 

• not be delinquent or in 
default of any student 
educational loan at the current 
or previous school, 

• not be currently delinquent 
in payment of interest or 
principal on an outstanding loan 
from the SELF Pr(^am, 

• have a credit worthy 
co-signer, 



* demonstrate financial 
eligibility by meeting the 
"maximum effort" test. 

The financial aid officer at the 
eligible school will determine the 
amount a student can borrow. 
The loan amount cannot exceed 
the cost of attendance, as 
defined by the institution, minus 
other fimmdal aid that the 
student has been awarded or is 
eligible to receive. The SELF 
loan, in combination with 
student aid from all known 
sources, cannot exceed the cost 
of attendance at the institution. 
The cost of attendance is the 
total amount it costs to attend a 
member school It indudes 
actual tuition and fees charged 
for the loan period; room and 
board charged for the loan 
period (or a reasonable 
allowance, as determined by the 
school, for off"Campus living),* 
and an allowance for books, 
supplies, transportation and 
personal expenses. 



Cost of attendance $xxx 
Less available finandal 
aid 

Federal loans and 

grants $xx 

State grants xx 

Institutional assistance xx 

TbtalAid rx 

SELF loan amount $ xx 



A student need not borrow the 
full amount for which he or she 
is eligible, although the 
minimum loan amount is $1,000. 

Undergraduate students can 
borrow a maximum of $4,000 
per year from SELF, not to 
exceed an aggregate 
indebtedness from all loan 
sources of $4,000 times the 
number of years in school, or 
$16,000, whichever is less. 

Graduate students can borrow a 
maximum of $6,000 per year 
from SELF not to exceed an 
aggregate indebtedness of 
$25,000, induding 
undergraduate debt. The 
minimum loan size is $1,000. 

The borrower must pay interest 
and/or prindpal on the loan and 
also must pay a guarantee fee. 
The interest rate on SELF loans 
may change every week for 
loans made from Phase I, and 
every calendar quarter for loans 
made fat)m Phase II. Interest 
will continue to vary throughout 
the life of the loan. For loans 
made from Phase I, the interest 
rate equals 3.50 percent in 
excess of the rate on the bonds 
sold to finance the program. 
Since Jime, 1985, the interest 
rate on Phase I loans has varied 
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Table 111.18 

Student Educational Loan Fund 
Loans Approved by School Type 
Fiscal Year 1987 



School System 


Loan Amount 
Approved 


No. of 
Loans 
Approved 


Percent of 

Loans 
Approved 


Percent of 

Dollars 
Approved 


Avera9e 
LoanSlie 


University of Minnesota 


* 1.999.577 


619 


9.4% 


10.8% 


$3,230 


State University 


5.607.421 


2.030 


30.9 


30.4 


2.762 


Community Coltege 


859.458 


380 


5.8 


4.7 


2.262 


Private Four-V%ar 


6.069.884 


1.989 


30.3 


32.9 


3.052 


Private IWo-Miar 


114.950 


34 


0.5 


0.6 


3.381 


Technical institute 


1.173.859 


512 


7.8 


6.4 


2.293 


Proprietary (Term Based) 


990.009 


374 


5.7 


5.4 


2.647 


Proprietary (Ctocic Hour Based) 


741.318 


309 


4.7 


4.0 


2.399 


Out of State 


908.296 


323 


4.9 


4.9 


2.812 


Ibtel 


$18,464,772 


6.570 






$2,810 



iQctobtrl. 19a6~$«ptwnter30. 1987. 

Source: MinnMota Higlwr Education CoonMnating Boaitl 



rrom 6.875 percent to 14.50 
percent From June» 1986 to 
June, 1986, the average of 
weekly interest rate charges was 
8.672 percent. 

For loans made from Phase II, 
the interest equals 1.76 percent 
in excess of the average weekly 
sale price of the 13-week 
Treasury Bill sales fcH* the 
previous calendar quarter. 
Actual interest rate history 
using the Phase II formula 
suggests that the interest rates 
for loans from the two phases 
wiU be similar. 

Borrowers are charged a 
one-time gUiStrsntee fee of up to 
6.26 percent of the loan amount. 
Fee proceeds are placed in a 
reserve fund to cover aportion 
of insurance claims in the event 
of nonpayment of interest and 
principal amounts by borrowers 
and co-signers. The fee is 
nonrefundable and is deducted 
from each loan amount when it 
isdisbmrsed. 

All borrowers must obtain a 



co-signer. Co-signers may 
include soQMoiie from the 
student's imrjediate family or 
other interested third parties. 
The co-signer must have 
demonstrated through past 
performance that he or she has 
not had difficulty in repaying 
debts. The Board wiU verify the 
credit-worthiness of co-signers 
by checking information 
available through one of several 
nationally located credit 
bureaus. Those not found in a 
credit bureau will complete a 
personal financial statement 
which is used to determine 
credit-worthiness. 

The borrower must pay interest 
on a quarterly basis while in 
school. This is called the 
"in-school period." Interest 
payments will start 
approximately 90 days from the 
disbursement of the loan check. 
Th6b<»ower noay, if he or she 
chooses, begin repaying the 
principal while in school. During 
the first 12 months after 
graduation or termination of 
study, the borrower will be 



converted to a monthly interest 
repayment schedule. This 12 
month period is called the 
"transition period." 

Payment of principal and 
interest will be monthly starting 
on the 13th month after 
graduation or termination of 
study This is called the 
"repayment period." 

For loans made firom Phase I 
the maximum loan repayment 
period is 1 0 years from the time 
the student graduates or 
terminates study, 16 years from 
the date of the firat lof n 
disbursement, or November 1, 
2000, whichever is least. For 
loans made from Phase II, the 
maximum loan repayment 
period is 10 years from the time 
the student graduates or 
terminates study, or 16 years 
from the date of the first loan 
disbursement, whichever is less. 
A shorter repayment period may 
be arranged. A minimum annual 
payment of $600 of loan 
prkidpal and accrued interest 
will be required of all borrowers. 
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Table 111.19 

Student Educational Loan Fund 
Loans Approved by School Type 
Fiscal 'ear 1988 



School System 


Loan Amount 
Approved 


No. of 
Loans 
Approved 


Percent of 

Loans 
Approved 


Percent of 

Doiars 
Approved 


Average 
Loan Size 


University of Minnesota 


$ 2,869.093 


941 


9.2% 


10.19% 


$3,049 


Stete University 


11,225,484 


4,063 


39.8 


39.88 


2,763 


Community College 


917,557 


385 


3.8 


3.26 


2,383 


Privete Four-Mier 


8,439,210 


2,805 


27.4 


29.98 


3,009 


Technicei Institute 


1,530,846 


547 


5.4 


' 5.44 


2,799 


Proprietary (Campus Based) 


846,858 


331 


3.2 


3.01 


2,558 


Proprietary (Clocic Hours) 


601,031 


560 


5.5 


2.14 


1,073 


Out of State 


1,716,437 


589 


5.8 


6.10 


2,914 


lotoi 


$28,146,516 


10,221 






$2,754 


1Cr«:^^ iM7- S«ptMnbtr30. 1M§. 












Sourc«: MinnMOtt HlQhtr Education CoofdinMlno 


Bovtl 











including SELF loans to 
spouses du' ig the repayment 
period 

All o.f a borrower's SELF loan 
pa}rment8 in Phase I may be 
combined into a single bill when 
he or she enters the repayment 
period. All of a borrower's SELF 
loan paymeuts in Phase II may 
be combined into a sin^e bill 
when he or she begins the 
in-school period of repayment. 

Borrowers are encouraged to 
rape s quickly as possible. 
Thei J no penalty for 
prepaying SELF loans. 

If the borrower who has left 
school is delinquent in payment 
" jyond 120 days has failed to 
meet any of the other conditicms 
of the loan, the repayment 
responsibility will shift to the 
co-tfigner. If a loan should be in 
default, the program or its 
insurers will then take one or 
more of the following actions: 

• Work to effect repayment 
through the Minnesota Revenue 



Recq>rure Act Under this law, 
the borrower or the cofiigner's 
state inrme and property tax 
refunds can be diveri^l to rep^y 
amounts owed to the stata 

• TUce legal action against 
the borrower for repi^ment. 

• TUce legal action against 
the co-signer for repayment. 

• Report the bom>wer's 
defaulted loan to the credit 
bureau. 

Borrowers cannot have their 
loanobli'' ^ions discharged 
through bankruptcy for five 
years after leaving school. 
Federal bankruptpy laws 
exclude from discharge loans 
made oy a state agency, except 
in hardship circumstances. 

Security for the program against 
the risks of death, default, and 
disability ia provided solely ^ the 
Higher Education Coordinating 
Board far Phase II of the program, 
and 1^ the Higher Educatkm 
Ck)Qrdaiating Boaid in conjunction 
with a nationaHy rated reinsurer 
fof Phase I of the program. 



Fundiiv The original source of 
pix)gram funding, a $60 miDiQa 
issue of tax exempt revenue bondp 
in Fiscal %ar 1965, was exhausted 
in Septembev; 1988. lb ensure the 
availability of k)an c^Ktal far the 
program, the Coordinating Board 
in June 1987 authorized staff to 
restructure its student loan 
programs so that existing reserves 
can be used the SELF 
program. A lender under the 
federal Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program since 1974, the Board 
had aooumulated reserves in the 
State Student Loan Program 
exneeding levels neoeaaery to 
si9port current leveb of student 
boRowing from the program; 
meanwhile, SELF funds were 
running out Hula in July 1988 the 
Board escrowed all outstanding 
bonda in the Guaranteed Student 
Loan I¥ogram and transfened the 
remaining assets to the Board's 
Loan Capital Fund Tliis fjnd is 
eoqiected to meet the k>an cqdtal 
roquirementa of the SELF 
program for the next four to six 
years. 
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As part of its June 1987 action, 
the Board recommended that 
reserve le veb. be reviewed every 
two years to determine if 
projected levels exceed 
projected requirements fo^ loan 
capital. The Board stated that 
the hi^est priority for 
projected excess reserves be to 
reduce or eliminate the in-school 
interest repayment 
requirements of borrowers under 
the SELF program. 

Status: TbblesIII.17 through 
III. 19 show activity under the 
program. 

lb help respond to questions and 
concerns from borrowers, the 
Higher Education Coordinating 
Boanl In 1988 arranged for the 
instaUation of a tdl-free 
telephone number at ^'IIMAR, 
the agency which s^ iCesSEi^ 
loans. 



Gmduated Repayment Income 
Protection Pogrom (GRIP) 

Objective; Tb help graduates of 
i\linn 3sota schools in dentistry, 
medidne, pharmacy, veterinary 
medicine, public health and 
chiropractic medicine and 
Minnesota residents graduating 
from optometry and osteopathy 
program* ^pay their student 
losns with a repayment loan 
based on their projected annual 
incoma 

Statutory Authority: Laws of 
Minnesota for 1985, First 
Special Session, Cluq;>ter 11, 
Section 3, Subdivision 6. Laws 
of Minnesota for 1987, Chapter 
401, Section 2, Subdivision 6, 
and Laws of Minnesota for 1988, 
Chapter 703. Article 1, Section 
22. 

Oackgrouiid: The first 



applications firom graduatas 
were received in Febniaiy 1987. 
The 1987 Legislature approved 
continued funding for GRIP and 
added programs in public health 
and chiropractic medicine. 

The 1987 Legislature mandated 
that the Minnesota Higher 
Education Coordinating Board 
study the potential for 
expansion of the Graduated 
Repayment Income Protection 
(GRIP) Program to all academic 
programs with specific attention 
to osteopathic medicine and 
optometry graduates uid report 
in December 1987. 

In December 1987, the Board 
recommended to the legislature 
^hat Minnesota residents 
graduating firom optometry and 
osteopathy programs be 
included in GRIP, and that 
consideration to expand GRIP 
to graduates of other academic 
programs be postponed until the 
fall of 1988.' This postponement 
was to enable the Board to: 

• gather information on 
emerging commercial loan 
consolidation programs, 

• work with better 
information on student debt 
load?, and 

• gain experience with GRIP. 

The 1988 Legislature accepted 
the recommendations to add 
Minnesota residents graduating 
from optometry and osteopathy 
programs. 

Program Opera tkm: The 
Graduated Repayment Income 
Protection Program (GRIP) helps 
graduates in specific profes- 
sions repay tl^ student loans 



iMiiiMMU HiflMr Edtteation CoofdiMtittc Bowd. 
ExpMHom oftk9 OniP Pngm to CwrAfdmic 
Progmmi, Jncittdjng Optometry md 0$tmpthy 
with CoofdiBAUac Bovd RwomiMiMtatiQM 
(DM«nb« 1967). 



by providing a repayment plan 
based on average annual income 
for the respective professions. 

Applicants must be Minnesota 
residents who have graduated 
from an accredited school of 
optometry or osteopathy, or 
they must have graduated from 
either the University of 
Minnesota, Mayo Medical 
School, Mayo Graduate School 
of Medicine, or Northwestern 
College of Chiropractic, with a 
degree in one of the following 
fields: bio-medical sciences, 
chiropractic, dentistry, hospital 
administration, medicine, 
pharmacy, public health, or 
veterinary medicine. 

Graduates' sLudent loan 
repayments must exceed 10 
percent of the average annual 
adjusted gross income for their 
professions. They must work at 
least 30 hours per week, have 
never defaulted on a student 
loan, and be a U.S. citizen or 
permanent U.S. resident. The 
program requires a credit- 
worthy co-signer. The program is 
designed as a final source of 
asaista no e. Proq;iectivebonxi w er8 
are eq>ected to investigate other 
options to reduce their loan debt 
repayments. 

Interest is 8 percent; no 
additional fees are charged The 
borrower makes one payment to 
the Board each month 
represmting iO percent of the 
ava*ttgB annual income for the 
prcrfBsaion. ITie Board loans the 
borrower the remaining amount 
necessary to rq>ay the student 
loans, combines the payments, 
and forwards them to the holders 
of the loans. The program does 
not consolidate or pay off the 
borrower's loans; rather it acts as 
a paying agent for the borrower's 
student loar pasonents. 
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Table 111.21 

Status of the Minnesota Medical and 
Osteopathy Loan Program 
As of May 1988 



Percentage of 
Students 



No. of 
Participants 



No. of 
Loans 



Cumulative 
Loan Amount 



Average Amount 
of Debt 



In School 
In Residency 

Subtotal: 



0 
1 



0% 
.50 



2.49% 



0 
4 



0 

24,000.00 



$ 24,000.00 



$ 0 
6,000 



In Repayment 
Repaid 

Subtotal: 



80 
76 



156 



39.80 277 1,613,000.00 20,162 

37.81 188 1,014,372.00 13,347 

77.61% 465 $2,627,372.00 



Rural Practice 
Completed 
Incomplete 

Subtotal 



24 

18 



42 



11.94 71 382,500.00 15,938 

8.96 66 388,000.00 21,556 

20.90% 137 $ 770,500.00 



Bankruptcy 
Subtotal 
Totals 



201 



1.00 



1.00% 



100.00% 



612 



Average Number Loans/Student = 3.0 



PwtidfMntt h«v« locsttd in ttw f oNowring rsemmun^ 



Albany -HoldinQfonf 

Arttngton 

SsNaFtaina 



Elbow Laka 
Folav 

Foaaton-6a0hky 



• ttuaEvth 

• CambrWga 

• CaaaLaM 

• ChlMgoCftv 



LongPrM 



rnw nKnisno 
Naw ^bffc MMa 



PaynaavMa 
^MIuotLakaa 



• PfnaWwar 

• nalnviaw 



32,538.85 



» 32,538.85 
$3,454,410.85 



St.. 

• SpringOrova 

• SpringM 

• St' ick 

• V It 



$17,186 



Sourea: MkmatoU HIghar Education Coordinating Board 
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Table 111.22 

Summer Scholarship Program Statistics 
Summers 1 986-1 988 



3 Yr. bicraaM 





1986 


1987 


1988 


Number 


Percent 


No. of Schools Participating 


15 


31 


25 


10 


87% 


No. of Programs 


27 


78 


45 


18 


66 


No. of Students Enrolled 


5,348 


5,798 


6,168 


820 


15 


No. of Scholarships 


239 


385 


554 


315 


132 


Ratio (Scholarships to Enrolled) 


4.5% 


6.0% 


8.0% 






Dollar Amount - Scholarships 


$73789 


$129,509 


$207,710 


$133,921 


181 


Dollar Amount — Average Award 


$ 309 


$ 336 


$ 375 


$ 66 


20 


Recipients frm: 












Mtnneapolis-St. Paul 


90 


119 


129 


39 


43 


Other 


149 


266 


425 


276 


185 


Totals 


239 


385 


554 


315 


132% 



Recipients by Grade Level: 



Appropriation Sumr.^iy: 1988-89 

To\al Appropriation 
Initial Awards 
Refunds 

Appropriation Canceled 
Balance 



7 


32 


54 


81 


49 


8 


47 


68 


93 


46 


9 


42 


75 


107 


65 


10 


44 


65 


115 


71 


11 




119 


155 


89 


12 


B 


4 


3 


(5) 


Totals 


239 


385 


554 


315 


Recipients by Income Levels: 










$0-16,0Ov} 


171 


240 


280 


109 


16-20,000 


35 


51 


95 


80 


20-24,000 


20 


41 


77 


57 


24-28,000 


7 


31 


58 


51 


28-32,000 


6 


16 


37 


31 


32-36,000 




5 


6 


6 


36,000 + 




1 


1 


1 


Totals 


239 


385 


554 


315 



1988 

$213,700 
<207,710) 
7,365 
n3,3S5) 



1989 

$213,700 



Total 

$427,400 



Not*: No adrnMiiiatlon cottt art takan from thw budgai Thty art chargad to anothar budgat H 
Sourca: Minnaaou Hlghar Education Coordinating Board 



153% 
98 
155 
161 
135 
(62) 



132% 



64% 
171 
285 
728 
516 



132S, 



given primary responsibility for 
providing students with 
information about the program. 

The 1988 Legislature lu. ended 
the statute to allow a student to 



be eligible if he or she has earned 
a B average during the semester 
or quarter prior to application in 
the academic subject area 
i^plicable to the summer 
program the student wishes to 



attend. Previously, a student 
had to earn a B average overall 
during the preceding quartei or 
semester. 

Status: As shown in Ihble 111.22, 
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Table 111.23 

Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarship Program 
Program Activity Summary, 1 986-87 — 1 988-89 



Number 



$ Amount 



12 
6 
3 

11 

36 



$ 56,628 
29,814 
11,637 
53,310 
18,150 

$169,539 



21 
11 



$100,640 
47,465 



23 
60 



112,267 
25,000 

$285,372 



22 
13 
29 

68 



$110,000 
61,750 
144,781 
19,700 

$336,231 



1986- 87 Academic Ymr: Recipients by System 

University of Minnesota System 
State University System 
Community College System 
Private 2/4 Maar 
Reciprocity Schools 

Total 

1987- 88 Academic Yiar: Recipients by System 

University of Minnesoia System 
State University System 
Community College System 
Private 2/4Miar 
Reciprocity Schools 

Total 

1988- 89 Academic Y^ar; Recipients by System 

University of Minnesota System 
State University System 
Private 2/4 M»ar 
Reciprocity Schools 

Total 



NOTE: Number of 1986-87 Applications: 223 
Number of 1 987-88 Applications: 465* 
Number of 1988-89 Applications: 460 

*Fir«t VMr thtt Mgh school Mnioft wcrt •Nglblo to ipply. 
Sourc«:^ jh«r Edb *ation Coor(Hn«t<ng Board 



participation in the program has 
increased over the past three 
years due to growing awareness 
of the program and its value to 
students, and the statutory 
changes. 



PaulDougUu Ikacher 
Seholanhip Program 

Objective: lb provide financial 
aid to encourage and enable 
outstanding high school 
graduates interested in teaching 
to become pre-acnool, 
elementary or secondary school 
teachers. 



Authority: Title V, Part E of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 
as amended by the Human 
Services Reauthorization Act of 
1984, PL. 98-668. 

Background: The Paul Douglas 
Tbacher Scholarship Program 
was enacted by Congress in 
1984, and $10 million was 
appropriated for the program in 
Fiscal Year 1986. Minnesota's 
proportional share, based on 

^pulatiout was tl73,000. 
Congress appropriated 
1 16,706,003 for Fiscal Year 
1987, and Minnesota's share 



was $281,290. Congress 
q)propriat6d $17,623,661 for 
Fiscal Year 1988, and 
Minnesota's share was 
$318,733. No funds are provided 
for administration. 

All scholarship recipients are 
obligated tc ^ .ach pre-school, 
elementary school or secondary 
school for two years for each 
year of assistance they receive. 
Teaching economically 
disadv9*~taged students, 
handle. ^ ped students, or 
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Tabi6lll.24 

Minnesota-Wisconsin Annual Tuition, 
1988-89 Resident, Non-Resident, 
and Reciprocity Rates 



Rates 

Resident Non-Resident ReclprocitY 



Wisconsin 

1 . Doctoral Institutions (UW-Madison and Milwaukee) 
Undergraduate 
Graduate 
Law 

Veterinary Medicine* 
Medicine* 


$1,679 
2,439 
2,439 
6,159 
7,815 


$ 5,461 
7,584 
7,584 
9,002 
11,422 


$2,016 
2,674 
3,416 
5,184 
6,804' 


2. University Cluster (Green Bay, Parkside, Eau Claire, LaCrosse, Oshkosh, 
Plattevilla, River Falls, Stevens Point, Stout, Superior, Whitewater) 
Undergraduate 
Graduate 


1,363 
1,786 


4,445 
5,553 


1,440 
1,546 


3. University Center System 
Undergradi te 


1,251 


4,013 


1,192 


Minnesota 

1 . Doctoral Institutions (UMTC and UMD) 
Undergraduate 
Graduate 
Law 

Veterinary Medicine* 

Medicine* 

Dentistry* 


2,016 
2,674 
3,416 
5,184 
6,804 
5,605 


5,888 
5,347 
6,832 
7,777 
13,608 
8,407 


1,679 
2,439 
2,439 
6,159 
7,815 
5,605 


2. University Cluster 

Minnesota Sta.a Universities 

Undergrnduate 

Graduate 
UM - Morris 

Lower Division 

Upper Division 


1,440 
1,546 

1,850 
2,197 


2,318 
2,232 

4,626 
5,494 


1,363 
1,786 

1,363 
1,363 


3. University Center 

Minnesota Comntunity Colleges^ 

UM-Crookston 

UM-Wsseca 


1,192^ 

1,850 

1,850 


1,8452 

4,626 

4,626 


1,251 
1,251 
1,251 



1 Tuition tehtdult for rtciprodty and rotJdont ttiWon mty vory duo to svoraging, difforont tuition ptatoous, •nnuol crodKt snd/or rounding 
2«2.60 oetivltv fto doduct«l. 

*Appliot to ttudontt InitltNy onroMod prior to tlw 1 987-88 icadMnlc yosr Profottionoi ttudontt imtioly tmoHod in ■ Doctor of MooK^tno. Doctor of Dontal ScitncM, or Doctor of 
Vttorinary Mtdi cin o program In tha puMc instltutlona of oit^wr stato baglnnlng with tho 1 987*88 acadomlc yoar wW bo inaligibia for rac orocity tuition undar thia agraamont 

Souroo: MinnoooiaHlflhar Education Coordinating Board. 



students with limited English 
proficiency reduces the 
obligation to one year of 
teaching for each year of 
schcdarship assistance. Students 
are not required to teach in 
Minnesota. 



Students who fail to fulfill their 
teaching obligation within 1 0 
years of graduation must uspBy 
all or part of their scholarships, 
including substantial interest 
plus collecticm fees. 



Status: Since the program's 
inception, 164 Paul Douglas 
Ibacher Scholarships have been 
awarded to Minnesota students. 
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Table 111.25 

Minnesota-Wisconsin Participation 
and Balance of Payment Trends, 
1977-78-1987-88 



Academic MMr 





'77-78 


'78-79 


'79-80 


'80-81 


'81-82 


'82-83 


'83-84 


'84-85 


'85-86 


'86-87' 


'87-88> 


Minnesota Reskienu In Wisconsin^ 






















WW csu wiaire 


AAA 
■f*f ■» 


576 


748 


905 


943 


1,040 


1,064 


1,025 


1,115 


1,224 


1,304 






706 


801 


827 


863 


866 


924 


835 


865 


826 


834 


UW-Madison 


866 


1,006 


1,160 


1,255 


1,320 


1,410 


1.523 


1,502 


1,780 


1,855 


1,988 


UW-River Falls 


1,617 


1,700 


1,777 


1,915 


1,959 


1,961 


1,993 


1,758 


1,921 


2,119 


2,169 


UW-Stout 


1,326 


1,466 


1,513 


1,740 


1,859 


1,899 


\823 


1,802 


1,950 


1,996 


1,964 


UW-Suoerior 


511 


488 


458 


487 


503 


470 


430 


354 


548 


639 


688 


Other 


362 


393 


435 


461 


522 


555 


5s^ 


1,062 


479 


453 


482 


Total 


5,764 


6,335 


6,892 


7,590 


7,969 


8,201 


8,257 


8,338 


8,658 


9,112 


9,429 


Wisconsin Residents In M 


Innesota^ 






















UM-Duluth 


233 


198 


214 


271 


296 


292 


290 


329 


350 


329 


357 


UM-Twin Cities 


1,691 


1,756 


1,890 


1,842 


1,984 


2,055 


2,027 


1,978 


2,048 


2,179 


2,510 


Mankato State 


107 


104 


105 


101 


144 


144 


138 


125 


166 


167 


215 


Winona State 


425 


470 


606 


605 


617 


633 


634 


626 


682 


763 


933 


Other 


253 


274 


317 


317 


354 


397 


436 


485 


524 


506 


613 


Total 


2,709 


2,802 


3,132 


3,136 


3,395 


3,521 


3,525 


3,543 


3,770 


3,944 


4,628 


Payments by Minnesota 
























(millionsP 


$6.8 


$8.1 


$4.1 


$5.6 


$3.9* 


$5.3 


$2.8 


$2.7 


$3.0 


$3.9 


$3.0* 


Net Cost per Student 
























(thousands) 


$2.2 


$3.2 


$1.1 


$1.3 


$ .9 


$1.1 


$. 6 


$ .6 


$ .6 


$ .8 


$ .6 



^BsMd Qfi FM HMdcounti 
38iMd on FM HMdcount thst hM not boon viriflodi 
SFundt for 0 yoor't actMtv como from tho oubor^Mnt Fiocal Vbor 
4Wm %tA mMfon prior to ono-tlmoadji»tmoiT' of •1.2m«ion. 
tMocoiitin wM mko a $1.1 ••iMIon doNor ptymont Minnototo 

SouroO! MInnoooto HIghor Educotlon CooftNnotlng Boordi 



appropriotiono. For oxamplo.thoFlocalVborIM? appropriation it uood for tho 198B-86 program actMty. 
of tho aNminatlon of tha profoaolonal catooory. 



Nonfinandal Aid Programs 

IntroduetUm 

In addition to the financial aid 
programat Minnesota asaista its 
residenta through several other 
statewide programs. Described 
below are the interstate tuition 
reciprocity programs^ the 
Minnesota Interlibrary 
IMecommunicatioQS Exchange, 
the Private Institutions 
Registration Proi^am* the 
Poet-Hij^ School Planning 
Program, the Optometry and 
Osteopadiy Contracting 



Program, the Enterprise 
Development Partnership 
Program, and the Minnesota 
Job Skills Partnership Program. 
Also described is the federal 
program of grants for science 
and math instruction. 

Intentate TkitUm Reciprocity 

Objective: lb increase access 
and choice for Minnesota 
post-secondary students, to 
encourage the maximum use of 
educational facilities, and to 
minimise duplication of 
educational efforts among 



participating statt.^ rnd 
institutions. 

Statutory Authority: Minn. 
Stat Section 136A.08 (1988). 

Background: AuthOTization to 
enter into redinrocity 
agreements with neighboring 
states was one of the first 
responsibilities aaeigned tu the 
Higher Education Coordinating 
^oanL TUs authcnity 
recognizes that opportunities- 
for post*secondaiy education 
should extend b^ond state 
boundaries and that historicaDy 
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Table 111.26 

Minnesota-North Dakota Annual Tuition, 
1 988-89 Resident, Non-Resident, 
and Reciprocity Rates 



Rates 



Resident Non-Resident Reciprocity 



Category I 

All Minnesota and North Dakota graduates and pro.dssional students and 
North Dakota undergraduate students enrolled at the U of M-Twin Cities and 
Minnesota lis pay the comparable rate of the state in which the institution is 
located. 

N. Dakota State U, U of North Dakota and Minot State 
Graduate 
Law 

Medicine 
Minnesota State Universities 
Graduate 

University of Minnesota - Twin Cities f 
Undergraduate (CLA - Lower Division) 
Graduate 
Law 

Veterinary Medicine 

Medicine 

Dentistry 
University of Minnesota-Duluth 

Graduate 

Medicine 
Minnesota TIs 

Category (| - Undergraduates 

U of North Dakota 
North Dakota State U. -Fargo 
Minnesota State Universities 
U of M Campuses 

Dickinson, MayviP'?, Minot, Valley City State Universities 
Category IN — Undergradue«e«t 

North Dakota Colleges (Wahpeton College of Science, University of North 

Dekota Bottineau) 

Bismarck State College 

University of North Dakota Lake Region 

University of North Dakota Williston 

Minnesota Community Colleges^ 

112. 50 •ctivhY fM dtducttd. 

Souro«: MinnttotaHiglMr Education Coontiniting Board. 



1,464 


$ 3,660 


$1,546 


1,658 


4,150 


1,658 


5,654 


14,135 


5,654 


1,546 


2,232 


1,546 


1,850 


4,626 


1,850 


2,674 


5,347 


2,674 


3,416 


6,832 


3,416 


5,184 


7,777 


5,184 


6,804 


13,608 


6,804 


5,605 


8,407 


5,605 


2,674 


5,347 


2,674 


6,804 


13,608 


6,804 


1,309 


2,818 


1,309 


1,254 


3,138 


1,536 


1,254 


3,138 


1,536 


1,440 


2,318 


1,397 


1,850 


4,626 


1,397 


1,122 


2,802 


1,240 



1,122 


2,802 


1,193 


1,122 


2,802 


1,193 


1,122 


2,802 


1,193 


1,122 


2,802 


1,193 


1,193^ 


1,845 


1,170 



states have tended to develop 
systems of post-secondary 
education facilities and 
programs in contiguous states. 
The reciprocity agreements have 
expanded educaticmal choice for 
students, limited unnecessary 
duplication of programs and 



facilities across state 
boundaries, and reduced cost to 
the Minnesota taxpayer. 

Status: Following is a summary 
of changes in the status of the 
agreements during the past two 
years. 



Minnesota-Wiaoonsin 
Agreement: Under a revision in 
the program approved in 
November 1986, new entering 
students in medicine, veterinary 
medicine* and dentistry are no 
longer eligible as of the 1987-88 
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Table 111.27 

Minnesota-North Dakota Participation 
and Baiance of Payment Trends, 
1977-78-1987-88 



Acedemic Y^er 

'77-78 '78-79 '79-80 '80-81 '31-82 '82-83 '83-84 '84-85 '85-^6 '86-87 '87-88* 



IMinnesota Residents in North Dakota 



University of North Dakota 


1.106 


1,400 


1,40A 


1,801 


1,900 


2,276 


2,308 


2,152 


2,134 


2,262 


2,316 


North Dakota State University 


1,444 


1,633 


1,798 


2,031 


2,255 


2,530 


2,588 


2,650 


2,651 


2,542 


2,617 


North Dakota College of 
























Science 


293 


324 


362 


459 


457 


524 


453 


447 


387 


420 


396 


Other 


135 


146 


134 


137 


127 


127 


187 


193 


181 


165 


158 


Total 


3,039 


3,506 


3,698 


4,428 


4,739 


5^457 


5,536 


5,442 


5,353 


5,389 


5,487 


North Dakota ResMente in Minnesota^ 






















UM-Twin Cities 


182 


195 


235 


254 


256 


262 


222 


210 


224 


284 


318 


Moorhead State 


1,605 


;>,oo6 


2,138 


2,394 


2,702 


2,385 


2,333 


2,464 


2,730 


2,705 


2,918 


Other 


199 


218 


261 


271 


286 


282 


329 


309 


331 


393 


326 


Total 


1,986 


2,419 


2,624 


2,919 


3,244 


2,929 


2,884 


2,983 


3,285 


3382 


3,562 


MN ResMents in ND Vocattonal' 
























Bismarck State College 












1 


1 


1 


6 


1 


1 


UND Lake Region 












0 


1 


1 


1 


3 


5 


UND-Willston 












0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Total 












1 


2 


~3 


7 


4 


7 


ND ResMents in IMN Vocattonal' 
























East Grand Forks 












267 


300 


259 


319 


273 


325 


Moorhead 












355 


437 


449 


409 


414 


403 


Other 












59 


102 


129 


118 


168 


171 


Total 












681 


839 


837 


846 


855 


899 


Payments by Minnesota 
























(millions)^ 


$.8 


$.7 


$.8 


$.9 


$1.0 


$1.1 


$.06 


$.0 


$.0 


$.0 


$.0 


Net Cost Per Student 
























(thousands) 


$.8 


$.7 


$.8 


$.6 


$.7 


$.6 


$.1 


$,0 


$.0 


$.0 


$.0 



iBiMd on FiN HMdcoum. 

aSMMi on FtH HMdcount thai hM noi b««n vtrifM 

SFunda for ■ yoar'a actMtv como from th« lufa aaquont fiscal y«ar appropriation, axamplo. tha Flscat ^ar 1 987 appropriation ia uaad for tha 1 98&-88 program activitv. 
Sourco: Minnoao i a Highor Education Coordinating Boarv*. 



school year. Students who 
enrolled prior to 1987-88 are 
oovared until ocmqdetion of their 
programs. He effect of this 
change is to increase Minne- 
aota's liability by nyrmrimatdy 
$400,000 each year for four years, 
or $800,000 in Fiscal Year 1990 
and $1.2 million in Fiscal Year 



1991. Also in the 1987-88 
academic year, Wisconsin 
initiated an enrollment cap on the 
number of its incoming students. 
Althou^ it is too eariy to 
detennine trends, this may reduce 
the number of Minnesota 
students going to M^onsin and 
increase the rumber of Wisconsin 



students attending i jnnesota 
institutions, thus increasing 
Wisconsin's liability. 

Minnesota-North Dakota 
Agreement: The agreement places 
students into thxee categories for 
tuitimirates.Inl988,a 
modification was made to 
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Table 111.28 

Minnosota-South Dakota Annual Tuition, 
1988-89 Resident, Non-Resident, 
and Reciprocity Rates 



Cattgoryl 

Graduate/prof escional students pay the resident tuition rate of the state in 
which the institution is located. Undergraduate students attending the U of 
M Twin Cities pay the resident tuition rate at that institution. 

U of South Dalcota-Vermiinon, South Dal(Ota State University, South Dalcota 
School of Mines and Technology 

Graduate 

Medical 
U of M-Twrn Cities 

Gradua'ie 

Dentistry 

Medicine 

Law 

Veterinary Medicine 

Undergraduate (CLA - Lower Division) 
Uof M-Duluth 

Graduate 

Medicine 
Minnesota State Universities 

Graduate 

South Dalcota Colleges Graduate (Northern State, Dakota State. Black Hills 
State) 

Ccteoory H - Undergraduates 

U of South Dakota-Vermillion, South Dakota State University, South Dakota 
School o. *4ines and Technology 

UM-Duluth (College of Letters end Sciences) 

Lower Division 

Upper Division 
UM-Morris 

Lower Division 

Upper Division 
UM-Waseca 
UM-Crookston 

Category III - Undargraduataa 

South Dakota Colleges (Northern Stete, Dakata State, Black Hills) 
Minnesota State Universities 
Minnesota Community Colleges^ 

1 12. 50 actMty fM (toductad. 

Source: MinoMott HHQhtr Education Coordincttna Board 



tuition rates in Categories 2 and 
3. The North Dakota regional 
universities were induued in 
Category 2. The tuition rates for 
Minnesota residents at the 
North Dakota rsgional 



universities is an average of the 
undergraduate resident tuition 
charged at these institutions 
and the undergraduate resident 
tuition charged at the 
Minnesota state universities. 



Rates 

Resident Non-Raaident Reciproctty 



$1 ,272 


$ 2,496 


$1,272 


6,050 


12,500 


6,050 


2,674 


5,347 


2,674 


5,605 


8,407 


5,605 


6,804 


13,608 


6,804 


3,416 


6,832 


3,416 


5,184 


7,777 


5,184 


1,850 


4,626 


1,850 


2,674 


5,347 


2,674 


6,804 


13,608 


6,804 


1,546 


2,232 


1,546 


1,248 


2,304 


1,248 


1,065 


2,430 


1,526 


1.850 


4,626 


1,526 


2,234 


5,581 


1,526 


1,850 


4,626 


1,526 


2,197 


5,494 


1,526 


1,850 


4,626 


1,526 


1,850 


4,626 


1,526 


1,035 


2,190 


1,224 


1,440 


2,318 


1,224 


1,193' 


1,845 


1,224 



Previously, the North Dakota 
regional universities were in 
Category 3 with community 
colleges. The change is a result 
of a recommendation that 
comparisons made for tuition 
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Table 111.29 

Minnesota-South Dakota Participation 
and Balance of Payment Trends, 
1978-79-1987-88 



Academic Yisf 

'78-79 '79-80 '80-81 '81-82 '82-83 '83^ '84-85 '85-86 '86-87 '87-88 



IMInr^esota Residents in South Dakota^ 
South Dakota State 



University 


380 


535 


757 


944 


1,058 


949 


863 


812 


817 


708 


South Dakota State 






















M&T 


41 


39 


51 


62 


75 


92 


69 


63 


52 


44 


University South 






















Dakota- Vennillion 


40 


66 


82 


94 


120 


1 14 


113 


99 


112 


1 14 


Other 


26 


38 


51 


91 


101 


78 


70 


53 


57 


77 


Total 


487 


678 


941 


1,191 


1,354 


1,233 


1,115 


1,027 


1,038 


943 


South Dakota ReskJents in Mkmesota^ 


















UM-Twin Cities 


136 


223 


295 


335 


368 


343 


314 


325 


405 


407 


Mankato State 






















University 


48 


74 


116 


135 


173 


172 


191 


261 


300 


325 


Moorhead State 






















University 


27 


70 


97 


120 


145 


143 


185 


254 


312 


367 


S. W. State University 


38 


61 


91 


1 14 


117 


179 


236 


271 


315 


319 


UM-i^orris 


7 


47 


48 




on 


QQ 


1 '^9 

1 


1 A1 




1 '^R 

1 wU 


St. Cloud State 






















University 


19 


24 


47 


54 


63 


71 


59 


69 


80 


76 


Other 


35 


55 


52 


72 


63 


71 


78 


64 


77 


90 


Total 


310 


554 


746 


912 


1,019 


1,077 


1,195 


1,385 


1,635 


1,710 


Minnesota Reeklents ki South Dakota Vdcatkmal 
















Lake Area Vocational 






















Technical Institute 
















27 


31 




Mitchell Vocational 






















Technical Institute 
















0 


0 




Southeast VDcetional 






















Technical Institute 
















13 


17 




Western Dakota 






















Vocational Technical 






















institute 
















0 


0 




Total 
















40 


48 




South Dakota Resklents In Minnesota Vocational 
















Canby 
















39 


50 




Granite Halls 
















42 


68 




Pipe ne 
















51 


81 




Othe 
















43 


88 




Totel 
















175 


287 




Payments by Minnesota 






















(millions)' 


$ .2 


$ .2 


$ .3 


$ .4 


$ .6 


$ .1 


$ .0 


$ .0 


$ .0 


I .0 


Payments by South 






















Dakota (millions) 


$ .0 


$ .0 


$ .0 


$ .0 


$ .0 


$ .0 


$.06 


$ .1 


$ .1 


$ .0 


Net Cost per Student 






















(thouaands) 


$1.1 


$1.6 


$1.5 


$1.4 


$1.8 


$ .6 


$ .8 


$ .2 


$ .1 


$ .0 



)ltMd on FiN HMdcount. 

2taMd on M Hoadcount that hot not boon vorifM. 

Sfundo for t vMr't ■ctivltv eomo from tho lubM ou ont fiocal ytar appropriation. For axampla tfia F^acal War 1 187 appropriation ia uaad for trta 1 prooram actlvtty. 
Souroa: Minnoaota Mghar Education Coordlnatina Boartf. 
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Table 111.30 

Minnesota-Iowa Participation 
and Balance of Payment Trends, 
1977-78 -1987-88 



Academic Yiar 





'77-78 


'78-79 


'79-80 


'80-81 


'81-82 


'82-83 


'83-84 


'84-85 


'85-86 


'86-87 


'87^ 


Mkmewta Residents In lowa^ 
























Iowa Lakes Community College 


28 


43 


61 


71 


66 


62 


74 


68 


78 


50 


50 


Northwest Iowa Tech. College 


1 


3 


3 


14 


10 


4 


6 


2 


13 


11 


6 


Totel 


29 


46 


64 


85 


66 


66 


80 


70 


91 


61 


56 


Iowa Rseidents In Mhweeota^ 
























Jackson AVTI 


15 


53 


51 


54 


46 


66 


73 


55 


66 


92 


69 


Pipestone AVn 


7 


20 


5 


7 


12 


17 


13 


13 


17 


12 


8 


Woithington Community College 


34 


36 


96 


125 


50 


48 


43 


47 


54 


50 


35 


Total 


56 


109 


152 


186 


108 


131 


129 


115 


137 


154 


112 



liMtdonFMEnroftTMni. 

^— - - ^— - 1 II— 1 - -I ^111 iMii .ttii II Hii ■ III 



calcuktions were ixiqqxropriata 
This modification is being phased 
in over two academic years. The 
three categories for tuition rates 
are as follows: 

Categocy 1: 

A. All North Dakota graduate 
and professional students 
enrolled in Minnesota institutions 
pay the resident tuiUon rate of 
the institution attended North 
Dakota usKksrgraduate students 
enrolled at the University of 
Minnesotft-lWin Cities eiki 
Minnesota TIs pay the resident 
tuition rate of the institution 
attended. 

B. All Minnesota profiBssicmal 
students enrolled in North 
Dakota institutions pay the 
resident tuition rate of the 
institution attended. 

C. An Minnesota graduate 
students enrolled in Ninth 
Dakota institutions pay a 



tuition comparable to the resident 
rate charged at the Minnesota 
state universities. 

Category 2: 

A. Undergraduate students 
enrckjed in the Minnesota State 
University 3)rstem pay a tuiticxi 
rate reOedang the aver age of the 
resident rate at these institutions 
and the re&odent rate at the 
University of North Dakota and 
North Dakota State University. 
North Dakota resklents 
attending the University of 
Minnesota campuses at 
Crookston, Morris, Waseca, and 
Duhith also pay this average rata 

B. Undergraduate students 
enrolled at the University of 
North Dakota and North Dakota 
State University piy a tuition 
conqMuable to the resident rate 
charged at the Minnesota state 
universities. 



C. Undergraduate students 
enrolled at the State Universities 
of North Dakota— Dickinson, 
MayviDe, Minot and VaUqr Qty 
pay an average of the resklent 
tuition charged at these 
institutions and the resident 
tuition charged at the Minnesota 
state universities. 

Category 3: 

A. Students enrolled in the 
Minnesota Community College 
System pay a tuition rat e 
reflecting the average of the 
resident rate at these 
institutions and the resident 
rates at North Dakota State 
College of Science, North 
Dakota State University in 
Bottineau, Bismarck State 
College in Bismarck, Uni/ersity 
of North Dakota — Lake Region 
in Devils Lake, and the 
University of North Dakota 
Williston Center. 

B. Students enrolled at the 
North Dakota State College of 
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Table 111.31 

Actual and Projected Participation and Fiscal Trends 
Under Tuition Reciprocity Program, 
1980-81 to 1990-91 



Acvlvnlc 


i9eoai 


i9ei« 


U J 




ivUn UD 


190D-OD 


^966-67 


1967-66 


196669 




RmlXtar 


1962 


1993 


1964 






ISO/ 






4aAA 
1660 




AfiprapriMtans 


$8,300,000 


$5,669,000 










4 o ^mt Ann 






94,900,000 


MN niymwits to 
























$5.6 m. 


$3.9 m. 


$5.3 m. 


$2.8 m. 


$2.7 m. 


$3.1 m. 


$3.9 m. 


$3.0 m 


$4.3 m. 


$4.3 m. 


N.D. 


$900,000 


$1m. 


$1.1 m. 


$ 49.000 E. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


S.D. 


$3oaooo 


$400,000 


$600,000 


$11 7.000 E. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1M 


$6.8 m. 


$5.3m. 


$7m. 




9^. / m. 


f J. 1 m. 


AO O M 


$3.0 m. 


$4 3 m. 


A^ 0 M 

94.0 m. 


Rtdprooily Riyirnnti to MN 




















SO 












AA i 


AA 1 


u 


u 


u 


Nit Pfeynwnis 










$2.64 


$3.0 


$3.8 


$3.0 


$4.3 


$4.3 


MN RwidtfUi in fltcipfocitv Stm> 




















7.690 


7.969 


8.201 


8.257 


8.338 


a658 


9.112 


9.429 


10.276 


10,769 


N.D. 


4,428 


4.739 


5.457 


5.536 


5.445 


5.353 


5.393 


5.494 


5.549 


5,604 


S.D. 


941 


1.191 


1.354 


1.233 


1.115 


1.067 


1.066 


943 


971 


990 




85 


66 


66 


80 


70 


91 


61 


56 


60 


64 




13.044 


ia965 


15.078 


15.106 


14.968 


15.169 


15.652 


15.022 


1^656 


17.447 


Btdpredty Slitt RiiidtntB in A/ 


INSchooli 


















Witc 


3.136 


3.395 


3.521 


3.525 


3.543 


3.770 


3.944 


4.628 


5.999 


6,586 


N.D. 


2.919 


3.244 


3.610 


3.723 


3.820 


4.131 


4.237 


4.461 


4.666 


4,759 


S.D. 


746 


912 


1.019 


1.077 


1.195 


1,560 


1.922 


1.710 


1,796 


1,813 


Iowa 


186 


106 


131 


129 


115 


137 


154 


112 


119 


126 




a987 


7.669 


8.281 


8.454 


8.673 


9.518 


10.257 


10.911 


12.580 


13,296 


NttStudvits 


6.067 


6.306 


6.797 


6.652 


6.295 


5.571 


5.395 


4.111 


4,276 


4,151 


MN cost par 






















nttstudvit 


1.123 


840 


1.030 


451 


429 


556 


723 


730 


1,006 


1,036 


S.D.soitp«r 






















nttttudont 










750 


202 


119 


0 


0 


0 



il9e6LiglriMMi«duotd«naMt aoOO.000 
SotfMt MInnMOls HiQhv Edi. ^Hlon Coonflnttino Bovd 



Science, North Dakota State 
University in Bottineau, 
Bismarck State College in 
Bismarck, University of North 
Dakota — Lake Region in Devils 
LsMB, and the University of North 
Dakota WiUiston Center pi^ a 
tuition comparable to the resident 
rate charged at the Minnesota's 
community colleges. 



Minnesota-South Dakota 
Agreement: In June 1988, both 
state agencies agreed to 
revisions in the agreement 
Beginning with the 1988^9 
academic year, there will be no 
reimbursement from one state 
to the other. Starting with the 
1989-90 acadenuc year, all 
Minnesota residents attending 
institutions in South Dakota 
and all South Dakota residents 



attending institutions in 
Minnesota will pay the resident 
rate of the institution attended. 
For 1988-89 all participating 
students pay the negotiated 
tuition rate. (See.'Zeport to the 
Governor and 1967 Legislature.) 

The application procedure for 
students participating in the 
Minnesota-South Dakota 
Vocational Ibchnical Reciprocity 
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program wiM eliminated 
bee^nning with the 1987-88 
academic year. Students 
participating in this program 
qiply at the institution they are 
attending. Eligible students pay 
the resident tuition rate of the 
institution. There is no 
reimbursement from one state 
to the other. 

Status: The 1987 Miunesota 
Legislature appropriated $3.7 
million for Fiscal Year 1 988 and 
$4.3 million for Fiscal Year 1989 
to the Coordinating Board for 
recip**odty. 

Intentate Reciprocity Analysis 

The Coordinating Board in June 
1988 received an analysis of the 
effects of interstate tuition 
reciprocity. The report analyzes 
state residents who applied for 
tuition reciprocity under 
agreements between Minnesota 
and Wisamsin, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota in fall 1985 
and compares them to 
reciprocity applicants in fall 
1982. It also compares fields of 
study and traces changing 
patterns over the period.' 

Findfaigs: For many students, 
the nearby location of a 
post-secondary institution in 
another state is the most 
important factor in choosing to 
apply for tuition reciprocity. Of 
the 10 Minnesota counties with 
the most reciprocity applicants, 
five are in the immediate IWin 
Cities area, and most residents 
of the other five counties are 
\ . ithin conunuting distance of 
another state's post-seomdary 
institution. Minnesota has had 
reciprocity agreements with 
Wisconsin since 1973, North 



OlteBMoU HiflMr EdttcaUoo CoonUitfttlof Bowd. 
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Dakota since 1975, and South 
Dakota since 1978. 

Majors in business and 
management were chosen more 
often than othw majors by 
Minnesota reciprocity i^plicants 
to Wisconsin institutions. 
Education was the seccmd most 
p^qnilar choice. Nineteen pearceot 
of the Minnesota q^cants f(x* 
both North Dakota and South 
Dakota institutions chose 
engineering. The minority of 
engineering majors came from the 
IWin Cities area. Business and 
m anagement were the second 
most popular choice. The first 
choice of applicants fix>m 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota was majors in 
business and management The 
second most pqnilar choice was 
education. 



MINITEX 

Objective: Tb establish and 
facilitate a system of resource 
sharing of services among 
higher education libraries, state 
agency libraries, and other 
libraries that elect to contract 
for services. 

Statutory Authority: Laws of 
Minnesota 1987, Chapter 401, 
Section 2, Subdivision 7. 

Background: The Minnesota 
Interlibrary 

Tbiecommunications Exchange 
(MINITEX) was established as 
a program of the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board 
to facilitate resource sharing 
among higher education and 
state agency libraries in 
Minnesota, and to aid in the 
reduction of unit costs in these 
libraries. Prior to Fiscal Year 
1988, MINITEX fiilfiUed this 
objective through five major 



activities: (1) document delivery, 
(2) periodical exchanges, (3) 
creation and maintenance of a 
union list of serials holdings of 
the participating libraries, (4) a 
conunon data base of 
participants' books and 
non-print holdings through 
participation in a national 
program of online shared 
cataloging, and (6; reference 
services to participating 
libraries. 

One hundred tlurty Minnesota 
post-secondary and state agency 
libraries currently participate in 
the MINITEX programs, 
supported by state 
appropriations to the 
Coordinating Board. In 
addition, public libraries in 
Minnesota participate through 
the Office of Library 
Development and Services, and 
libraries in North and South 
Dakota participate under 
contracts that also provide 
funding. Within Minnesota, 59 
percent of MINITEX document 
delivery requests come from 
Greater Minnesota. 

MINITEX services are designed 
to provide studeats, faculty, and 
other residents of Minnesota 
with maximum access to library 
resources around the state and 
region. Maintenance of the 
program is essential in 
Minnesota due to a high 
concentration of total state 
library resources in the IWin 
Cities area. Over 60 percent of 
document delivery requests are 
filled from the University of 
Minnesota/Ti¥in Cities library 
collections, the Minneapolis 
Public Library and Information 
Center, the Minnesota Historical 
Society, and the Miuiesota 
Department of Health Library. 
These items are retrieved bv 
MINITEX staff going to the 
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Table 111.32 

Actual and Prc'acted MINITEX Activity 
Supported by State Appropriations, 
Fiscal Years : 985-1 991 





Actual 


Actual 


Actual 


Actual 


Estknated 


Estimated 


Estimated 


Rm»I^ 


FY 85 


FY 86 


FY 87 


FY 88 


FY 89 


FY 90 


FY 91 


Academic \^sr 


(1984^5) (1985^1 (1986-87) (1987-88) 


(1988-89) 


(1989-bJ) 


i1990-9l) 


No. of libraries served 


125 


125 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


'"fn, of documents delivered 


111,814 


116,870 


134,750 


140,724 


149,438 


1 57,809 


167,332 


No. of pedodical exchanges 


26,107 


18,222 


6,041 


0 


0 


9,466 


10,886 


' of reference requests 


1,368 


1,187 


700 


0 


0 


900 


1,200 


0. of OCLC libraries 


92 


93 


93 


94 


95 


95 


97 


f^. of online K Mings records (In millions) 


4.5 


5.0 


5.8 


6.9 


7.2 


7.5 


7.9 


No. of work sessions 


30 


50 


60 


70 


80 


95 


110 



key IWin Cities library facilities. 
The remainiug requests are 
referred and filled firom other 
MINITEX particq;>ating 
libraries which absorb the cost 
ot >«trieving the materials. 

MINITEX provides its core 
service rc low cost — one of the 
low^t ^;ost per unit shared 
among libraries in the country. 
It has been nationally 
recognized as amodel 
interlibrary resource sharing 
program. 

The increased volume of activity 
that has resulted from 
out-of-state contractual 
arrangements contributes to the 
low unit cost that MINITEX 
has maintained. In addition, 
participation of the Office of 
1. .urary Development and 
Services, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota has broadened the 
base of library collections, and 
consequently, enb weed resource 
sharing among all participants, 
including Minnesota higher 
education and state agency 
libraries. 



The Coordinating Board 
contracts with the University of 
Minnesota for MINITEX 
services. The University 
manages day-to^y ')perations 
of the program and services at 
the MINITEX office in Wilson 
Library. Coordinating Board 
staff determine the polipy 
direc ion of the program, set the 
goals and objectives, define the 
services,! velop budget 
requests, contract for major 
services, and represent 
MINITEX to the legislature 
and public. An advisory 
committee assists the Board. 

Thble III.32 identifies actual 
and projected activity 
supported by direct state 
appropriations in all major 
program areas from 1984-85 to 
1990-91 whSe Thble III.33 
shows total program activity for 
the same period. 

The 1987 Legislature 
apprupriated $759,300 for Fiscal 
Year 198» anC $759,300 for 
1989. 

The appropriation for the 



1987-89 biennium inciaded an 
increase to cover f he cost of pay 
equity adjustments for 
MINITEX employees at the 
University. However, the 
appn^riation did not include 
funds for an inflation 
a4justment or for improvements 
in service, despite all-time 
demands for document delivery 
service 

Status: In response to limited 
state appropriations for the 
1987-89 biennium, the 
Ccx)rdinating Board identified 
cor 3 and secondary services. 
Dc.ument delivery, the union 
lisC of serials, and online catalog 
were identified as the core 
MINITEX services, and they 
continue to be provided at no 
cost to participating libraries. 
Periodical exchange and the 
reference service were identified 
as secondary services and are 
being provided to participating 
libraries on a fee basis. Only 
those libraries willing and able 
to pay have access to reference 
and periodical exchange 
services. Because of the decrease 
in thd numb'ur of libraries using 
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Table 111.33 

Actual and Projected Activity 

Supported by iVIINITEX Appropriations and Contracts 
Fiscal Years 1985-1 991' 



Fiscal \lMr 


FY 85 


FY8<^ 


FY 87 


FY 88 


FY 89 


FY 90 


FY 91 


Academic Mmt 


(1984-85) (1985-1 3) (1988-87) (1987-88) 


(1988-89) 


(1989-90) 


(1990-91) 


No. of libraries served 


190 


190 


216 


216 


216 


216 


216 


No. of documents deHvered 


166,658 


175,914 


191,737 


200,885 


210,703 


227,242 


242,176 


No. of periodlcet exchange j 


26,107 


18,222 


6,041 


6,586 


8,232 


10,412 


11,358 


No. of reference requests 


4,120 


3,656 


2,466 


1,489 


1,650 


2,300 


2,600 


No. of OCLC libraries 


159 


161 


161 


160 


162 


162 


134 


i^o. of ontir ^ holding records (in mittions) 7.5 


8.5 


9.0 


9.2 


9.3 


9.4 


9.5 


No. of work sessions 


30 


50 


60 


70 


80 


95 


110 


UndudM contract! with Office of Ubrary Dtvtlopnx 


Mt and S«rvica. North Dakota and South Dakota, and fvaa tor Sacondary Sarvicta. 
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these services (and 
consequently, decreases in the 
number of reference questions 
and periodical exchanges), the 
unit costs and fees for these 
services have increased 
significantly. 

Document deUvery requests 
have increased at a 
hi^le^than-expected rate so 
that the 1987-89 appropriation 
has iiwt adequately covered the 
cost of providing this service 
and the other core services. 
Since Fiscal Year 1 985, the 
higher education ar ' state 
agency demand fc. document 
delivery has increased 25 
percent, while the MINITEX 
appropriation has increased only 
10 percent. F'gured in constant 
dollars (based on 1986 dollai i), 
the MINITEX app.x>priation 
actually dropped more than two 
percent between 1985 and 1988. 
Additional funds to cover core 
services have been found 
through unanticipated and 
oue*time sources such as 



tenqxirarily unfilled positions and 
from fees. Nevertheless, during 
Fiscal Year 1988, there was a 
noticeable decfine in the quality of 
document ddivery srrioe as the 
MINITEX staff had to reduce 
quality control mechanisms t'^ 
meet the ever increaamg demand 
for materials. 

Micnesota's libraries are 
moving toward greater use of 
computer services and 
processes, placing new demands 
on MINITEX staff to provide 
moi^ Sophisticated information 
and support services to libraries 
sc ***^v may better serve 
stuQ^ts, faculty, and other 
Minnesota residents. The 
MINITEX office must work 
closely with the online system of 
the University of 
Minnesota/TWin Cities campus 
(LUMINA) and the State 
University System online 
system (MSUS/PALS) to 
enhance resource sharing. In 
particular, there is a demand for 
more efficient delivery of 



materials, more timely response 
to document delivery requests, 
and more geographically 
ac^sible instruction in the use 
of new technologies related to 
resource sharing. 

The 1987-89 biennial 
appropriation did not include 
foDxiB ^4} cover the cost for 
inflauut^. Moreover, during 
Fiscal Year 1989, the 
appropriation is not expected to 
cover the cost of providing 
MINITEX core services. If the 
current appropriation level is 
continued, a further decrease in 
the level of service provided to 
libraries would be required. The 
most probable loss would be in 
the number of requests filled, 
and in the timeliness of 
responding to requests. One 
possible response would be to 
Umit the number of requests 
that each library may send. 

In Fiscal Year 1989, the level of 
service is budgeted to exceed 
levels for which there is funding. 
Moreover, the current 
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quality of service is already 
deteriorating and the future 
demand for service is expected 
to increase. 

If this program were not 
available, libraries would face 
the prospect of either paying 
much his^er costs to purchase 
the materials or be unable to 
provide information to students, 
faculty, researchers, and other 
residents of Minnesota. In 1987, 
the average cost to purchase and 
process a book for an academic 
institution was $68. Periodical 
reprints are available to libraries 
through University Microfilms 
at $8.75 per item, a higher fee 
than it costs MINITEX to 
provide the same material. The 
unit cost proposed for all 
MINITEX services for Fiscal 
Year 1990 is $7.88 (this includes 
both primary and secondary 
services; the unit costs for 
document deli\ vy services 
alone would be scmewhat lower), 
allowing savings of from $2.25 
to $61.50 per item In Fiscal 
Year 1988, MINITEX made 
140,724 transactions. 



Privute iMtitutioM Registration 
Program 

Objective: Tb assure the 
authenticity and legitimacy of 
private institutions that provide 
post-secondary education to 
Minnesota residents. 

Statutory Authority: Minn, 
Stat Sections 136A.6M36A.71 
(1988}. 

Background: The Private 
Institutic as Registration 
Program was established by the 
1975 Minnesota Legislature in 
response to an increasing 
number of inquiries and 



complaints by students which 
pointed to possible abuses in the 
advertisement and delivery of 
post-secondary education in 
Minnesota. Implementation of 
the program began in 1977. 
Several amendments to the act 
were adopted by the 1978 
Minnesota Legislature; they 
clarified the intent of the law 
and expanded its effect to 
include public schools located 
outside Minnesota which offer 
programs or courses within the 
state. 

The program ensures protection 
of student records, disclosure of 
certain information to students 
and prospective students, 
financial stability of educational 
institutions, appropriate 
curriculum, faculty, and physical 
facilities for education 
progi .ons, and adequate 
governance of educational 
institutions. The procedures 
also assist institutions by 
providing guidelines t .^ private 
schools offering programs and 
courses in Minnesota, helping to 
protect legitimate and authentic 
institutions from unfair 
competition, and offering 
guidelines and assistance to 
developing institutions and 
experim^tal programs. 

Schools under the purview of 
this program must register 
annually with the Coordinating 
Board. Once an institution has 
registered, the Coordinating 
Board staff reviews material 
that has been submitted and 
recommends Board action 
concerning institutional names 
and the granting of degrees. 

The Board maintains a list of 
registered schools, schools 
approved to offer specified 
degrees, and schools approved 



to use the name "academy," 
"college" ''institute" or 
"university." 

Stotus: By August, 1988, 70 
institutions were registered with 
the Coordinating Board, 51 were 
approved to grant degrees, and 
10 were approved only to use 
certain terms in their names. 
Nice were simply registered. 
Several institutions have been 
discouraged from operating in 
Minnesota or have been denied 
approval 

In 1987 and the first eight 
months of 1988, the 
Coordinating Board approved 
one Minnesota institution and 
three out-of-state schools to 
offer degrees in Minnesota; 
anotber non-Minnesota 
institution also was approved to 
use the term "institute" in ita 
name while operf/dng in 
Minnesota. In addition, one 
Minnesota institution was 
approved by the Board to offer a 
new degree. Five schools 
discontinued operating as 
post-secondary institutions in 
Minnesota, one discontinued 
offering a degree. In addition, 
one school's approval was 
changed to conditional approval 
and was to be reviewed by 
November 30, 1988. Ihble III.34 
lists the changes in the list of 
registered and approved 
institutions from January 1987 
through August 31, 1988. 
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Table Hi. 34 

Changes in the List of Registered 
and Approved institutions 
January 1 , 1 987-August 31,1 988 



New Name Approvals 

Institute for Cortext Research and 
Developmer^t 

New Degree Approvals 

Cardinal Stritch College 



College of St. Thomas 

Illinois School of Professional Psychology 

Pillsbury Baptist Bible Col* ^ge 

Vermont College of Norwich University 

Approval Changed to Conditional Appro vs: 

National College 



instltutkma No Longer Offering 
Post-Secondary Education In Minnesota 

Central Michigan University 
Fairview Deaconess Hospital 
Montans State University 
Northwood Institute 
Stephens College 



Degrees No Longer Offered In Minnesota 

Augsburg College 

institutions No Longer Registered and 
Operating Under Different Names or 
Corporate identitks Than That for Which 
They Were Approved 

Hastings Beauty School 



Cosmetology Training Centers 



iCondMonai approval untU Jt^ 30, 1 989 
aConditional approval until January 26. 1 969 
SCondltlonal approval untH Novwnbar 30. 1 968 

Sourca: MlnnaaotaHighar Education Coordinating eoard 



Bachelor of Science 
Master of Science 

Doctor of Education 

Master of Arts 
Doctor of Psychology 

Associate of Applied Science 
Bachelor of Arts^ 
Bachelor of Science^ 

Master of Arts^ 



Associate of Applied Science^ 
Bachelor of Science^ 



Associate of Arts 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 



Associate of Arts 



Hastings (formerly the Hastings College of Hair Design and now no 
longer under the purview of the Private Institutions Registration 
program) 

Richfield, Columbia Heights (formerly called the Glamour Beauty 
Academy and the Glamour Central Bdauty Academy; both no longer 
fall under the purview of the Private Institutions Registration Program 
but are licensed by the Department of Commerce) 
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MUmeaota PosUERgh School 
Planning Program 

The Minnesota Post-High 
School Planning Program is a 
statewide education and career 
guidance, testing and 
informaiion and planning 
program for all secondary 
students in grades 8 through 12 
and adults who wish to 
participate. 

Objectivr. lb provide secondary 
students and adults with 
information useful in making 
post-secondary education and 
work plans and to provide 
post-secondary institutions with 
information useful in the 
admission, advising, and 
placement of prospective 
students. 

Statutory Authority: Minn. 
Stat, Sections 
136.A.86-136.A.8C;i988K 

Backgroimd: The 1978 
Legislature directed the 
Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Board to 
administer the Post-High School 
Planning Program (PSPP) for all 
11th grade studepts who wish to 
participate. 

In fall 1986 the Poard endorsed 
a proposal of the program's 
advisory task force to establish 
an integrated system of 
assessment and information to 
help residents in eighth grade 
through adulthood to make 
better education and career 
decisions. The Board 
recommended a biennial funding 
increase of tl.2 million to cover 
new and expanded program 
services. 

Legislation was approved in 
1987 expanding the program to 



serve secondary students in 
grades through 12, and adults. 

The legislature continued the 
base level of $1 18,000 per year 
and provided an additional 
;^62,000 in Fiscal Year 1989 to 
support the improvement of 
current, basic services. 

The advisory task force, which 
has included representation 
from secondary and 
post-secondary education, aow 
is required to have 
representatives who have 
knowledge and interest in 
post-secondary education for 
adults. A new task force 
responsibility is to study and 
make recommendations about a 
variety of methods to provide 
assistance to adults considering 
post-secondary education. 
Under the program, as amended 
in 1987, the Board is required to 
coordinate efforts and develop 
additional methods of providing 
information, guidan'^s and 
testing services to out-of-schcol 
youth and adults. 

The Board's initiative to provide 
information to eigh Ji grade 
students about post-secondary 
opportunities, academic 
standards, and financial aid was 
incorporated into the Post-High 
School Planning Program. 

The Board had n>;|uested 
additional f undmg to target 
information to parents of eighth 
grade students, high school 
students, and out-of-school 
youth and adults. No new 
appropriations were approved, 
but base funding for the eighth 
grade project, started in 1986, 
was maintained. 

Under the Post-High School 
Planning Program, the Board is 



required to make available to all 
residents from eighth grade 
through adulthood information 
about planning and preparing 
for post-secondary education. 
Information is to be provided to 
all eighth grade students and 
their parents by January 1 of 
each year about the need to plan 
for their post secondary 
education. The Board also may 
provide inf ormatior to high 
school students and tneir 
parents, to aduUs, and to 
out-of-school youth. 

Status: Approximately 38,GC0 
Minnesota high school juniors, 
or 62 percent, participated in the 
program in the 1987-88 school 
year, dov.n from a high of nearly 
67,000 in 1979-80. The decline 
parallels the trends of 
decreasing high school class 
sizes tha t c an be expected to 
continue for the next four years. 

The Coordinating Board in 1988 
estaiilished a five year contract 
with the American C!ollege 
Ibsting Company (ACT) to 
provide (1) an assessment for 
college admission, (2) a plans 
and background survey, and (3) 
an interest inventory. ACT also 
will provide data base 
management services. 

The previous contract had been 
with the College Board and 
included the Preliminary 
.Scholastic Aptitude 
Ibst/National Merit Scholarship 
Qualifying Ibst 

(PSAT/NMSQT), the School and 
College Ability Ibst (SCAT), a 
plans and background survey, 
and an interest inventory. The 
data base administration had 
been serviced by the University 
of Minnesota's Office of 
Measurement Services. 
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TablellL35 

Minnesota Po&Mligh SchooS Planning Program 
Fiscal Year 1 989 Funding Sources 



Task 



Estknatsd 

NumlNir of 
StiMtontt 
Sarvtd 



Total 

Student Studantt 
Cost Cost 



State 

Contribution 

Studant 



State 

Funds 



Total 
PTogram 
Costs 



PSPP/APP 

(college admission test, 
plans and background 
survey, and interest 
inventory) 



35,000' 



$9.50 $332,500 



$2.00 



$ 70,000 $402,500 



or 

Rans and Background 
Survey 

(for students not taking the 
ACT Assessment) 

Interest Inventory 

(for students not taking the 

ACT Assessment) 

Data Base Administration 

(standard report*' .0 
students, high schools, and 
post secondary Institutions, 
follow-up studies, search 
service) 

Program Materials 

Minnesota College 
Admission Form (250,000 
copies) 

Bro'^hures and Posters 
(75,000/500 copies) 

Reports and Services 
Brochure and order forme 
(500 copies) 

Total Operating Costs 



16,000 



16,000 



51,000 



$ .75 $ 12,000 



$1.50 $ 24,000 $ 24,000 



$ 12,000 



$ 85,000 $ 85,000 



$ 5,450 $ 5,450 



$ 3,650 $ 3,650 



850 $ 850 



$344,500 



$188,950 $533,450 



Sourct: MinoMota High«r Educction Coordinating Bo«rd 



A consensus had emerged to 
seek improvements both in the 
test and data base 
administration. After extensive 
consultation, the Coordinating 
Board staff developed a request 
for proposal seeking new and 
creative approaches. 

After evaluating proposals, the 



Coordinating Board preferred 
ACT because it appeared to be 
superior in meeting the needs of 
students, high schools, and 
post*secondary education 
institutions. 

This three-part ACT program 
modified for Miniiv'^ta will be 
caUed the PSPP/ AAP The 



assessment f ov college 
admission is a curriculum-based 
test that measures educational 
development and predicts 
academic performance during 
the first year of college. All 
colleges in Minnesota will accept 
the ACT assessment for college 
admission. The plans and 
background survey is a 
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questionnaire that asks 
studentd for information about 
their backgrounds, {dans after 
hig^ school, interests, needs and 
achievements. The interest 
inventory collects information 
about students' likes, dislikes or 
indifference to work related 
activities. AU high schools in 
Minnesota will be eligible to 
serve as test centers. In the 
winter of each year, high school 
juniors will have an opportunity 
to take all or parts of the ACT 
Assessment Program. The 
schix>l day and testing week will 
be determined annually by the 
Coordinating Board. The 
Coordinating Board will 
contribute $2.00 per student 
participating in the entire ACT 
Asudssment Program so that 
the fee paid by Minnesota 
students will be $2.00 less than 
the prevailing national fee for 
the year and subsequent years. 
Students electing not to take the 
college admission test are 
encouraged to take the plans 
and background survey, free of 
charge, and the intere& ^ 
inventory for $.75, which is 
retained by ACT. 

Tbmaketb plans and 
background survey available for 
studeucs who uo not take the 
PSPP/AAP, the Coordinating 
Board **all contribute a fee of 
$1.50 per student up to a 
maximum of $25,000 per year 
regardless of the number of 
students involved. If all funds 
<ire not spent, the Coordinating 
Board may redirect the balance 
to underwrite the cost of the 
interest inventory. 

Tb provide data base 
administration and related 
services, the Coordinating 
Board will pity $85,000 annually 
to ACT 



For the past four years the 
Coordinating Board has 
provided copies of a booklet 
(Future Choices) and planning 
chart to all ei^th grade 
students attending public and 
private junior high and middle 
schoob in Minnesota Schools 
also cpn obtain a videotape. The 
Futu^ Choices materials are 
also available in Spanish and 
Hmong as part of a project 
funded in 1 986 by The Saint 
Paul Foundation. Responses to 
evaluations of the booklet and 
videotiq[>e have been positive. 

lb learn more about what 
parents do and don't know 
about post-secondary education 
and financial aid, their attitudes 
and plans, and what they need 
and would like to know, the 
Board staff in Spring 1988 
surveyed a sample of parents of 
eighth graders. (See page 104.) 

In December 1987, the Board 
adopted a set of 

recommendatkms on methods to 
provide infonnatioQ and assess- 
ment services for adults. (See 
page 102.) It was based on the 
report and propoesia of the 
program's advisory task force. 

Osteopathy and Optometry 
Contracts 

Objective: lb provide 
oppOitunities for Minn .^sota 
residents to pursue professional 
studies in optometry and 
osteopathy and to ensure a 
stable supply of qualified 
professionals in optometry and 
osteopathy for the state by 
contracting for student spaces 
in institutions located in other 
states. 

Statutory Authority: Minn, 
Stat Section 136A.225 (1988). 



Background: The Optometry 
and Osteopathy Contracting 
Program was established in 
1977 to respond to projections 
of a diminishing supply of 
professionals in both health 
areas in Minnesota. Since there 
are no professional programs in 
either optometry or osteopathy 
in Minnesota, the method of 
contracting for a specified 
number of seats in each entering 
class is designed to assure a 
stable pool of professionals 
committed to practicing in the 
state. 

The Board authorized by 
statute to contract for 
placement of up to 10 seats in 
colleges of osteopathy and up to 

13 seats in schools of optometry. 

Status: The 1987 Legislature 
appropriated $283,000 for Fiscal 
Year 1988 and $187,500 for 1989 
to the Coordinating Board for 
the program. These amounts 
were based on continual funding 
for 10 existing optometry seats 
in Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989, 

14 existing osteopathy seats in 
Fiscal Year 1988 and 9 in 1989, 
jnd no new seats. With the 
program being phased out, final 
contract payments will occur in 
Fiscd Year 1990. 

In a related action, the 1987 
Legislature directed the 
Coordinating Board to study the 
potential expansion of the 
Graduated Repayment Income 
Protection Program (GRIP) to 
include graduates of optometry 
and osteopathic medicine 
programs. 

In response to a Coordinating 
Board reconmiendation, the 
1988 Legislature adopted 
language to include in GRIP 
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Tabl(» . J.36 

Number of Seats and Costs in Optometry and 
Osteopathy Contracting Program 
Fiscal Years 1 983 to 1 989 and 
Estimates for Fiscai Years 1 990-91 



FY 1983 



FY 1984 
Actiwl 



FY 1985 
Actual 



FY 1986 
Actual 



FY 1987 
Actual 



FY 1988 
Actual 



FY 1989 
Actual 



FY 1990 
Estimatad 



FY 1991 
Estimatad 



No. of Continuiny 

Saats 
NcoTNavvSMia 
CoatpvSaat 

No. of OptonMliy 



%ttlOpiQiiiaOy 
Coat 



31 18 5 

0 0 0 

4.500-5.S00 4.900-5.SOO 4900-5.SOO 



0 
5 

5,400 
13 



1156.700 I 91.800 I 26.900 I 52.000 



5 
5 

5,400 
10 

I 79.000 



10 
0 

5.40&G.500 
5 

I 74,000 



10 
0 

5,4006.500 
0 

$ 59.000 



No. of ConiinukiQ 

Saatt 
No.orNaMrSaat» 
CoatpvSaat 
^ital Oataopaihy 

Coat 

Sourca: MinoMota Htghar 



21 13 8 16 15 14 9 

0 5 11 5 5 0 0 

14.500 16.0001 1.2SO-1&00011.2SO-16.000 12.000-16.000 12.000-16.000 12.00C-iaCKX) 



1304.500 1288.000 1283.000 
Education Coordmatmfl Board 



1315.000 



1304.000 



1206.000 



^^2SJXX> 



5 

0 

5,4006,500 
0 

$ 31.000 



4 

0 

16.000 
164.000 



0 
0 
0 

0 

0 



Minnesota residents graduating 
from optometry and osteopathy 
programs. 

Thble 111.36 shows actual and 
projected participation and cost 
figures. 

As of August 1988 there were 44 
osteopathy graduates eligible to 
begin practice in Minnesota. Of 
these, 17 had requested and 
been granted a delay of service 
in order to specialize, 13had 
established a practice in 
Minnesota, and 6 were repaying 
the state for the contract. Nine 
were in residency and had not 
stated their future plans. Four 
of the 13 !iad completed the 
practice obligation. 

There were 60 <q;>tometry 
graduates eligible to begin 
practi^ in Minnesota. Of these, 
1 had requested and been 
granted a delay of service^ 40 
had established a practice, and 
4 were repaying the state for the 



contracted amount. Five were in 
residency and had not stated 
their future plans. TWenty-four 
of the 40 had completed Uieir 
practice obligations. 



Enterprise Development 
Partnership Centers 

Objective: Tb increase the 
success rate of new and 
expanding businesses throu^ 
the cooperative efforts of all 
available community resources 
from the business, government, 
education, and financial sectors. 

Statutory Authority: Laws of 
Minnesota for 1987, Chapter 
401, Section 2, Subd. 8. Laws of 
Minnesota for 1988, Chapter 
703, Article 1, Subd. 4(d). 

Background: The 1986 
Minnesota Legislature directed 
the Higher Educat ' n 
Coordinating Boai i to 
administer a pilot program of 

158 



enterprise development 
partnership centers. Four 
communities were selected in 
J anuary 1 986 to receive grants 
— Bemidji, Crookston, Otter 
Ibil County, and the Iron Range. 

The 1987 Legislature provided 
only partial funding, $200,000, for 
Fiscal %ar 1988 and no funding 
for Fiscal Year 1989. The 
Coordinating Board had 
requested $349,700 in 1988 and 
$336,500 in 1989 to pre vide the 
state share for the four udsting 
centers; the goviDmi^ proposed 
funding for three new centers. 
The 1988 Legislature provided 
$200,000 far Fiscal Year i989 to 
support existing and new model 
mterprise deveic^ment and 
innovatk)n centers. The program 
was directed to seek future 
funding from the Greater 
Minnesota Corporation. 

Status: In June 1988 the 
Coordinating Board improved 
funding of up to $38,000 for the 
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Bemidji Cooperation Office, 
$60,000 for tb€ Jrookstm 
Enterprise Devek^ent Center, 
and $20,000 for the Otter Thfl 
County Buaineas Devdopment 
Center. 

Funding for two new centers 
was api>roved — up to $60,000 
for the Minnesota Cooperation 
Office, and up to $60,000 for the 
Women's Econoniic 
Development Corporation. In 
July 1988, the Iron Range 
Center dosed. 

After 2Vi years of (^leration and 
a state expenditure of $721,000, 
the original four centers have: 

• served bl4 businesses. 

• started 84 businesses. 

• helped 61 businesses 
expand. 

• hel^SG businesses to stay 
in business. 

• created 423.6 new jobs. 

• saved 236 existing jobs. 

• leveraged more than $7 
million in financing for 
businesses. 

This translates into a state 
investment of $1 ,000 per job 
created or maintained, or about 
$1,700 per new job. Currently, 40 
percent of operating costs tor 
the centers are raised locally.* 

Based on the successful three 
years of operation of the pilot 
program, the Coordinating 
Board has reoonunended that 
the pilot program end after 
Fiscal Year 1989 and a more 
permanent, statewide program 
be developed and funded in the 
future. The Bof d recommends 
the program be rornected to an 
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economic development agenqr 
rather than the Coordinating 
Board and be part of a 
coordinated business 
development program that 
supports community-level 
business development centers 
funded through the Greater 
Minnesota Corporation, the 
state, and lurban and rural 
development funds. 



lUinnewota Job Skills Partnership 

Objective: Tb extend the 
education and training resources 
of the state to provide 
Minnesota employers with a 
well trained wortcf orce. 

Statutory AnthcMrity: Minn, 
Stat 116L.02-116L.06(1988). 

Backgvoa0d:T $ Minnesota Job 
Skills Partners ^as created 
in 1983 to serve as a catalyst for 
coq)eratio(n between business 
and education. It brings 
employers with specific training 
needs together with education ot 
other nonprofit institutions that 
design programs to fill those 
needs. The program assists with 
the economic develi^iment of the 
state by assisting businesses in 
obtaining the trained workforce 
necessary to remain competitive 
and prosperous; it provides 
economic opportunity to 
individuals throuc^ education 
and training that will result in 
their obtaining gainful 
enq>loyment. 

From its inception through 
Fiscal Year 19^ the 
Partnership was an independent 
agency governed by a 
21-member board. The i9' . / 
Minnesota Legislature reduced 
the size Of the board to U 
directors. The board now 



consists of eic^t members 
appointed by the governor, the 
commissioner of trade and 
economic development, the 
conmiissioner of jobs and 
training, and the state direc: * 
of vocational technical 
education.^ The legislature gave 
the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board 
responsibility for providing staff 
rnd administrative support. The 
Board received $150,000 for 
Fiscal Year 1988.' Also, the 1987 
Legislature appropriated 
$500,000 for each } ear of the 
1988-89 biennium to the Board. 
Language also was adopted 
repealing the program June 30, 
1989. 

The Partnership funds grants 
serving a wide variety of 
Minnesota businesses and 
industry. Tliese include hi^ 
tech electronics, machine tool 
manufacturing, health care, 
transportation, garment, forest 
p^ucts, and 

agriculture-related businesses. 
The business can be existing, 
expanding, or new. Business 
involvement covers five areas: 
recruitment or sdection of 
trainees; curriculum 
devek^ment; program 
operations; placement; and 
contribution of financial 
resources. Participating 
businesses must match the 
grant on a 50/60 basis. The 
maximum grant is $200,000. 

EliRible education institutions 
inuude colleges, universities, 
and technical institutes, both 
public and private. The 
instituti<ms may offer several 
types of training, including: 
entry level, retraining, or 
advanced training. 
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Development of new methods, 
curriculum and materials 
pertinent to business employee 
ndeds by the institutions are 
encouraged. Most instruction 
results in credit, certification, 
diplomas, or, in some cases, 
degrees. 

Although it provided no new 
funding for the Minnesota Job 
Skills Partnership program, the 
1988 Legislature authorized the 
Partnership to use for 
administrative expenses up to 
$76,000 of the program's Fiscal 
Year 1989 appnq>riation, 
$600,000, for grants. The 
legislature also stated that the 
Partnership is to seek future 
funding from the Greater 
Minnesota Corporation.' 

Status: Since it was established, 
the Partnership has awarded, 
through a competitive grant 
process, mem than 50 grants 
totaling over $2.4 million. This 
has generated matching 
attributions of cash or in-kind 
from businesses totaling over 
$4.7 million. Other participating 
organizations, including 
educational institutions 
receiving grants, have 
contributed an additional $1.2 
million. Ibtal program effort in 
four years of operation totals 
over $8.3 million. 

According to u Partnership's 
1987 Progress Report, by the 
end of 1987, 31 projects had 
been funded involving 36 
education and training 
institutions and nearly 100 
companies. More than 2,100 
people had completed training 
and 900 more were receiving 
training.^ 
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Of those trained, 49 percent 
were displaced or potentially 
displwed workers, 60 percent 
were unemplosred individuals 
including displaced 
homemakers, and 37 percent 
were women. Three fourths of 
the projects served rural 
Minnesota. Of the 31 grants, 9, 
have concentrated solely on 
training entry-level employees. 
Another 13 have benefited those 
needing entry-lev el and/or 
retraining or advanced training. 
Seventeen of the 31 grants 
involve businesses employing 
fewer than 600 persons. 

Since 1987 the Partnership has 
been participating in Project 
MOIUE — more education for 
more pwpla far Minnesota's 
economic vitality. Ibgether with 
the Department of Ihule and 
Economic Development, the 
Minnesota State University 
System, the Minnesota 
Community CoU^ System, the 
Minnesota Tbchnical Institute 
System, and the Department of 
Jobs and Training, the 
Partnership pledged to increase 
interagency networking at aU 
levels. The project's goals 
include better awareness by 
Minnesota businesses of the 
services available to help with 
employee retraining needs, 
small business development, 
and the transfer of tedmology 
as well as development of state 
university, community college, 
and technical institute partner- 
ships to meet economic develop- 
ment needs in their respective 
communities and regions. 

The Partnership has submitted 
a budget request to the 
executive branch for the 1990-91 
biennium. It includes 
administrative funds of 
$166,000 in Fiscal Year 1990 and 
$160,000 in Fiscal Year 1991. 



The Partnership is requesting 
$1.5 million per year to fund an 
estimated 30 educational 
cooperative ventures annually. 
Also, the Partnership is seekhig 
$1.5 million each year to target 
education-business training 
projects in the metropolitan area 
to serve at-risk adult working 
and nonworking populations. 
The budget request is being 
transmitted through the 
Coordinating Board's budget 
request although the 
Coordinating Board has not 
approved or disapproved it 



Tttkn Grants for Science, 
Math instruction 

Objective: lb help states 
improve the quality of science 
and mathematics histruction. 

Authority: Title II of the 
Education for Economic 
Security Act (RL. 98-377). 

Backgromid: Title 1 1 allocates 
financial assistance by formula 
to the states to improve the 
skills of teachers and the quality 
of instructicm in mathenciatics, 
science, foreign language, and 
computer learning. 

1967 Progr am ; Minnesota 
received $1,228,277 for 1987-88. 
The State Depurtment of 
Education administeted 70 
percent of the state's aUocation 
for training and rstraining of 
elementary and aeoondary 
teachers, and the Coordinating 
Board about 30 percent, whkh 
was available to post-secondaiy 
institutions on a competitive 
basis. 

The Coordinating Board in 
August 1987 q>proved the 
awarding of 18 grants totaling 
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S350 J42 to 12 higher education 
in3tituti<ms and 2 education* 
related cnrganizations. 

The 12 institutions were: College 
of St Catherine, M wkato State 
University, St. Qoud State 
University, University of 
Minnesota-lWin Cities, 
University of Minnesota* 
Rochebto- Centar, College of St. 
Thomas, Moorhead State 
University St Olaf Co^^ege, 
Ncnrthland Community College, 
ConoMxlia CoUege-Mo^vhead, 
Augsburg College, snd 
Univmity of Minneeota-Morris. 
Also sdected were the Sdence 
Mus3um of Minnesota and the 
Minnesota Cound! of 'ftachers 
of Math. 



The University of Minnesota 
was awarded three grants 
totaling $63,328; a fourth grant 
to the University will be 
implemented cooperati 3lyby 
the Bell Museum of the 
University and the Minnesota 
Environmental Science 
Foundation, Ina 

Prior to 1988-89, under the first 
three years of the program, the 
Board approved 39 projects in 
mathematics and science 
education using $988,429 of 
Title II funds. Approsdmately 
3,500 teachers and 350 students 
have been served by these 
projects. 



St. Cloud State was awarded 
three grants totaling $87,000, 
and the University of 
Minnesota-lWin Cities three 
totaling $52,000. 

1968 Phigrani: Minnesota was to 
receive $1,804,109 for 198&69. In 
August 1988 the CoGfdinating 
Board qiproved the awarding of 
22 grants totaling $514,171 to 14 
hi(^ educaticD institutions and 
2 museums. 

The 14 post-secondary 
institutions are: University of 
Minnesota-lWin Cities, 
University of Minnesota- 
Duhith, University of 
Minnesota-Morris, Augsburg 
College, College of St Catherine, 
College of St Thomas, St Olaf 
College, Bethel College, College 
of St Scholastica, Inver Hills 
Community College, Mankato 
State University, Winona State 
University, Mocurhead State 
Univmity, and St Cloud State 
University. Also sdected were 
the Science Museum of 
Minnesota (St Paul) and the 
Children's Museum (St Paul). 
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Th^ appendix contains 
summaries of the annual 
meetings of governing boards 
and symposia sponsored by the 
Coordinating Board. It also 
includes the Board's comments 
on annual reports of the Higher 
Education F^unliti^ Authority 
and contains a listing of Board 
advisory committees during the 
biennium. Last is a list of 
Coordinating Board reports and 
publications completed during 
the past two years. 
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Summary of Meetings With 
Groverning Boards 

Governing board meetings were 
held December 10, 1986 and 
February 17, 1988. They are 
summarized below. 

Quality Assessment 

The opportunity to put 
assessment programs in place at 
the institutional level is not 
likely to last more than two or 
three years, and the opportunity 
may disappear without a 
response by inst^'tutions and 
might be replaced with 
centralized planning efforts. 

That was the view of Patrick M. 
Callan, vice president of the 
^aucation Commission of the 
States, who was keynote 
speaker at the Annual Meeting 
of Minnesota Education 
Governing Boards February 17 
in St. Paul.' 

States should see that the issue of 
assessment is confronted but not 
dictate how to do it, Callan said. 
He emphasized the importance of 
viewing assessment as part of a 
larger vision; assessment will 
work only in the context of the 
larger educational vision and with 
a disciplined determination about 
quality. 

Thp assessment movement must 
be assessed, Callan said. WiU it 
touch the lives of students and 
faculty in a constructive way? 
WiU it signify a qualitative 
improvement? At worst, it will 
be merely a conversation amon^ 
bureaucrats, and a great deal of 
energy will be expended without 
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making a difference, Callan said. 
The ultimate criteiion of 'success 
for the movement will be: "Did 
we improve education?" 

William T Coulter, chancellor of 
the Ohio Board of Regents, 
urged state boards to be 
visionary, to assess education 
against our visions of what it 
should be, and not against 
hurried prejudgments of where 
weaknesses may lie. He 
described the Ohio regents 
"selective excellence" program 
which in four years has 
channeled $134 million to 
institutions through a variety of 
challenge grants. The program 
challenges institutional leaders 
to make strategic choices about 
mission priorities and to match 
their institutions' strengths 
with the broader needs of 
society. It encourages faculty, 
and administrators to set 
learning objectives, measure 
their results, and report them, 
he said. 

Michael Nettles, senior rese' a 
scientist, Educational Ibst. , 
Service, described the Ikitiessee 
q>proach in whkh allocatii'ms are 
increased to institutions that 
demopstra^ e exodknce through 
outcomes assessment Currently, 
lbnn<)ssee is looking for the 
instruments that will he^ the 
state develop different forms of 
teaching to complement different 
styles of learning. 

Governor Rudy Perpich stressed 
the importance of assessing and 
assuring quality in education. 
He issued challenges for 
improvement in education to the 
state's business leaders and to 
trustees and administrators of 
po8t*8econdaiy education 
institutions. Perpich said thr t 
assessment begins with self 
assessment. A state's economic 



success is related to its support 
for education, he said. 

The Preliminary Report of the 
Thsk Force on Post-Secondary 
Quality Assessment was 
sununarized during separate 
panels for two and tour-year 
institutions. The program also 
included a seres of discussion 
groups for participants. 

Mission Revisited 

"Mission Revisited" was the 
theme of the annual meeting 
December 10, 1986 in 
Minneapolis. The meeting was 
planned as a further step in the 
"dialogue on mission" that the 
Board initiated in spring 1984. 

The meeting focused on the 
progress report on mission 
differentiation issued by the 
Higher Education Advisory 
Council in October 1986. The 
meeting provided an 
opportunity to revisit and 
review the mission issue, to 
assess progress, to see what 
remains to be done.* 

The keynote speaker was Frank 
Newman, president of the 
Education Conunission of the 
St£.i^. He commented on 
"political intrusion in higher 
education," highlighting 
matekial from his study of 
relationships between states and 
their universities. He said he 
found two important elements 
abont mission. First, it is the 
sinj^e largest cause of friction 
between states and their 
universities. Second, states 
must create multiple pyramids 
of prestige correspondhig to 
appropriate missions. If o: Jy the 
research university can be seen 
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as prestigious, every institution 
will want to be a research 
university. 

Members of the Higher 
Education Advisory Council 
participated in a panel to discuss 
their report on mission 
differentiation. Members of a 
panel responding to the 
Advisory Council's report were 
David Longanecker, executive 
director, Higher Education 
Coordinfi ting Board; David 
Graven, the Citizens League of 
the TWin Cities; State Senator 
Eugene Waldorf; and State 
Representative Ben Boo. 

Observations on the issue were 
made by a panel of 
representatives from each of 
Minnesota's post-secondary 
systems. Panelists were Duane 
C. Scribner, president, Higher 
Education Coordinating Board; 
Charles McGuiggan, president. 
University of Minnesota Board 
of Regents; Clarence Harris, 
president, State Board for 
Community Colleges; Rod 
Searle, president. State 
University Board; Douglas 
Knowlton, president. Board of 
Vocational Tbchnical Education, 
and W.C. Nemitz, president, 
Minnesota Ass xiation of 
Private Postsecondary Schools. 

Symposia 

Financing One *s Post-Secondary 
Education: Perceptions and 
Realities 

The financial need analysis must 
stop looki*" 7 at a snapshot of 
family liquidity when the family 
applies for financial aid, and 
instead look at the family's 
finances in the deiiades before 
application, according to 
Haskell Rhett, vice president for 



Student Assistance Services at 
the College Board. 

The need analysis process 
should provide incentives for 
families to save and prepare for 
the cost of post-secondary 
education, said Rhett who was 
keynote speaker at a January 
21, 1988 symposium in St. Paul 
on ''Financing One's 
Post-Secondaiy Rducatiou: 
Perceptions and Realities."^ 

The symposium, held at the 
Brady Education Center, 
College of St. Thomas, was 
presented to by the 
Coordinating Board and 
co-sponsored by the HEAP and 
HEMAR groups. 
Approximately 90 people 
attended, including members of 
the Coordinating Board and 
staff, students, representatives 
of Minnesota post-secondary 
institutions, legislators and 
their staff, the news media, 
representatives of pnvate 
financial organizations and 
foundations, and officials from 
out of state. 

Rhett said that people still 
believe in post-secondary 
education and in working hard 
for it, but rising costs will 
change how they go about it. 
llie College Board is worried 
about these shifts in behavior, 
which are not well documented, 
he said. 

Coordinating Board Executive 
Director David A. Longanecker 
said that college costs are not 
out of control nor are they likely 
to be beyond the reach of 
middle-class families in the 
future. Minnesota's well 
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established public policy assures 
that college will remain 
affordable, with responsibility 
for paying the costs shared 
reasonably by students, their 
families, and government. 

"People need to know that 
receut trends suggest a need for 
concern but not panic," he said. 
''And they need to know that the 
facts simply don't support some 
of the common perceptions 
about student debt and financial 
aid funding." 

David J. Berg, assistant to the 
president of the University of 
Minnesota, said that while thm 
are problems in financing a 
post-secondary education, the 
dimensions of those problems 
have been exaggerated. Costs 
have gone up mostly due to state 
pdicy requirmg more of users. It 
is a situation worth studying, but 
it is not a crisis, he said. 

Berg said that the University of 
Minnesota is concerned that 
many students attend part time 
and take more than four years to 
graduate. The University 
doesn't completely understand 
this, but students 
overwhelmingly cite economic 
factors for their dedsiuns, he 
said. Recent evidence suggests 
that fear of debt causes students 
to extend or discontinue their 
studies, he said. 

Prepaid tuition and saving 
incentive plans were discussed. 
Mitchell Rubinstein, senior 
research associate for the 
Coordinating Board, 
summarized findings of the staff 
study on the issue; he was the 
principal staff analyst. 
Longanecker pre sented the staff 
recommendations. 
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Also commenting were Rick 
Smith, vice president of the 
Minnesota Private College 
Council whose task force 
studied prepaid tuition plans; 
Ross Levin, president of the 
TMn Cities Association for 
Financial Planners and member 
of the advisory group for the 
HECB study, and Susan 
jEyestone, legislative 
chairperson for the PTA-PTSA. 

Smith said that 

reconmiendations in the Council 
report and HECB staff study 
are generally similar, with an 
emphasis on savings over 
prepayment plans. 

Levin said that he thinks thu w 
is a "tremendous crisis in 
education financing" and that 
options are increasingly 
rtistricted. While considering 
rieka involved in various t^iition 
financing plans, we also should 
consider the risks involved in 
not implementing some plan, he 
said. The primary risk is that 
people will make poor 
investment decisions. Many 
taz-motiva^.ed people are using 
their home equity to finance 
college educations because it is 
tax deductible and are risking 
their greatest asset. Levin said. 

Eyestone said that it often is 
overlooked that grandparents 
pay fr children's education, and 
there should be more tax 
incentives and other programs 
targeted to grandparents. 



Vnderrepre^entation of Rbmen 
andMbiorities in MathematicB 
mdSklenee 

Exploring ways to increase the 
enrollment of females and 
minorities in mathematics and 
science and to correct 
discrepancies in enrollment and 



achievement by these students 
in college preparatory classes 
was the subject of ^ conference 
September 23, 1988 in 
Bloomington. More than 300 
people attended the Conference 
sponsored by the Coordinating 
Board, the Minnesota 
Department of Education, and 
the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 
Financial support was provided 
by the Bush Foundation of St. 
Paul and the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

Attending from Minnesota were 
representatives of state 
agencies, post-secondary 
education system officials, 
elementary and secondary and 
post-secondary system science 
and math educators, business, 
industry, and foundations. Also 
attending were several people 
from out-of-state agencies and 
institutions. 

The conference began with a 
breakfast briefing for Minnesota 
legislr ^XJTS. The morning session 
focused on awareness of the 
issi^es. Speakers included Beryl 
Dorsett, assistant secretary of 
elementary/secondary education 
from the U.S. Department of 
Education; Betty Vetter, 
executive director of the 
Commission on Professionals in 
Science and Technology, 
Washington D.C.; Jacquelsome 
Ecdes, professor in the 
Department of Psychology at 
the Unive^sit]' of Colorado, 
3oulder; Shirley M. Makom, 
rffice of Opportunities in 
Science, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Washington DC; and Robert C. 
John<3,oQ, director of the 
Minority Studies Program at St. 
Cloud State University. 

The afternoon sessions were 
devoted to v« agrams that work 



with speakers emphasizing how 
to stare effective pi ^grams for 
women and minority students. 
Speakers included 
representatives oi the National 
Urban Coaiicion, Southern 
Co&Ution for Educational 
Equity, Girls Club of America, 
Ohio Center for Science and 
Industry, Lawrence Hall of 
Science at the University of 
California-Berkeley, Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, 
American Indian Science and 
Engineering Society of Boulder, 
Colorado, and c ^uity programs 
in Minnesota. As a result of the 
conference, several follow-up 
activities were being planning in 
Minnesota 'jmd other states. 



Review und Comment on Higher 
Education Facilities Authority 
Annual Report 

The Higher Education 
Coordinating Board is required 
to review and conmient upon the 
annual report of the Minnesota 
Higher Education Facilities 
Authority and to make 
recommendations that it deems 
necessary to the governor and 
legislature.^ 

In April 198 / the Board 
approved for transmittal to the 
governor and legislature a paper 
conunenting on the Fiscal Year 

1986 Annual Report of the 
Higher Education Facilities 
Authority.' In April 1988 thj 
Board approved a paper 
oonmienting on the Fiscal Year 

1987 Annual Report of the 
Minnesota Hi^*;er Education 
Facilities^ Authority '^he 
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Board's papers provide 
backgrjimd on the Authority 
and review and comment on the 
Authority's reports and issues 
in the use of tax-exempt 
financing for educational 
facilities. 

1986 Repwt: Four projects 
totaling 812,470,000 were 
financed in Fiscal Year 1986. The 
Coll^ of St. Scholastics 
received rinancing for the 
renovation and expansion of the 
college's library ($1,065, 000). 
The College of St. Thomas used 
proceeds from an issue to add to 
and furnish additional 
on-campus student residoices, 
anc to construct additional 
campus parking facilities 
($5,500,000). Macalester College 
received financing to remodel 
the student imion, renovate the 
gsrmnasium and construct and 
equip a natatorium ($5,075,000). 
And the Minneapolis College of 
Art and Design used proceeds 
bom an issue to acquire, 
construct, and furnish a 
bookstore, student gallery, and 
artist work space. The project 
also included remodeling the 
main college building and 
purchasing equipment for the 
computer lab ($830,000). 

An analysis of the Authority's 
financial report shows that it is 
fiscally sound. The accumulated 
unrestricted funds in the 
Genr^al Operating Fund 
increased to $614,220 at the end 
of Fir ^al Year 1986, an increase 
of 23 ^ arcent. This balance now 
equals approximately 400 
percent of the annual operating 
expenses of the Authority. As a 
result of a study in 1984 which 
analyzed the administrative 
fiscal requirements, the 
Authority changed its method 
of charging fees. It also 
established a formula which will 
rebate a pro-rata share of the 
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excess funds that it has 
accumulated in the General 
Operating Fund to all colleges 
with outstanding bond issues of 
the Authority. 

The Authority also appears to 
have resi onded appropriately to 
the defaidt by Golden Valley 
Lutheran College. The 
Authority is working with the 
Bond Thistee and Lutheran 
Bible Institute on a speedy 
resolution to this situation. 
Currently, interest aird principal 
payments on the outstanding 
bond issue ($1,525,000) are 
being made from the General 
Bond Reserve. Because of the 
asset value of the Golden Valley 
Lutheran campus, the 
Authority believes that no 
losses wiU occur because of the 
default, and that the General 
Bond Reserve will be 
reimbursed in full when the 
campus is sold. The 1986 federal 
Ihx Reform Act contained 
provisions that allow the 
Authority to continue to issue 
tax-exempt financing. This 
eliminated the uncertainty that 
prevailed last year. 

1987 Report: As of June 30, 
1987, the Authority had 
financed 53 projects with 44 
bond issues totaling 
$142,960,000, of which 
$101,360,000 was outstanding 
as of June 30, 1987. The funds 
received from 37 of the 44 issues 
were user' ^ r construction 
projects, funds from three issues 
were used to refinance prior debt 
for facilities, funds from one 
issue were used partially for 
construction and partisdly for 
refinancing prior debt, funds 
from two issues were used to 
refinance earlier Authority 
projects, and the final issue was 
a pool project in which 10 
institutions funded projects 
included in one bond issue. 
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During 1987, the Authorit> 
financed $2.5 million (or a 
variety of projects at St. Mary's 
College in Winona, reviewed and 
approved the final application of 
Gust.^vus Adolphus College for 
$2.5 million, and worked on a 
project to finance the 
construction of a residence hall 
at Vermilion Conmiunity College 
in Ely — the first issue ever for a 
public institution undei* the 
program. 

An analysis of the financial 
report shows that the Authority 
is fiscally sound. The 
accumulated unrestricted funds 
in the General Operating Fund 
increased to $711,118 at the end 
of Fiscal Year 1987, an increase 
of ] 6 percent. This balance now 
equals approximately 425 
percent of the annual operating 
expenses of the Authority. As a 
result of the study in 1984 which 
analyzed the administrative 
fiscal reouirements, the 
Authority changed its method 
of harging fees. It also 
established a formula that will 
rebate a pro-rata share of any 
excess funds that it has 
accumulated in the General 
Operating Fu'"-' to all colleges 
with outstand^g bond issues of 
the Authority. Based on the 
established formula, no rebate of 
the $711,1 18 balance will occur 
for Fiscal Year r^87. 

With regard to the Golden 
Valley Lutheran default, interest 
and principal payments on the 
outstanding bond issue 
($1,435,000) arc being made 
from the General Bond Reserve. 
Because of the asse^ value of the 
Golden Valley Lutheran College 
campus, the Authority Selieves 
that no losses will occur because 
of the default, and that thi 
General Bond Reserve will ^e 
reimbursed in full when the 
campus is sold 
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Advisory Committees 

Advisory committees arc" an 
important source of information 
and advice on issues considered 
by the Coordinating Board. 
Under a policy adopted in 
January 1979 and amended in 
September 1987, the Board uses 
the following kinds of advisory 
committees: 

1. Standing Committees — They 
advise the Board and its staff on 
matters that relate to their areas 
of special competence and 
concern on an ongoing basis. 

? S:)ecial Advisory Committees 
or task forces. They are 
established from time to time as 
required to advise the Board and 
its staff on matters of special 
but temporary concem. Such 
special advisory committees or 
task forces shall have specific 
charges and scheduled dates for 
completing their work. They are 
disbaaded at the scheduled 
completion of requested work or 
by a sp cified date, whichever 
occurs first, within the 
provisions of current law 
governing advisory task forces. 

Each year the Board receives a 
staff report on advisory 
committees.^ It includes a 
review of the policy governing 
advisory committees, a list of 
the Board's committees, 
statements of their purpose, 
membership, and membership 
expiration dates.* 

Standing Committaes 

1. Fina*^ .ial Aid Advisory 
Committee 

2. MINITEXAdvisoiy 
Committee 



7MI-UMtou Higher Educatimi CoortUMtinf Board. 
Advisory Groups St&tia Btport iStpttmbtr 

tMiBDNoU Hifhar CdocaUon CoortUnatinc Board. 
Ad\/i9ory Oroup9, StatuM Rtport (SapUmbar 1966). 



3. Program Advisory 
Committee 

4. Minnesota Post-High 
School Planning Program 
Ad\asory Committee 

5. Higher Education Advisory 
Council 

6. Intersystem Planning 
Group 

7. Student Advisory Council 

8. Summer Scholarship for 
Academic Enrichment Program 
Advisory Committee 

Special Advisory Committees 

1. Design for Shared 
Responsibility Advisory 
Committee 

2. Credit TVansfer Advisory 
Committee 

Tisk Forces 

1. Average Cost Funding Ihsk 
Force 

2. Instructional Technology 
Tbsk Force 

3. Quality Assessment Tbsk 
Force 

Advisivy Committees That 
Have Completed Their Work 
The following committees have 
completed their work in the past 
two years and have been 
disbanded: 

1. Thsk Force on Tbacher 
Education for Minnesota's 
Future 

2. Advisory Committee for the 
Graduate Education Study 

3. Fir^ancial Aid Research 
Advisory Committee 

4. Iksk Force on Professional 
Judgment 

5. Guaranteed Student Loan 
Advisory Ibsk Force 

6. Common Courne 
Numbering System Dsisk Force 

7. Engineering Prog; am 
Review Tisk Force 

8. Savings Incentive/Prepaid 
Tuition Study Advisory 
Committee 

9. Discussion Group on 
State-Level Comparative Data 



Higher Ed cation Coordinating 
Board Reports and Publications 

Publicatious 

Report to the Governor and 1987 
Legislature (January 1987). 

Focus on Financial Aid (1987 
and 1988}, annual tabloid on 
financial aid programs. 

Mhecb report, agency 
newsletter. 

Minnesota Post-Secondary 
Education Directory, (1987 and 
1988). 

Minnesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Board, brochure 
describing agency (June 1987). 

Future Choices (1987 and 1988), 
booklet fo * 8th grade students. 
(Also in Spanish and Hmong.) 

Student Guic " to Your Future 
Education il^Sl). 

Get Smart, Summer Scholarship 
for Acad micEniichment 
Program, brochure and poster 
U987 and 1988). 

Post High Sdiool Planning 
Program brochure and poster 
(1987 and 1988). 

Minnesota Pos t-Secondary 
Education Profile (1988). 

Guide to Minnesota 
Post-Secondary Education 
Admissions Criteria (October 
1987). 

Student Educational Loan Fund 
brochure {1988). 

The CASE for '^ipporting the 
HECB {19811 

Tynnsfer{1981). 

Your SELF Loan (mn 
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Ayuda Econdmica para 
estudiantes en Minnesota { 1987). 

Policy Papers 

State Saving Incentive and 
Prepaid TUition Plans with 
Coordinating Board 
Recommendations (March 
1988). 

Information Tkchnology in 
Instruction in Minnesota 
Post-Secondary Education 
Institutions with Coordinating 
Board Recommendations 
(November 1986). 

Minnesc t's Vision for Thacher 
Education: Stronger Standards^ 
New Partnerships, Thsk i 
on Tkacher Education for 
Minnesota's Future (October 

1986) . 

Analysis of Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program Borrowers, 
Consultants 'Report and 
Coordinating Board 
Recommendations (May 1988). 

Expansion of the Graduated 
Repayment Income Protection 
Pi^gram to Cover Academic 
Programs, Including Optometry 
and Osteopathy, with 
Coordinating Board 
Recommendations (Decei^ber 

1987) . 

Analysis of the Implications of 
the Status of the Graduated 
Repayment Income Protection 
Program (October 1988). 

The Financing of Graduate and 
Professional Education in 
Minnesota, Thchnical Report 
(January 1987). 

The Financing of Graduate and 
Professional Education with 
Coordinating Board 
Recommendations (Februaiy 
1987). 



ERIC 



Financing Policies for High Cost 
University of Minnesota Health 
Professions Programs with 
Coordinating Board 
Recommendations (March 
1988). 

Technical Papers axid Data 
Reports 

Headcount Enrollment by 
Racial/Ethnic Group, Fall 1986 
(September 1987). 

Headcount Enrollment by 
Racial/Ethnic Group, Fall 1987 
(September 1988). 

Enrollment Analysis and 
Projections 1988S9 — 200007 
(March 1988). 

Basic Data Series Report 
Number 16, Fall 1987 
post-secondary education 
enrollment survey (June 1988). 

Basic Data Series Report 
Number 15. Fa^i 1986 
post-secondary education 
enrollment survey (Jun^. 1987). 

Summary of Responses to the 
Plcns and Background Survey 
and Aptitude Tkst Score TYends 
for Minnesota High School 
Juniors, 197»S7{Septeu er 

1987) . 

Summary of Responses io the 
Plans and Background Survey 
and Aptitude Tkst Score Drends 
for Minnesota High School 
Juniors, id79-iSl88 (September 

1988) . 

Preliminary Fall 1937 
Headcount Enrollment Report 
(November 1987). 

Preliminary Fall 1988 
Headcount Enrollment Report 
(November 1988). 



Report of A Project to Publish 
AnnualData on the 
Characteristics of Students 
Admitted to and Graduating 
From liacher Education 
Programs in Minnesota 
(December 1986). 

Other Reports 

HECB Advisory Groups: Status 
iZeporfidSS (September 1988). 

HECB Advisory Groups: Status 
iieportifl87 (September 1987). 

Financing One's Post-Secondary 
Education: Perceptions artd 
RjoUties, Symposium 
Proceedings (January 21, 1988). 

Management Plan 1988-91 
(September 1988). 

Management Plan 1987-90 
(September 1987). 

MINITEX Status Report 
(March 1988). 

MINITEX Status Report 
(March 1987?. 

Thacher Education Conferences 
for Minneso ta 's Fu ture Phase I 
and Phase II Proceedings (Apiil 
8-9. 1987. June 2-G. 1987). 

Evaluation Report, Enterprise 
Development Centers with 
Coordina ting Board 
Recommendations (January 
1987). 

Report on Adults and 
Outof-School Youth Considering 
Post Secondary Studies by the 
Advisory Thsk Force of the 
Post-High School Planning 
Program {November 1987). 

Review and Comment on 
proposed Expansion of 
Post-Secondary Education 
Services for Rochester Area 
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with Coordinating Board 
Recommendations (February 
1988). 

Review and Comment on the 
Minnesota State University 
System 's Report ''Initiatives for 
Minnesota's Future in the State 
University System (Febi uary 
^88). 

Quality Assessment, 
Proceedings, Annual Meeting of 
Education Governing Boards 
(February 1^88). 

Engineering Programs in 
Minnesota: A Status Report, by 
Enfjineering Jhsk Force of the 
Higher Education Coordinating 
Board (September 1988). 

Report of the Thsk Force on 
Common Course Numbering 
(December 1987). 

Report of the Thsk Force lo 
Identify Criteria for the Review 
of Engineering Programs 
(January 1988). 

Report on Survey of Parents of 
Eighth Gr. lers (August 1988). 

Status Report of the Average 
Cost Funding Thsk Force 
(December 1986). 

A Review ofDrends in the 
Number of Graduates from 
Existing Post-Secondary 
Education Instructional 
Programs, 1979S4 (May 1987). 

A Review and Comment on 
Credit Thins fer Activity by 
Minnesota Post-Secondary 
Education Institutions 
(February 1987). 

Mission Revisited, Proceedings, 
Annual Meeting of Education 
Governing Boards (December 
10, 1986). 



Quality Assessment, Legislative 
Hearing and Seminar, 
Proceedings (March 4, 198'i). 

Review and Comment on 
System Plans for 1986 
(December 1986). 

New Roles for Tkachers: Can 
They Improve Retention in the 
Tkaching Profession? (January 

1987) . 

Meeting the Educational Needs 
of the Dulu th'Superior A rea 
(April 1987). 

Information Initiative, Status 
Report (January 1987). 

Review and Comment on 
A dvanced Placemen t Policies 
(January 1987). 

Preliminary Report of the Thsk 
Force on Quality Assessment 
(January 1988). 

Review and Comment, on 1986 
AnnualReport of the Minnesota 
Higher Education Facilities 
Authority (March 5, 1987). 

Review and Comment on Fiscal 
Year 1987 Annual RepoH of the 
Minnesota Higher Education 
Facilities Authority (March 

1988) . 

Commitment to Focus: Its 
Impact on Students, 
Prospective Students, and Other 
Educational Systems in 
Minnesota 'May 1987). 

Ihition Reciprocity Agreement 
Between Minnesota and 
Contingent States (June 1988). 
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Minnesota Planning Regions 




The Design for Shared Responsibility 



PUBLIC PRIVATE 



lllll^^ UNRECOGNIZED PORTION 




STATE'S SHARE 
(SCHOLARSHIP OR GRANT) 

FEDERAL PELL GRANT 
PARENTS' SHARE 

STUDENT'S SHARE 
50% 
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